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PREFACE 


The materials we have used in the making of this 
book are, nearly all of them, to be found in the Library of 
Wabash College; and many of them are available in no other 
collection. A few of our statements are now first set down, 
having existed before only in the minds of men. 

Most useful have been old minute-books, notably 
those of the Board of Trustees and its committees and of the 
Faculty, but also those of the Euphronian, the Calliopean, and 
the Lyceum literary societies, and of one or two of the Greek 
letter fraternities that are still active at Wabash. We have 
made much use of the Tuttle Miscellany, a collection made by 
President Tuttle, in many bound volumes, of public addresses, 
programs of meetings, historical papers, and many other kinds 
of thing bearing on the history of the College for the years 
before and during his long administration. 

We have been helped by the long series of college 
catalogs, preserved in the Library unbroken from the time 
when the first catalog was not printed, but was disseminated, 
to some extent, in long hand. From 1857 on, the news and the 
opinions of the College have been “covered” by student publi- 
cations. Of these the most valuable to us has been the monthly 
literary magazine, which under the names of The Wabash 
Monthly, The Wabash Magazine, and The Wabash, endured 
from 1857 to 1921. For the last ten years, for the earlier 
Highteen Nineties, and for an occasional year in the time be- 
tween these two periods, there are Year-Books. From 1908 
down to the present there are the files of the student news- 
paper, The Bachelor, which in the Library, unfortunately, are 
by no means complete. For the last thirty years there has 
been a publication for alumni, known as The Record, The 
Record-Bulletin, or The Bulletin. These publications have been 
useful, not only for their accounts of events contemporary with 
the successive issues, but also for occasional historical articles 
which they contain: articles, for instance, by such men as Pres- 
ident Burroughs, Professors Kingery and Hains, and Mr. Hor- 
ace Hovey. 

_ In the Crawfordsville Public Library, in the Mont- 
gomery County court house, and in the office of the Crawfords- 
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ville Journal-Review are preserved nearly complete sets of 
bound volumes of Crawfordsville papers, particularly the old 
Journal and the old Review. We have made considerable use 
of these. 


Two collections of family letters and papers we found 
very interesting: the Hovey Letters and the Hovey Scrap- 
book, and the Gregg Collection of letters of the family of Caleb 
Mills. Better than any other material these letters of two of 
the principal builders of Wabash make understandable the 
situation at the time of the founding. 


The late Mr. Theodore H. Ristine told us in his last 
years many things out of his long and full remembrance of 
the affairs of Wabash College. He published, in those years, 
three little books which have been indispensable to us: A 
Digest of the Minutes of the Board of Trustees of Wabash Col- 
lege, Some Early History of Montgomery County, and A His- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church of Crawfordsville. Another — 
book we have used is the Beckwith History of Montgomery 
County, of 1881. 


For an account of the Wabash S. A. T. C., of 1918, 
we are indebted to a thesis on the subject, written while he 
was in college by Mr. Norman Littell, ’20. Another useful 
thesis, on Caleb Mills, was written by Mr. W. R. Ehren- 
sperger, ’29. 


From 1928 to 1930, the members of a history sem- 
inar at Wabash were set to work at various aspects of college 
history. We have made free use of their findings. Particularly 
useful reports are those made by Byron Trippett, Ralph Sours, 
Stewart Tipton, Merle Shanklin, Gerald Vizard, Aquilla 
Groves, Carl DeBard, and Clayton Weist. 


We are under heavy obligation to a number of citi- 
zens of the college town who have been willing to give us their 
personal recollections of men and events, with which to sup- 
plement and to color the facts we have gleaned from reading. 
Notable among these are Mrs. T. H. Ristine, Mrs. Benjamin 
Crane, Professor James H. Osborne, Mr. Harry S. Wedding, 
Mr. A. A. McCain, Mr. W. K. Martin, Mr. Harry Eller, and 
Mr. Harley Ristine. 


In the tasks of reading copy and proof, we have 

been nobly aided by Professors J. H. Osborne and Neil C. 

pei by Mrs. Annie C. Leavenworth, and by Mr. A. A. 
cCain. 
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Finally, we are aware of a particularly heavy obli- 
gation to three officers of the College. Mr. Harry S. Wedding, 
Librarian, was constantly generous of his time in making the 
resources of the Library fully available to us. Dean George V. 
Kendall has done so much reading and revising of copy, has 
made so many suggestions that we have profited by accepting, 
that he should really be regarded as one of the authors of this 
work. And it was President Louis B. Hopkins whose eager in- 
terest in the early history of the College first suggested to the 
history department the idea of preparing this book as a part of 
the recognition of the College Centennial. He laid the general 
plans for the writing of the book; and he made the arrange- 
ments which have given us time to bring it to such a degree 
of completion as we have managed to attain. 


Crawfordsville James Insley Osborne 
October 6, 19382 Theodore Gregory Gronert 
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CHAPTER I 
THE FOUNDING 


Wabash College was founded on November 21, 1832. 
On that day nine men, the founders, came together for the 
specific purpose of discussing ways and means of attaining a 
desire they had in common—“to found a college somewhere ° 
in the Wabash country.” They decided that they would build 
their college at Crawfordsville, they resolved specifically “that 
the institution be at first a classical and English high school, 
rising into a college as soon as the wants of the country de- 
mand,” they planned an immediate appeal for money for build- 
ing, and they selected eight men to be trustees of their institu- 
tion. Three of the eight trustees chosen were not present at 
the founding; the other five, on the evening of the same day, 
held the first meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


The place in which these meetings were held was a 
small brick house in Crawfordsville, a house with three rooms 
and a “lean-to,” standing on ground which is now on the south 
side of West Wabash Avenue about half a block east of Barr 
Street. It was then a half mile west of the town. The house 
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was the home of James Thomson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Crawfordsville, the man who had called the meeting. 
| The nine men who constituted the little convention were James 
Thomson, his brother John Steele Thomson, James A. Carna- 
han, Edmund O. Hovey, and John M. Ellis, who presided, all 
presbyterian ministers; John Gilliland, John McConnell, and 
Hezekiah Robertson, elders in the Crawfordsville church; and 
one Bradford King, a layman from Rochester, New York. The 
trustees chosen were the two Thomsons, Hovey, Carnahan, and 
Gilliland of those present; and also Williamson Dunn, Samuel 
G. Lowry, and Martin M. Post. 


The “kneeling in the snow’’, the act which has been 
recounted in Founders’ Day chapel talks to generations of 
Wabash students until it has come to seem to them the de- 
cisive act in the founding—as it very probably seemed also to 
the founders themselves—did not occur on this November 21st 
of 1832, but on the next day. The four other ministers had 
spent the night at Mr. James Thomson’s house. After break- 
fast the next morning they, with perhaps one or two of the 
lay founders, walked north through the woods to inspect the 
site on which it was proposed that they build their college. 
This was a fifteen acre tract of woodland between what is now 
West Market Street and the bluff which is the south side of 
the valley of Sugar Creek. It was separated from the town to 
the east of it by a deep ravine. On the day before, Mr. James 
Thomson had been able to announce to his colleagues that 
Major Williamson Dunn had offered to give this land, valued 
at three hundred dollars, as the site for the new institution. 


In the night a snow had fallen. Walking about 
among the trees, the little band of enthusiasts decided that 
the plot would serve their purpose, and then and there held a 
brief service of dedication. Writing about the occasion six- 
teen years later, Mr. Ellis says: “We then proceeded in a body 
to the intended location in the primeval forest, and there 
kneeling in the snow we dedicated the grounds to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost for a christian college.” It was 
Mr. Ellis who made the prayer. The young ministers—they 
were all under thirty-two except Ellis, who was forty-one— 
rose from their knees and parted. 


This was the founding of Wabash College, so far as 
the founding of any institution is a matter of passing resolu- 
tions and solemnizing them with a ceremony. What really 
started the college was the time and the place and the men. 
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To give an account of the founding will be to give an account 
of these factors. And first of the time and the place. 


Because of the presidential election, November of 
1832 had been an important month in the annals of the Craw- 
fordsville settlers, living their busy, rather boisterous, lives 
on the bluffs above Sugar Creek. The streets were muddy with 
the fall rains. Riders splashed along them on _ horseback, 
pedestrians, heavily booted, picked their way to postoffice, 
store, or tavern. Tied up at the hitching bar in front of one 
and another of the business houses would be, on any day, one 
or two large freighters. These business houses did not, as in 
most Indiana county seats, line the streets surrounding a 
courthouse square. Crawfordsville did not have a courthouse 
square. It was indeed building a new courthouse, which was 
to endure for forty-five years—its second courthouse since the 
founding of the town ten years before. But it devoted to the 
new building of which it was so proud only a quarter of a city 
block, not a whole square. Its business houses, therefore, lined 
—with breaks here and there where lots were still vacant— 
both sides of its four business streets. These buildings, chiefly 
of log with an occasional brick or rough hewn frame wall, 
were the center of the economic activities of the county, and 
of parts of adjoining counties. They housed, among other bus- 
inesses, two taverns, two hatteries, two tailor shops, two gen- 
eral stores, a pottery, a fruit shop, and most important of all, 
the government land office for the Wabash and Sugar Creek 
districts. Altogether there were over one hundred houses in 
the town, and perhaps seven or eight hundred people. From 
the town several so called highways led to neighboring settle- 
ments. One highway ran to Danville, Indiana, where it joined 
the National Road, providing access to Indianapolis; another 
ran southwest to Terre Haute; and a third extended westward 
to the Vermilion salt works. A north and south road, hardly 
more than a trail as yet, came up from Greencastle and led on 
north to the small village of Lafayette. Local roads, or wagon 
paths, led to flour mills that had been set up along the banks 
of Sugar Creek and Indian Creek. 


By these roads the settlers had driven on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday of this November to register 
their votes for Andrew Jackson or for Henry Clay. Most of 
them preferred Jackson. Indiana gave him that year 31,552 
votes; and only 15,472 to Clay. And Jackson was particularly 
strong in such newer districts of the state as Montgomery 
County. True, some of the more aristocratic gentlemen of the 
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community supported Henry Clay and his American system: 
cheap land, protective tariff, National Bank, and internal im- 
provements. But the common citizen remained loyal to Jack- 
son. The campaign had been marked by bitter partisanship. 
Though they were in the minority, the Clay adherents had 
insisted on being heard. They denied the charge that Clay 
was an aristocrat. But the Jackson people thought differently. 
Clay, they might admit, was still the great orator; but he 
was no longer the diamond in the rough that they prized. He 
who had spoken the language of the West and used inelegant 
Anglo-Saxon, had become an ornament of Eastern drawing 
rooms. Old Hickory, on the other hand, still talked the lan- 
guage of the frontier, with plenty of grammatical errors and 
good round oaths. Above all he was capable of keeping the 
Eastern aristocrats in their place. For the Westerners, he 
was the man. He understood their problems, he could and 
would fight their battles. When he won, Montgomery County 
rejoiced. Now it was delivered from the dangers of the mon- 
ster Bank; now it would be able to get cheap currency from 
state banks, instead of having to pay forty or fifty per cent 
for Eastern specie; now it could go about its business of build- 
ing up its farms and improving its roads. It was into an at- 
mosphere of confidence in the future that Wabash College was 
born. 

There was also in 18382 the thrill of relief from fear 
of invasion. For that was the year in which Black Hawk took 
the war path to make the Indians’ last stand in the Old North- 
west. It had been rumored that his plan was to strike east 
and south to the Wabash and across it. Montgomery County 
had mustered a company to meet the emergency. They had 
marched off into the uninhabited prairies to the north shout- 
ing the frontier slogan—“The only good Indian is a dead In- 
dian.” And after a time they had marched safely home again. 
Black Hawk’s warriors had not come near them. 


A little more than a year before the founding of the 
college, the first newspaper to be published in Crawfordsville 
had been issued. Zhe Crawfordsville Record, later to become 
the Journal, put out its No. 1 of Vol. 1 on October 18, 1831. 
In its introductory statement it says of Crawfordsville that it 
is “increasing, it is believed, with a rapidity unknown to any 
other town in this section of country, or perhaps anywhere in 
the West.” Montgomery County, it asserts, “cannot at present 
contain much less than ten thousand inhabitants. Emigration 
like a mighty flood is pouring in from almost every quarter. 
And while we are now writing, the passing multitude through 
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our streets, many of them to become citizens and neighbors, 
convince us that a forest is not likely long to overshadow our 
town, or the soil to remain unappropriated or uncultivated 
in any part of our county.” 


The issue of November 26, 1881, describes the town 
in fuller detail: 


“The number of houses in Crawfordsville must con- 
siderably exceed 100, some of them splendid buildings, and 
would do honor to any city. House rent is even higher in 
Crawfordsville than in many old-settled towns, and much 
higher than in Hamilton and Lebanon in the state of Ohio.— 
Some have supposed 100 houses might have been rented to 
applicants more than have been rented during the last sum- 
mer and fall. Every house is full, and some have two and 
even three families in them. Our courthouse is not yet up. It 
is under contract, however, and is to be completed next fall.— 


“Our churches, three in number, Baptist, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian, are large and commodious buildings, and 
the highest compliment we can pay our people is, that meet- 
ings are better attended here than in most places of our ac- 
quaintance.— 


“Our houses for the accommodation of travelers and 
boarders are four in number, and yet, from experience, we know 
some of them are very much crowded, and we believe all sup- 
per and lodge a goodly number of travelers each night.—The 
ordinary price of boarding is $1.50 per week. The tables of 
these houses are crowded with all the dainties of the old coun- 
tries to an overflowing abundance.—All kinds of vegetables 
appear upon our tables. Horticulture, for which our soil is 
admirably adapted, is well understood by our citizens, many 
of our gardens displaying a neatness and taste that would not 
suffer in comparison with those of the Hast. 


“Our town has about the usual number of profes- 
sional men in places of this size. Our citizens are not very 
quarrelsome, and the lawyers generally follow some other 
business in connection with their profession. The people are 
seldom sick, and the doctors, though learned and skilful, have 
little to do. Our mechanics are generally the best of workmen. 
Our hats manufactured here are good, made quite to the point 
at the top like they are in the east, and our boots are square- 
toed. The ladies dress cap-a-pie in the costume of the east, 
with the exception of tight lacing. About $7500 worth of 
goods are sold here annually. Money though tolerably plenty 
here, is worth more than at any place we have ever been. It 
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is seldom loaned for less than 50 per cent, which shows that 
business is lively, and the purposes of money numerous. 


“Land is bought up here with astonishing avidity. 
The sales at this office for 1830 amounted to $367,146.39, and 
during this year the sales have been $283,164.44.” 


Central and northern Indiana was still largely un- 
settled. Islands of settlement dotted the country, but beyond 
these settlements and between them stretched virgin forest or 
the unbroken sod of the prairie. The Indians still occupied 
large areas in the northern half of the state, giving way sul- 
lenly before the advance of the whites. Among the whites 
there was constant movement. Every report on the character 
of the western country at this time gives the impression of a 
social order decidedly volatile. Settlers entered land, culti- 
vated their little clearings for a time, and then sold out and 
moved on, making room for others who extended the clear- 
ings and established improved farms. Then came the miller, 
the merchant, the smith, the tavern-keeper, and the banker. 
These, generally, came to stay. They represented a stabiliz- 
ing element in the community; and they were often relatively 
conservative in their social and political views. They advo- 
eated the opening up of new land, the creation of turnpike 
corporations, and the financing of canals and even railroads. 
They saw the advantage of having seminary-trained ministers 
‘ from the East; occasionally a visionary among them would 
suggest the desirability of establishing a college to improve 
the supply of teachers and preachers. They encouraged sub- 
scription schools. Eight seminaries of less than college rank 
had been established in Indiana before 1880; but all of these 
except the Logansport Academy were in the southern part o 
the state. 


The first white settler of Montgomery County had 
entered the county in 1821. In February of that year William 
Offield, with his wife and one child, had driven up to a rich 
piece of bottomland where the creek since called Offield’s Creek 
flows into Sugar Creek, five or six miles southwest of Craw- 
fordsville, and had chosen the place as the site of his cabin. 
He had come from a settlement near Martinsville on White 
River, where he had lived for a year and a half. Before that 
he had lived in Tennessee. Three other men had driven out of 
the White River settlement with Offield, but these had all 
stopped at Greencastle. The Offields came on from Greencastle 
alone except for a boy whom they brought along to drive the 
borrowed wagon they were using back to the White River. 
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They spent one year in their lonely new cabin in the bottom- 
land, and then bought from the government a farm four miles 
farther north, and moved to it. In 1824 they sold this farm 
and moved on, telling no one where they were going, though 
Offield was now a County Commissioner and was at least suf- 
ficiently educated so that his handwriting on old county rec- 
ords is firm and good. Seventeen years later an old neighbor of 
the Offields in Indiana was traveling in the Ozarks in Mis- 
souri and came upon Offield there, living in another just such 
rude cabin as the two he had built in Montgomery County. A 
good many of the people in the Crawfordsville district in 1832 
were just such transients as Offield. 


On July 3 of 1822, the year after Offield’s first ar- 
rival, the government sold the first tract of land ever regularly 
sold to an individual owner in the county; and in remaining 
months of that year a number of other “entries” were made, 
most of them of tracts near the center of the county. In De- 
cember 1822 the state legislature passed an act establishing 
Montgomery County, and defining its boundaries—including 
in it lands to the north and east and west of it which now 
make up five or six of its neighbor counties, in whole or in 
part. In March of 1828 the county held its first election; sixty- 
one votes were cast. In May a circuit judge came up from 
Vincennes and held court for the first time, in a tavern built 
and operated by Henry Ristine, founder of a family that was 
to play a considerable part in the history of Wabash College. 
In August a contract was let, at $295, for the building of a 
log courthouse, on the south side of Main Street, midway be- 
tween Washington Street and Green Street. By this time 
there were five hundred people in the county; and some time 
in the remaining months of 1823, the future of the community 
was vastly brightened by the removal of the government land 
office from Terre Haute to Crawfordsville. 


The “receiver of public money” in the land office 
from 1822 to 1829 was Major Ambrose Whitlock, a retired 
officer of the regular army who had been born in Virginia in 
1767 and had seen most of his military service in the West. 
He was a “personal and political” friend of William Harris 
Crawford of Georgia, secretary of the treasury under Presi- 
dent Monroe from 1817 to 1825, and in 1824 a candidate for 
the presidency himself. Before the removal of the land office 
to Crawfordsville Major Whitlock had obtained possession of 
the half section of land on which the original Crawfordsville 
was to be built, and of other land in the neighborhood. In 
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March, 1823, he had laid out the plat of his town, named it 
after his friend, Secretary Crawford, and begun the sale of 
lots. Every odd numbered lot in his plat he made over to the 
county for school purposes, in consideration for the decision 
to make his town the county seat. 


The rush of settlers came with the opening of a 
widely advertised sale of lands in December, 1824. One San- 
ford C. Cox, a school teacher of the region, in a book of 
reminiscences called “Old Settlers” writes as an eye witness 
about this opening day of the sale: “The town is full of 
strangers. The eastern and southern portions of the state are 
strongly represented, as well as Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Pennsylvania. There is but little bidding against each 
other. The settlers, or ‘squatters’ as they are called by specu- 
lators, have arranged matters among themselves to their gen- 
eral satisfaction. If, upon comparing numbers, it appears that 
two are after the same tract of land, one asks the other what 
he will take not to bid against him. If neither will consent 
to be bought off, they then retire and cast lots, and the lucky 
one enters the tract at Congress price, $1.25 per acre, and the 
other enters the second choice on his list. If a speculator 
makes a bid, or shows a disposition to take a settler’s claim 
from him, he soon sees the whites of a score of eyes snapping 
at him, and at the first opportunity he crawfishes out of the 
crowd.” 


These first settlers came in the largest numbers from 
the South, although the New England and the Middle states 
were both well represented, particularly in the “speculator” 
class. Indiana, and at this time Montgomery County especial- 
ly, was not merely the highway but the crossroads of the 
great Western Movement. Here the paths of migration con- 
verged. Kentuckians, who before being for a longer or a 
shorter time Kentuckians had been Virginians, North Caro- 
lineans, or Tennesseeans, mingled with New Englanders, York 
Staters, and Pennsylvanians. Of the people of these latter 
groups, some had come by way of Lake Erie and Fort Wayne 
and the Wabash; some had made shorter overland journeys 
from an Ohio settlement in which they had tarried perhaps 
for a generation; some, following in the wake of one William 
N. Nicholson, had traveled down the Ohio, up the Wabash to 
the mouth of Sugar Creek, and thence up that stream, much 
more navigable then than now, to Crawfordsville. Or, like 
the greater body that came from Kentucky, they had come up 
from the Ohio overland. Whether they came from the East 
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or the South, these men and women were of American stock; 
and their forebears were commonly English and still more 
commonly Scotch-Irish. Some of the men carried on their per- 
sons the scars of the War of 1812, or of Indian fighting; men 
and women alike had suffered hardships along the trails lead- 
ing to this little settlement that seemed almost swallowed up 
by primeval forest. 


The society that they built up in the new country 
was necessarily crude. The people had the vices and the vir- 
tues of the frontier. Of the virtues most striking were their 
very genuine democracy, their hospitality, and their willing- 
ness to help one another. Log-rollings, corn-huskings, and 
barn-raisings furnished opportunity for common endeavor and 
diversion. A political “speaking” was sure to draw an enthus- 
iastic crowd; a “preaching” drew very well too, in spite of a 
superiority in numbers of the irreligious over the religious 
which shocked the home missionaries when they came upon 
the scene. The men found an outlet in rude athletic contests 
for energies which stump pulling could not exhaust. Personal 
combat was the chief feature of these contests, combat that 
was not infrequently fierce and bloody. A less destructive 
recreation was target shooting for prizes. 


Houses, even in the villages, were built of logs, fur- 
niture was generally home made, and household utensils were 
limited to those that were of prime necessity. The typical 
settler lived in an environment a little less squalid than the 
southwestern Indiana home of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood; 
but at best he led a life of extreme simplicity. In the early 
part of 1832 the wife of Home Missionary Edmund O. Hovey 
wrote back to her mother in Cazenovia, New York, an account 
of the one room log cabin on Shawnee Creek near Newtown, 
twenty miles northwest of Crawfordsville, which she and her 
husband were occupying. Perhaps it was one of the cleaner 
and better equipped houses in the district. She writes: 


“The first thing to be noticed is the fireplace whose 
wide mouth takes in the principal part of one end of the 
house; this with the chimney is made of split logs daubed with 
clay but there are some rough stones piled up at the back and 
ends of the fireplace to keep them from taking fire. You per- 
ceive that with such a fireplace there can be no place to hang 
a crane and that my only alternative to boil the teakettle, etc., 
is to set them upon the fire. At one end of this said fireplace 
are a pair of heavy black andirons on which a fire is generally 
burning when needed. At the other end stands a dinner-pot, 
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bake pan, spider, small covered iron kettle and small brass 
kettle, with a substantial pair of tongs, a shovel, and tea- 
kettle. The hearth is composed of a variety of kinds of stone, 
some brick, and then pieced out with clay which does very 
well when dry, but if water is spilled upon it, it becomes very 
muddy. The floor is a very good one for a cabin, that is, it is 
made of rough oak-boards tolerably tight and nailed down. 
Above us are rough beams with old, dirty, broken boards laid 
on them and this is our ceiling over head. Our walls are just 
such as you would imagine those of a hewed log house to be 
that was “chinked and daubed”, that is the cracks that are 
left when one log is laid on another is filled with billets of 
wood and then daubed with mud. But we have the good for- 
tune to have various rough boards nailed over this mud in the 
inside of our cabin. The logs are very much smoked and the 
only way of cleaning them is to whitewash them; this we 
have thought of doing, but we hope not to stay here longer than 
next fall and as lime is very difficult to procure best not to be 
at the trouble for so short a time. We will next contemplate 
our door, which turns on wooden hinges, fastened by a wooden 
latch which is raised or lowered by a string. This is situated 
in the middle of one side of the house and on the other side, 
opposite the door, is our only window; this contains twelve 
lights and is placed horizontally. Here is our house and now 
let me show you our furniture.— 


“My tea-kettle is copper lined with pewter, $2.87. 
This stands on the left hand of the fireplace. The remaining 
furniture of this end of the room is a ladder of Mr. Hovey’s 
make (and a finished one it is) running up to the loft; back 
of it, or rather under it, a couple of chairs. We will now keep 
on the side of the room; the first thing here is a cherry bureau 
which I got for twelve dollars. On this stands the little black 
trunk that I got at Peacham, filled with vials and medicines 
likewise Scott’s Family Bible. Next is the door before de- 
scribed. Next to this is my bed, which stands the foot towards 
the fire. It stands some way out from the side of the house, 
so that behind it I have quite a comfortable little clothes press. 
The bed-stead is a very plain common one, but strong, $8.00. 
I could have got very handsome ones, but I thought it was 
not expedient. Next to this usually is a candle-stand but that 
I now have writing on. On this side another bed-stead stands 
just like the other but running the other way of the house, 
the side being toward the fire. This is covered with the bed- 
spread (now a quilt) that mother gave me, my bed has the 
quilt on it that she pieced out of my green calico and red and 
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olive colored one and her red gingham. I intend having cur- 
tains round my bed, and have made them out of some eleven 
cent calico that I got at Utica, but my frame is not ready yet. 
But to return, next this spare-bed is Mr. Hovey’s writing table 
and library. Next comes the window—with the same blue 
calico curtain before it that Mrs. White gave me last fall. 
Under this a good sized table stands, cherry $3.50, next a 
plain red-framed looking-glass, with a picture of a house on 
the upper part. Now comes my kitchen department. The most 
prominent thing in this is a cupboard for dishes, etc., made 
by the Reverend E. O. H., which would be an ornament to any 
kitchen in the U. 8. On this I keep my brass candle-sticks 
and two tin ones, and a tea tray leans back against the logs. 
In the vicinity of this hang towel, ironing grate, broom, fire 
hook, tin wash-basin, tin ladle, wing-holders, coffee-mill, knead- 
ing-board, etc., etc., and we have now come around to our 
starting place.— 


“Six chairs are scattered about my room, kitchen 
chairs, split bottoms, $.75 apiece. But I have not told you of 
the loft yet. This is equivalent to a chamber in a frame house. 
This is low and very open, no windows, and no other floor 
than I described as being over the room. Up here I keep flour, 
potatoes, trunks, cod-fish, dried apples, salt, big brass kettle, 
etc.” 


In other letters to her Eastern relatives, Mrs. 
Hovey expresses her horror of the vices of her new neighbors. 
These people, she finds, especially those in the river settle- 
ments along the Wabash, are a wild and turbulent lot—“It is 
not so fashionable a thing to be a Christian here as in the 
East!” In another letter she writes: 


“Tt hope you may never have to encounter so much 
ignorance, wickedness, and opposition to the truth as we are 
surrounded with. This is a large and rich settlement where 
we are; but Mr. Hovey was positively denied the use of the 
school-house for a Sunday-school by the trustees.—There is no 
attention paid by them to the Sabbath. One of our neighbor’s 
little girls was in this day, and I talked to her about God and 
Heaven, but she never had heard of them before——Her mother 
cannot read. I know three within half a mile of us that do not 
know a word who are mothers of large families and disposed 
to let their children grow up in the same way.” 


Crawfordsville, Mrs. Hovey had learned, was a more 
respectable place than the Coal Creek country. But even 
Crawfordsville, she was to find when she moved there, was an 
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abode of many wicked. Particularly troublesome was in- 
temperance. The Crawfordsville merchant, as a matter of 
compelling custom, kept a large case-bottle of corn liquor on 
his counter, with a bowl of maple sugar, a pitcher of water, 
and a tumbler. Whoever bought from him had a right to a 
drink or drinks. Yet the situation was better than it had 
been, for in 1830 a temperance movement had swept over the 
country; and in Crawfordsville Pastor James Thomson of the 
Presbyterian church had been its vigorous and effective leader. 

In fact, in 1832 Crawfordsville had three churches, 
each with its own church edifice on its own ground, and each 
with its own resident pastor. Of these the Baptist church 
had been the first organized, followed shortly by the Methodist 
and the Presbyterian. Most of the church people were “Old 
Lights,’ who wanted the church to stick to the primitive sim- 
plicities of religion and let socialization and education in 
religion take care of themselves. These people were definitely 
opposed to such new-fangled ideas as Sunday schools, mis- 
sionary enterprises, and temperance movements. Pastor Thom- 
son, of the Presbyterian church, and half or more of his 
flock were “New Lights,” to whom the gospel had also a social 
significance. Except for this fact, Wabash College might never 
have existed. 

The first Presbyterian service to be held in the Wa- 
bash region had been held on December 15, 1822, in an un- 
finished cabin two miles southwest of what was to be Craw- 
fordsville. The cabin belonged to John Cowan, father of Judge 
John M. Cowan, who graduated from Wabash in 1842 and 
living until 1920 was for many years the college’s oldest livy- 
ing graduate. The service was presided over by a Mr. Beatty, 
a home missionary sent out by the General Assembly of the 
church. A year and a half later, in June 1824, another home 
missionary, Isaac Reed, organized the Presbyterian Church of ~ 
Crawfordsville. Among the seven charter members was Judge 
Williamson Dunn, of whom Mr. T. H. Ristine in his History 
of the Crawfordsville Presbyterian Church says that he was 
“more than any other person the founder of the Presbyterian 
church in this place.” 


Judge, and Major, Dunn was a Kentuckian, origin- 
ally, of Scotch-Irish descent. In 1809 he had established his 
residence in Hanover, Indiana. He had been a captain in the 
War of 1812, and had later been appointed register of the 
land office. About the time the location of the land office 
was changed from Terre Haute to Crawfordsville, he moved 
his family to Crawfordsville, where he lived until 1830, re- 
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turning then to Hanover. Besides donating the original » 


campus of Wabash College, he was a founder of Hanover Col- 
lege, and is also esteemed as a founder of Indiana University. 
At Wabash he was the first man to be elected trustee, serving 
from 1832 to 1836, and then retiring from the Board, presum- 
ably to devote to Hanover what time he had for college 
matters. His greatest service to Wabash was his service to 
the church under the auspices of which the college was 
founded. He was the first elder and the first clerk of session 
of the church; and he donated to it the lot on which it built 
its first meeting-place—the lot at Pike and Water Streets 
which has recently become the site of the new City Building. 


Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians at first all 
held services, in turn, in the log court house. Later a brick 
building was erected in the north part of town for a subscrip- 
tion school; and church services were held there. Then, in 1828, 
the Baptists put up the first regular church building, and gen- 
erously allowed the Presbyterians to use it until they had 


—— 


their own building ready for occupancy in 1830. In 1827, hav- » 


ing then twenty-three members, the church had welcomed the 
coming of James Thomson, its first pastor. He was an ener- 
getic young man, who could meet the pioneer settler on his 
own ground. He went out into the clearings after converts, 
and he held a “protracted meeting” in the Baptist building 
while it was still unfinished; so that by the time he had 
finished his own church edifice, in 1830, he had increased his 
membership to 122. 


Wabash College has always regarded as its founders 
the nine men present at the little “Convention” of November 
21, 1882, at James Thomson’s home; and these men certainly 
were founders in a sense of the word that does not quite apply 
to the first teacher in the college, Caleb M. Mills, to its first 
president, Elihu W. Baldwin, nor to the three members of its 
first board of trustees who were elected to the board at that 
meeting in James Thomson’s house, and who were probably 
there in spirit, but who were not present in the flesh—Martin 
M. Post, Samuel G. Lowry, and Williamson Dunn. Even 
within the limited number of nine, there were undoubtedly 
degrees of leadership and of responsibility for the new idea 
of founding a college. And it is a part of the tradition of the 
college, no doubt a sound tradition, that if any one man more 
than another is to be singled out as founder, that man must 
be James Thomson; though it can never be certain that the 
coming of Edmund O. Hovey to the state in 1831 was not the 
force that precipitated Thomson’s taking of the initiative; 
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nor can it be certain that it was not the coming into the region 
of John M. Ellis, who had successfully founded Illinois Col- 
lege two years before, that was the precipitating circumstance. 
Certainly it never occurred to any of the founders themselves 
to dispute over precedence in honor; though all the rest of 
the nine would have conceded freely that it was Hovey wh 
did most for the college. . 
James Thomson was born at Springdale, Ohio, a 
town near Cincinnati, at which his father was presbyterian 
pastor, on June 1, 1801. The father, John Thomson, who from 
1834 until his death lived with his sons in Crawfordsville, had 
moved to Ohio in 1800 from Kentucky. But he had been 
born and brought up in Pennsylvania, and had lived in Ken- 
tucky only for a few years. His grandparents had come to 
America from Ireland. James was the oldest son of John 
and his wife Nancy (Steele) Thomson. James and his next 
younger brother John Steele Thomson, also a founder of 
Wabash, were prepared for college by their father, and were 
sent to Miami College, from which they both graduated in 
1826. James was licensed to preach in the same year, and 
spent a year preaching in a well settled community near Mt. 
Carmel before he came to Crawfordsville. As a frontier 
preacher, he had the advantage over the other presbyterian 
home missionaries that, while he was a college man, he had 
lived all his life near the frontier and had a ready understand- 
ing of the pioneer habit of mind. He played an important role 
in the life of the college only for a few years. In 1842, pro- 
testing that his work for the church and the college had ex- 
hausted him physically and financially, he resigned his pastor- 
ate. He remained a trustee of the college until 1853; but he 
moved to Minnesota, and died there on October 1, 1873. 


John Steele Thomson, brother of James, read the- 
ology for a time after his graduation from Miami, and was 
licensed to preach in 1829. He came then to his first charge 
at Newtown in Fountain County. In the fall of 1831 he was 
called to the Presbyterian church at Waveland, in Montgom- 
ery County. He was succeeded at Newtown by a young un- 
known from the East, Edmund O. Hovey. At the meeting 
of the founders in his brother’s house, it was John Steele 
Thomson who read the scriptures and offered the prayer. 
Elected a trustee, he was chosen by his fellow trustees pro- 
fessor of mathematics. He took up his duties as teacher at 
the beginning of 1834, the third professor on the college list. 
It was he that when the college was burned in 1838 made the 
appeal to the citizens of Crawfordsville, long remembered for 
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its eloquence, to rebuild the college. His health failed, and on 
January 3, 1848, he died in his thirty-ninth year, of tubercu- 
losis. 


The services of these two elder Thomson brothers to , 
the college, great as they were, were not destined to extend 
over many years. The third son of the family, William Mc- 
Clure Thomson, was not connected with the college except for 
receiving from it, in 1838, the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
He was a missionary for forty years in Syria and the author 
of “The Land and the Book,” long accepted as a standard 
work on the Holy Land. The fourth son was Alexander 
Thomson, lawyer, trustee for over half a century, and treasurer 
for half that time. The fifth son, Samuel S., the fourth to be 
ordained as a minister, was for forty years professor of Latin 
in the college. There was one daughter, Mary. And she served 
the college perhaps hardly less than her brothers: she married 
Edwin J. Peck of Indianapolis, who gave Wabash one hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, the greatest sum received by the 
college from any one source in the first seventy years of its 
life. But the work that these later Thomsons did for the 
college, they and their descendants, is matter for subsequent 
chapters. 


James and John 8S. Thomson were representatives of 
a type almost exclusively responsible for the founding and the 
early management and functioning of Wabash College. This 
type is the presbyterian home missionary of the early nine- 
teenth century. The home missionary was a man apart in In- 
diana. He lived in a pioneer house, and he ate pioneer food 
from a pioneer table. But in habit of mind and in aspiration he 
was almost as far removed from the other pioneers as the 
foreign missionary of today is from his heathen. For such 
eloquence as he possessed, and for his integrity, his neighbors 
respected him and even admired, or possibly loved, him. They 
were glad to have his church to go to, or for others to go to. 
But they wanted him to stay in his church; and any ideas 
he might have about things outside of his church they despised 
as the imaginative vagaries of a child. His temperance ex- 
hortations were impertinent. His talk of higher education’ 
was less meddlesome but more absurd. With land to clear, | 
and roads to build, and with Black Hawk on the warpath, 
have we not enough important things to think of to keep our 
minds full and overflowing? Why a college? Have we not 
built a new school building, of brick, to house the local stu- 
dents? Have we not hired teachers to teach them the essential 
three R’s? Straight plowing and straight shooting are more 
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important than philosophy; and a dead Indian is much more 
to the point than a dead language. Preachers are all right: 
we want them in our pulpits. But a lot of training is by 
no means essential to good preaching. And anyway we don’t 
have to train them here. When we want trained ones we can 
send back East for them, where they have more time to think 
about John Calvin and John Wesley. And as for teachers— 
can’t any young lawyer or preacher teach the boys and girls 
all they need to know? Give them a little spelling, a little 
ciphering, and a little handwriting, with a liberal sprinkling 
of the rod, and they’ll have more than their fathers had be- 
fore them. Did Tippecanoe Harrison graduate from a semi- 
nary? Did Old Hickory Jackson know any Latin or Greek 
when he swung the British agents in Florida higher than 
Haman? 

But their lack of a majority of the people to sup- 
port their actions did not deter the presbyterian missionaries 
. from great undertakings. They founded the first four colleges 
to be established in Indiana. Samuel Scott, the first minister 
of his denomination to enter the region, founded the now de- 
funct Vincennes University while Indiana was still a terri- 
tory. John Finlay Crowe, a thorough-going Calvinist, founded 
Hanover in 1826. Baynard Hall, a Princeton seminary prod- 
uct, started in 1820 the academy at Bloomington that in 1828 
became Indiana College—which had another presbyterian, Dr. 
Andrew Wylie, as its first president. The presbyterianism of 
Wabash was tinged with congregationalism. Hovey and Ellis 
of its founders had been trained in congregationalist Andover. 
But from 1801 to 1837 a “Plan of Union” was in effect between 
the two denominations; and during that time the Congrega- 
tionalists, finding that those of their own sect were generally 
fewer in any western community than the Presbyterians, 
threw their missionary resources in men and money whole- 
heartedly into movements for founding Presbyterian churches 
and colleges. | 


Alone of the home missionaries concerned in the 
founding of Wabash, John M. Ellis represented not primarily 
the church extension side of the missionary movement but the 
American Education Society. A New Englander, born in 1791, 
he had graduated from Dartmouth in 1822, and from Andover 
Seminary in 1825. In 1826, an ordained minister, he came to 
Illinois as the representative of the “Connecticut Association”, 
one of a group of seven missionaries commonly called “the 
Yale Band.” He strove to establish a college first at Kaskaskia, 
then when that effort failed, at Jacksonville. His second effort 
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was successful: Illinois College, founded in 1829, places him 
first among the four men she honors as founders. He seems 
to have come to Indiana in the fall of 1882, whether summoned 
hither or on his own initiative and that of the American Edu- 
cation Society, but in any case with the definite intention of 
cooperating in the establishment of a college in the Wabash 
country. Writing concerning this visit sixteen years later, he 
explains that he had become acquainted with a desperate need 
for educated ministers in Indiana and with the fruitlessness 
of the efforts of the ministers then engaged there to obtain 
adequate reinforcements to their numbers from the East. Also 
he had learned that twelve or fifteen young men in the Wa- 
bash country wanted to study for the ministry if they could 
have the facilities for education. “This seemed in those cir- 
cumstances the clearest providential indication to found a col- 
lege for the education of these young men. After conversation 
and correspondence with all the brethren for six or eight 
weeks, a general meeting for maturer deliberation and prayer 
was held at Crawfordsville’—the founders’ convention. Mr. 
Ellis did not become a trustee, nor serve the college subsequent- 
ly in any prominent way. But two years later, meeting Ed- 
mund QO. Hovey in the East, at the time when Mr. Hovey had 
reached the lowest point of despair of raising money enough to 
enable the college to go on, and had written his resignation 
ready to send to the college trustees, Mr. Ellis persuaded him 
not to send his letter, but to try again. After his missionary 
labors in the West, Mr. Ellis went back to New England; he 
was for a time pastor of the church in Hanover; and he died 
in Nashua, New Hampshire, in 1855. 


Besides the Thomsons, and Ellis, and Hovey, three 
other presbyterian home missionaries who had to do with the 
very beginnings of Wabash College, as founders or as members 
of the first Board of Trustees, were James A. Carnahan, Mar- 
tin M. Post, and Samuel G. Lowry. 


Of these, James A. Carnahan was born in Nicholas 
County, Kentucky, in 1802, came to Indiana in 1818, was edu- 
cated at a famous old school called “the log college” in Li- 
vonia, Indiana, and in Louisville, was graduated from Auburn 
Seminary in 1829, and in July of 1829 settled at Dayton in 
Tippecanoe County as pastor of the Presbyterian church there. 
He remained with the church at Dayton until his death, Jan- 
uary 19, 1879—forty-nine years later. He was a trustee of 
Wabash College for forty-six years—from the founding, at 
which he was present, until his death. He was never, perhaps, 
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a leader in the management of college affairs; but he was a 
man much loved. At the college, through all the latter part of 
his life, he was known as “Father Carnahan.” 


Samuel G. Lowry, born in eastern Tennessee in 1800, 
was educated at Washington College, and graduating there 
in 1817, went to Kentucky and taught school. He studied 
theology under such masters as he could find, and in 1821 
was ordained. After preaching two years at Cabin Creek, Ken- 
tucky, and two years at New Richmond, Ohio, he came in 1825 
to Indiana, preaching at Kingston, then at Bainbridge. In 
1832 he was pastor of the Presbyterian church at Rockville. 
Elected a trustee, in his absence, by the founders, he served 
as trustee until 1857, when he removed to Minnesota. When 
the college celebrated its semi-centennial, in 1882, old Mr. 
Lowry, sole survivor of the men of ’32, came back to Craw- 
fordsville to take a part in the proceedings. 


Martin M. Post was a Vermonter, and a graduate of 
Middlebury College, 1826, and Andover, 1829. On Christmas 
Day of 1829 he arrived in the new village of Logansport, and 
he remained there as Presbyterian pastor until his death. 
October 11, 1876. When he was chosen trustee of Wabash on 
November 21, 1832, he was a fortnight short of his twenty- 
seventh birthday; and he served as trustee until 1870. He 
was more of a positive force on the Board than either Carna- 
han or Lowry. He was genuinely a scholarly man, and able; 
greatly loved, too, and sometimes called, when he was an old 
man, “the St. John of the Wabash.” 


Of the four lay founders, three, Gilliland, Robinson, 
and McConnell, were elders in Mr. James Thomson’s church. 
The fourth, Bradford King, is the man whose presence at the 
founders’ convention has not, in recent times, been easy to 
explain. He was a native of Massachusetts, born there in 1793. 
He had moved in 1830, with his parents, to the vicinity of 
Rochester, New York. He was a devout presbyterian, and ap- 
parently had as a hobby the establishment of schools and col- 
leges in which manual labor should be associated with study, 
though there is no evidence that he had any great resources 
from which to make financial contribution to this cause. He 
seems to have been a friend of Mr. Ellis’s, for he had been with 
him at Illinois College. Perhaps he was in Indiana simply as 
Ellis’s traveling companion. He did not become a trustee of 
Wabash, nor so far as is known have anything subsequently 
to do with this college he helped to found. In later life, he 
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was an active abolitionist, and after the Civil War a worker , 
among the freedmen. He died at Rochester, in 1875. 


The three Crawfordsville elders were, presumably, 
like King, somewhat older than the young home missionaries 
with whom they cooperated. The most important of them must 
have been John Gilliland, for he alone of them was elected a 
trustee. He had come from Ohio to Madison and then to Ris- 
ing Sun, in Indiana, and from Rising Sun, in 1828, to Craw- 
fordsville. He had some education, for he was a surveyor and 
a school teacher. As a surveyor he was a member of the com- 
mission appointed by the Legislature to establish a location 
for the new state capital; and he had a hand in the laying 
out of Indianapolis. In Crawfordsville he was greatly trusted 
and respected—“He was a devout and lovable Christian,” ac- 
cording to an old report, “generally esteemed by all classes, 
but very humble in prayer.” He lived in a cabin at the north 
end of Washington Street, was twice married, and had eight 
children. He had been well to do, but had become poor. As 
trustee of the college, he served one term, to 1836; and from 
1832 to 1834 he was the college’s first treasurer. He was still 
in Crawfordsville in 1838, for he is reported to have ex- 
claimed on seeing the smouldering ruins of the college in that 
year “we did not know how much we loved the college until 
this calamity came.” Some time after that he moved to Iowa, 
to live with his son David; and about the college no one heard 
from him again. 


Of Hezekiah Robinson it is known that he was born 
in Ohio, near Dayton, in 1784, and that he came to Crawfords- 
ville in October of 1825. He owned a saw mill on Dry Branch, 
near the Big Four arch; but his business failed. No doubt the 
Branch failed. He worked at building; and helped to erect 
the Baptist and the Presbyterian churches. And he sometimes 
taught singing school. He was not an educated man, but he 
was regarded as a useful and admirable citizen. 


John McConnel was a saddler and harness maker. 
He lived in Crawfordsville only from 1828 to 1834. He is sup- 
posed to have come from Ohio; whither he went is completely 
unknown. 


The one of the founders whom it remains to give an ; 
account of was Edmund O. Hovey, the man to whom Wabash 
College undoubtedly owes more than to any other one man. 
He was not only a founder: from 1834 to his death, March 10, 
1877, he was a member of the faculty; for an even longer time, 
from the beginning, in 1832, to his death, he was a trustee; 
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he was financial agent for the college, by regular appointment 
in its early years, and, in fact, all his life; he was the college 
treasurer for twenty-six years; he performed many other of- 
fices for the college with or without special title in the course 
of his long service; and it was he who brought to the college 
not only his classmate and lifelong friend and colleague, Caleb 
Mills, but the first two presidents of the college, Elihu Baldwin 
and Charles White. The story of Hovey’s life from 1832 to 
his death is the history of the college itself. The fullest exist- 
ing account of Hovey’s early life and his ancestry is to be 
found in some articles contributed to “The Wabash” of 
1898-99 by his son, Horace C. Hovey, D.D., then of Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, now deceased. 

Edmund Otis Hovey was born at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, on July 15, 1801. His father was Roger Hovey; 
his mother had been Martha Freeman. Both of them were 
descended from colonial families that had been long in the 
land. Roger Hovey had been a revolutionary soldier, from 
Connecticut, at the age of seventeen; after the war he went 
to New Hampshire and became the blacksmith of Hanover and 
of Dartmouth College. In his shop on the Parade he made all 
the ironwork for Dartmouth Hall. Edmund O. was the ninth 
of Roger Hovey’s ten children, five of whom had died of an 
epidemic before Edmund was born. When Edmund was twelve 
years old, his father moved across the river to Thetford, Ver- 
mont, a village in the hills ten miles to the north. The boy 
went to school there, as he had done at Hanover; and in 1819 
he entered the Thetford Academy. After a year in the Academy 
he taught school for several years. In 1821, he was one of 
the converts at a great revival in Thetford. He became in- 
tensely interested in theology; and he acquired a consuming 
ambition, which he confessed in a letter to his parents, “to 
benefit mankind.” His parents did not want him to go to col- 
lege, and refused to send him. But the Thetford church 
thought well enough of him to assume the main responsibility 
for his college expenses. He worked so hard preparing him- 
self for college that his health failed. He rested for nearly a 
year, taking a long horseback ride through New England, and 
making long visits with relatives. At last, in 1825, he entered 
Dartmouth. 

In college the young Hovey worked hard at what- 
ever his hand found to do, in order to help meet his expenses. 
The long vacation then was in the winter; and in each long 
vacation Edmund Hovey taught school. Of his classmates two 
were to affect his life powerfully: Caleb Mills, who was to be 
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neighbor and colleague and friend throughout his life in the 
West, and Horace Carter, through whom he met his wife. 
Horace Carter was the son of Ezra Carter, dead at this time 
but formerly principal of the Academy at Peacham, Vermont, 
and was the brother of Mrs. Charles White, wife of the man 
who was from 1824 to 1828 the pastor of the church at Thet- 
ford, and who was later to become, through Hovey, second 
president of Wabash College. Horace Carter, a close friend 
of Hovey’s, fell ill of typhoid fever, in his junior year, and 
after an illness of ten days, through which Hovey cared for 
him, died. After the funeral, the widowed mother and two 
of the sisters of Carter came to Hanover to express their grat- 
itude to his faithful friend. Of the sisters, one was Mrs. 
Charles White of Thetford; the other was Mary Carter, un- 
married. And Edmund Hovey fell in love with Mary. The 
next year he had an opportunity to go up into Caledonia 
County as agent for a tract society. He spent some of his 
time in Peacham; and he and Mary became engaged. 

Graduating from Dartmouth in 1828, Edmund Hovey 
went directly to the theological seminary at Andover; his 
friend Caleb Mills graduated with him from college, but did 
not join him at Andover until 1829. At the seminary as in 
college, Hovey worked for money with which to meet his ex- 
penses. With five other students he fitted out a carpentry shop, 
and made boxes and other articles for sale. But in order to 
get through he had also to borrow five hundred dollars. In 
his vacations he did missionary work in northern Vermont, 
and in Quebec, for which he was paid a little but not much. 
At last, on September 26, 1831, at a meeting of the Presbytery 
of Newburyport, held in Bradford, he was ordained to preach ; 
and two days later he was graduated from the seminary, mak- 
ing his oration on the singularly uncatholic subject, “Catholic- 
ism as an Obstacle to the Spread and Prevalence of Chris- 
tianity.”” There were six men of the Andover graduating class 
who were ordained together. The charge to them was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Elias Cornelius, who told the young men, among 
other things, to be sure “to build a college in the Mississippi 
valley.” 

These six, newly ordained, immediately joined twelve 
other ministers to form what they named “The Band of West- 
ern Men.” It was the largest number that the American Home 
Missionary Society had ever sent out at one time. Only five 
of them, not including Hovey, had fixed destinations in the 
West. They were told many discouraging things about the new 
country. But from Peacham, Mary Carter wrote to Edmund 
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Hovey “I have lately taken so great an interest in those in- 
fant Western States that I read with eagerness everything 
that relates to them, and wish for nothing so much as to see 
their interesting people, though you give me so little encour- 
agement that I shall ever meet my New England friends again 
if I go.” They were married at Peacham on October 5, 18381, 
Mary in her traveling dress. Immediately they started for the 
West. They came by way of Lake Erie and the Maumee to 
Fort Wayne. There somebody urged them to go to a new set- 
tlement growing up about Fort Dearborn on Lake Michigan. 
But they were drawn by what they had heard of its needs to 
the Wabash Country; and so they came down the Wabash to 
Fountain County. Their cabin there, on the bank of Coal 
Creek, between Newtown and Rob Roy, we have already seen. 

In his first few weeks of life in the Wabash Country, 
Hovey must have felt desperately alone, except for his bride, 
among the irreligious and uncouth pioneers. He was the only 
preacher of his sect in Fountain County. But he cannot have 
been long in finding that in other presbyterian missionaries 
scattered about in neighboring counties he had at hand closely 
kindred spirits. How early he met the Thomsons cannot now 
be learned—soon, surely, for John S. Thomson preceded him 
as preacher at Newtown—nor whether at his first meeting 
with either of them anything was said about a college. It 
would be interesting to know if he discussed the matter of 
a college with James Thomson prior to April 23, 1882. For 
that is the date of what appears to be the first documentary 
record bearing on the founding of Wabash College. This is an 
entry on an old church minute book; and it reads: “The ses- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church of Crawfordsville, deeming 
the education of young men for the ministry of great impert- 
ance to the interests of religion, and believing united exer- 
tions are necessary in order to furnish the destitute with the 
preaching of the gospel by an able and well qualified ministry, 
do agree to become auxiliary to the general assembly’s board 
of education and agree to be governed by the following rules.” 
There follows a statement of rules for the raising of funds for 
college purposes. 


The next record bearing on the college history stands 
in the handwriting of Edmund O. Hovey, secretary, the first 
entry in the little book that contains the earliest minutes of 
the Board of Trustees of Wabash College. It is the account 
of the meeting in James Thomson’s little brick house in Craw- 
fordsville on the evening of Wednesday, November 21, 1832. 
We read there that the Reverend Mr. John M. Ellis was called 
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to the chair, and that the meeting was opened by song, scrip- 
ture reading, and prayer. Mr. James Thomson was then called 
on to make a specific statement of the object of the meeting, 
which “appeared to be the consideration of the propriety of 
making an effort to establish in this region of the country a 
Literary institution connected with Manual labor.” 


In the little minute book the conclusions reached at 
the meeting are set down as follows: 


“ist. The low state of common school education in 
the Country is such as to excite alarm, as, upon the most lib- 
eral calculation, there is not more than one in ten of the chil- 
dren of this new and rapidly increasing community regularly 
at school. The only probable means of improving our State in 
this respect is the establishment of institutions of this kind 
from which a sufficient number of competent teachers can be 
furnished. 


“2nd. The necessity of educating young men who 
have the Ministry in view in the region of the country where 
their labors are needed and where, as here, they might be 
brought out in greater numbers if an institution was within 
their reach. Several such are now ready to commence study 
with a view to the Ministry. 


“3rd. Such a measure adopted here would enable the 
churches of this region to appropriate their own resources. 


“4th. A large section of the most fertile country, 
decidedly the most desirable part of Indiana, and inferior, per- 
haps, in resources to no section of equal extent in the West, 
150 miles long and 80 or 100 broad, and containing a popula- 
tion of from 75,000 to 100,000 where ten years ago there were 
not probably 100 white families, and this population still in- 
creasing yearly with a rapidity seldom, if ever, equalled :—This 
is the country to be benefited by such an institution, as the 
other institutions of the State do not afford a prospect of sup- 
plying its wants.” 

With such views held by all those in attendance it 
was natural for these men to proceed to immediate action. 
Having unanimously agreed on the expediency of an institu- 
tion they agreed on Crawfordsville as a site. The school was 
to be established as an English and Classical High School 
rising to the grade of College as soon as the needs of the 
country warranted. Trustees were to be elected immediately, 
under the regulations, that no member of the faculty other 
than the president should be a member of the Board—as yet 
there was neither faculty nor president—and “That the Board 
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when organized have the power to fill their number at pleas- 
ure.” 

Under these rules eight trustees, of a number which 
was not to exceed fifteen, were elected by ballot. The first to 
be chosen was Williamson Dunn; after him, Hovey, the two 
Thomsons, Carnahan, Post, Lowry, and Gilliland. At the meet- 
ing of the trustees in the evening, John S. Thomson was 
elected clerk; a president of the Board was not chosen until 
1834, when James Thomson was elected to the office. At a 
meeting held the next day, besides accepting Williamson 
Dunn’s offer of fifteen acres of ground for a campus, the trus- 
tees appointed James Thomson agent to solicit funds at his 
own discretion until the matter of raising money should be 
more definitely provided for at a future meeting, and in- 
structed him also to make preliminary arrangements for the 
purchase of more land from Williamson Dunn adjoining the 
tract he had donated. And John Gilliland was named as treas- 
urer. 

On this same Thursday, November 22, in the evening, 
the college project was submitted to a public meeting of the 
citizens of Crawfordsville and the surrounding country in the 
Presbyterian church—a meeting that must have been called 
beforehand, in anticipation of favorable action on the question 
of founding a college at the meeting on the twenty-first. At 
this public meeting the first subscriptions to the college were 
made. How much was subscribed is not known. But it is 
known that in the entire first year after the founding of the 
college the total amount subscribed was only $1248. At the 
end of two years the amount was only $2514. The “shrinkage” 
in these subscriptions was $170. The portion contributed by 
citizens of Crawfordsville was a little under $600. In fact, 
though the public meeting is said to have been a spirited affair, 
no notice whatever was taken of it in the town newspaper. 
Nor did that paper make any single reference to the college at 
the time of the founding nor for a year afterward. And when 
in the next year the trustees made application to the legisla- 
ture for a charter for the college, a lobby from Montgomery 
County went over to Indianapolis with the express purpose 
of defeating the application. Such was the enthusiasm of the 
main body of the pioneers for higher education. 


The fact is that the pioneers of 1832 were not only, 
with few exceptions, ignorant—they gloried in their igno- 
rance. On the side of ignorance were to be found, in the first 
place, practically all the irreligious. But equally devoted to 
ignorance were many of the religious, who sought in the Bible, 
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and considered that they found there, sanction for resolute 
continuance in their blissful state. There was indeed no Evolu- 
tion in those days to divide church people. But there was the 
distinction between Old Light and New Light, comparable 
at some points to the difference between fundamentalist and 
modernist. The itinerant preacher, often only half literate 
himself, left in his wake a mass of prejudices and misconcep- 
tions. He spread suspicion of a scholarly ministry: through 
a scholar would speak only the voice of the schools; but 
through the inspired ignorant man, the authentic voice of God. 


Above all the Old Lights looked with suspicion on 
any form of social activity proposed or engaged in by any 
more liberal church. How strong the Old Lights were in Craw- 
fordsville is shown by a vote taken in a church association 
meeting held in August, 1832. Nine churches were represented, « 
and seven of them declared for Old School theology. At the 
same meeting, says an old record, “They passed a vote disap- 
proving of all societies of a benevolent nature, specifying such 
as Temp [temperance], Sunday School, Tract, Miss [mission- 
ary]. Is it any wonder that the sanguine young missionary, 
Hovey, was moved to declare, “We have Satan with all his 
hosts against us, and he has enlisted whole churches on _his 
side.” 


But these difficulties did not discourage the little 
band of Presbyterian home missionaries. On December 3, 1832, 
James Thomson, as agent, carried their cause to the East, 
when he wrote to the Presbyterian Missionary Board appeal- 
ing to their aid in the establishment of “a classical school of 
high character.” Just before Christmas the new Board of 
_ Trustees held its second meeting, this time, for some reason— 
perhaps a meeting of presbytery there, or the nearness of the 
place to the homes of Carnahan and Post—at Delphi, Indiana, 
instead of at Crawfordsville. And through the pulpit and the 
church press they reiterated the argument for a college where 
soul and intellect could be trained. They were convinced that 
only such a measure would save the great Western Country 
from free-thinkers, atheists, Catholics, and Unitarians. They 
were convinced, more reasonably, that only such a measure 
would save the evangelical churches themselves from the con- 
servatism and ignorance of the Old Lights. 


In the legislative session of the next winter, 1833-34, 
they won their charter; but only after a hard fight, and only 
by accepting a compromise. At this time all charters were 
secured by special act rather than by general law. This situa- 
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tion gave opportunity for the enemies of the college, and to 
those fearful of a union of education and religion, to oppose 
the charter. Would not the school become entirely sectarian 
in character, and make for the setting up of a Presbyterian 
theocracy? Had not the Presbyterians already founded three 
colleges in the state, the only three that had yet been founded 
by anybody? Why allow the creation of an institution that 
would be constantly calling for contributions when there were 
plenty of subscription schools where students could learn? 
Citizens of Crawfordsville, as has been said, joined in the op- 
position. The antagonism became so marked that it was felt 
concessions must be made if a charter was to be secured at all. 
The opposition insisted that contributors to the college be al- 
lowed to vote for trustees, and that teaching be non-sectarian. 
Concerning these demands, Assemblyman Thomas J. Evans, 
staunch ally of the college, wrote to Edmund Hovey: 


“Who ever heard of a literary institution being man- 
aged by the crowd ?—Every exertion has been used by me to 
forward the view of Mr. Thomson, but to no effect. The same 
story about Presbyterian ambition and union of church and 
state, that is so often heard in grog shops and on the stump 
from the mouths of demagogues, has here been heard. I think 
it is best not to have a charter unless we can get such an one 
as will answer the purpose for which it was intended.” 


In the end the charter was modified to provide for 
control by contributors; and all suggestions of connection with 
the Presbyterian church were omitted. It was, as things turned 
out, a wise compromise. 


The provision that trustees were to be elected by 
contributors, each man giving as much as ten dollars having 
a vote, cramped and worried the college through the twenty 
years of the life of the old charter; but its intended results 
were successfully evaded. Local contributors never got con- 
trol of the college, for the reason that more money by far was 
contributed to it from the East than from the West; and 
whenever an Easterner made a contribution, the college agent 
was careful to get a very comprehensive proxy from him, and 
took it home with him to be voted by the trustees. Hence the 
Board was after all self perpetuating. 


The prevention of an explicit union with the Pres- 
byterian church was early realized by the college to be more 
an advantage than a disadvantage. The founders were not 
narrowly sectarian, and the denial of union with the church 
made them even less narrowly sectarian, in views and pur- 
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poses. It did not make them less zealous for the spiritual im- 
provement of their students and their fellow citizens; it did, 
perhaps, give them a somewhat freer hand in working for in- 
tellectual improvement. 

Through the summer of 1833, they strained their re- 
sources to the utmost to complete the first college building. 
They completed it; and in it on December 3, 1833, the first 
professor, Caleb Mills, taught the first class. 
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CHAPTER Ii 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT 


The delay in securing a charter did not interfere 
with the organization of the school. In the summer of 1833 
land was cleared on the Dunn tract for the first building; and 
Forest Hall, so named because of its location in a dense forest, 
was begun. The building of this hall, modest as were its di- 
mensions, was an act of courage, in view of the fact that actual 
money collected up to that time amounted to only $1,543. 
Hovey bolstered up the spirits of his co-laborers by recalling 
the words of an earlier churchman, “What ought to be done 
can be done”; and James Thomson declared that the work 
must proceed “even though there be lions in the path.” While 
the physical plant was under construction, plans were also 
evolved for securing a faculty. On November 31, 1832, five 
trustees were named as a committee of correspondence; and 
on December 19th, it was authorized to take up the matter 
of securing a teacher. James Thomson and E. O. Hovey were 
the two members of the committee who took the business 
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seriously in hand. On January 17, 1833, James Thomson re- 
ported a candidate for the first professorship, one George 
Bishop. His name appears in the records for the first and 
last time,—and attains this mention only because Professor 
McGuffey of “Reader” fame wrote his letter of recommenda- 
tion. Another candidate was also suggested at this meeting. 
But nothing came of these candidacies, for on April 16, 1833, 
a resolution was passed “That the Board deem it inexpedient 
at the present time to appoint a professor.” 


A committee was named to secure a temporary 
teacher, pending the action of the Corresponding Committee. 
No temporary incumbent was secured, however, apparently 
because the proper man was not available. James Thomson 
was especially concerned that none but a really excellent man 
should be engaged. Appealing to the “Friends of Education” 
in December, 18382, he declared that the first object of the 
new venture was to secure a competent teacher,—and preacher: 
one who would teach on week days and preach on Sundays. 
“One man in such a situation at this time will do more to 
benefit the country than three ordinary missionaries.”’ 


James Thomson’s belief in education amounted to 
a passion. He had installed Miss Riley in a school for girls 
at Crawfordsville, and was already looking forward to the 
establishment of a young ladies’ seminary. But above all he 
was interested in the establishment of a school from which 
young men could go out as teachers and ministers. His letters 
to Edmund Hovey were constantly recurring to this subject. 
And when James Thomson’s other labors demanded his at- 
tention, Hovey, as a member of the Correspondence Commit- 
tee, carried on the work. There is little doubt that Hovey wel- 
comed the task, for even before the organization of the college 
he had been writing to Caleb Mills regarding opportunities 
for service in the West. And Mills was as enthusiastic as 
Hovey and Thomson. Some time before his acceptance of the 
Wabash professorship Mills had written: 


“Public sentiment must be changed in regard to 
free schools, prejudice must be overcome, and the public mind 
awakened to the importance of carrying the means of educa- 
tion to every door. Though it is the work of years it must and 
can be done. The sooner we embark in the enterprise the 
better. It can only be effected by convincing the common 
people that the scheme we propose is practicable; that it is 
the best and most economical way of giving their children an 
education. Introductory to, and in connection with, these ef- 
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forts, we must furnish them with teachers of a higher order 
of intellectual culture than the present race of pedagogues.” 


At Andover Seminary, Mills was looked upon as a 
likely candidate for Western work. A young man of mental 
and physical energy, Mills had caught the fever that dom- 
inated the ambitious men of this period. His eagerness, his 
ambition were as great as the lank, hungry emigrant’s; but 
he wished to use those energies in rescuing the country from 
ignorance and wickedness and establishing there the faith of 
his fathers. He meant to be a competent preacher; for he had 
written Hovey regarding the best methods of preparing ser- 
mons. And Hovey had assured him, as he had assured other 
ministerial friends, that these Westerners did not like a ser- 
mon from manuscript and did not like too close confinement 
to notes. So Mills was preparing himself for a Western charge, 
when Hovey made tentative proposals regarding the teacher- 
preacher position at Crawfordsville. 


Among the manuscript letters preserved in the Wa- 
bash Library is the one written by Caleb Mills to E. O. Hovey 
tentatively accepting the place as principal of the preparatory 
department. He assures Hovey of his interest and of his wife’s 
interest, suggests a general course of study for the proposed 
school, and declares, “If 1 engage in the work I should expect 
to do it with my might.” 

Especially interesting is a postscript added by M. 
P. Jewett, teacher at Andover Theological Seminary. He as- 
sures Hovey that Mills has grown steadily since Hovey’s last 
year in the Seminary. He would be an excellent superintend- 
ent of the mechanics shop and ‘“—as a practical agriculturist 
we have not his equal in the Sem. He is in every respect a 
man of business, of good judgment, prudent, devotedly pious, 
and energetic in whatever he engages.” Evidently here was 
a man of parts, a man whom the modest Hovey proclaimed 
much abler than himself, and one who was admired by critical 
elders for his energy and his practical Christianity. 


Caleb Mills was born at Dunbarton, New Hamp- 
shire, on July 29, 1806. His ancestors were pioneer New Eng- 
landers; he had a background of puritan tradition to give 
him a high sense of obligation to society. His boyhood was 
spent on the family farmstead near Dunbarton. His time was 
occupied with routine farm labor and with attendance at 
the Dunbarton Academy. In addition to his school work, 
young Mills found time to carry out a course of reading in 
the Dunbarton circulating library; and this early experience, 
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in addition to fixing his taste for sound reading, gave him a 
peculiar interest in the development of community libraries. 


In 1824 Mills entered Dartmouth College, and from 
the first was noted for his diligence and sincerity as a stu- 
dent. Here he met Edmund Otis Hovey; and these two men, 
so different in surface characteristics, yet so alike in their 
consecration to the cause of Christian education, began their 
lifelong friendship. Already they had felt the call to service 
in the Western country. We can picture the two earnest young 
students, the gentle-mannered, soft-spoken Hovey and the ag- 
gressive, animated Mills, enlivening their sober student days 
with enthusiastic discussion of missionary opportunities on 
the frontier. In 1829 Mills entered Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. After one year he withdrew to accept a Sunday School 
Agency for the Presbyterian church in Kentucky and South- 
ern Indiana. For two years Mills continued in this work, 
making extensive tours afoot and on horseback in the back- 
woods country of the two states. Then he returned to Andover, 
passionately determined to devote his life to educational and 
religious work in the new country. He completed his theologi- 
cal training at Andover in 1833; by that time had definitely 
committed himself to the field of Christian teaching. 


It was characteristic that Mills should feel that 
theological training was essential to his calling. When he 
re-entered Andover in 1832 he had already drawn up a solemn 
covenant with God—a covenant as self-denying as any drawn 
by a Mather or an Edwards—recognizing his obligation as 
an humble servant of God. It simplifies the task of interpret- 
ing Caleb Mills to understand that this covenant was always 
interwoven in the thoughts and actions of this pioneer teacher. 
When James Thomson wrote in the “Home Missionary” re- 
garding the new classical school to be organized in the Wa- 
bash Valley, Mills’s interest was aroused, and he wrote Thom- 
son emphasizing the need of the Wabash country for good 
common schools and good teachers to man them. Mills had 
been offered a pastorate in Jefferson County, Indiana, and 
was also considering the agency for Marietta Collegiate In- 
stitute; but his enthusiasm for the Wabash country and his 
friendship with Hovey caused him to consider hopefully the 
possibility that his appointed task might be in the new school 
at Crawfordsville. In June, 1888, Mills wrote to James Thom- 
son, who had suggested that he apply for the professorship of 
English in the school: “Brother Hovey knows me, and is ac- 
quainted with my fitness and qualifications for such an office. 
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Should I engage in such business I should devote my energies 
to it.” 

The next letter indicated that Mills had been offered 
and had accepted the principalship, as well as the professor- 
ship of English. In September, 1833, he married Miss Sarah 
Marshall, of Dunbarton, and immediately began preparations 
for the long journey to the Wabash country. It was a tedious 
journey, by stage and steamboat; over three weeks were con- 
sumed on the toilsome road between Dunbarton and Craw- 
fordsville. The experience did not dampen the young teacher’s 
ardor. He took only time enough to establish his young wife 
in a modest cottage on what is now the corner of Pike and 
Washington streets before he turned to the task in hand. 
Caleb Mills possessed the essence of the spirit of the pioneer 
when he stepped off the rough trail that led across the Sugar 
Creek ford, to the college grounds and the one college building. 

Forest Hall was a modest two-story structure, inno- 
cent of paint, and with unfinished interior. It stood back a 
little from a low bluff fronting the river, set in a small clear- 
ing among walnuts and maples. Just at the edge of the clear- 
ing, a spring of clear water bubbled from the hill-side to form 
a little rivulet that followed a brief course to the river—the 
Sugar Creek of today. It was on this site that Caleb Mills 
opened the doors of the Crawfordsville English and Classical 
High School. Here on December 3, 1833, twelve students were 
enrolled, and the embryo college formally began its career as 
an educational institution. The trustees were not long content 
with the designation “high school.” When the charter was 
granted, the institution was incorporated as “The Wabash 
Teachers’ Seminary and Manual Labor College.” The first half 
of the title had been generally accepted; the addition of “Man- 
ual Labor College” was largely the work of Mills. The new 
principal believed in self-help, and had persuaded the trustees 
to endorse a plan whereby the college might give work to the 
needy student. A committee was authorized to draw up regu- 
lations on the subject. On March 24, 1834, the trustees ac- 
cepted a rather elaborate report on the Manual Labor project. 
The committee proposed to give students board at commons 
and work up to two or three hours a day at the rate of 5 cents 
per hour. They were to work under a supervisor, at hours to 
be arranged by the principal in consultation with the super- 
visor. Employment was to consist of “—making rails, cutting 
wood, clearing ground, providing copper stuff; and in making 
improvements on the college lands which may be deemed nec- 
essary by the Prudential Committee.” . 
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Some experiments in a student-supported education- 
al system had already been tried in the Western States. Robert 
Owen had sponsored a modified experiment of this nature at 
New Harmony; Marietta College in Ohio and Centre College 
in Kentucky hoped to use this method to afford self-help to 
their students. The plan proved abortive. At Marietta the 
program was soon abandoned; and the fact that the two col- 
lege-operated farms at Centre were known to the students as 
“Do Little” and “Do Less” is sufficient comment on the Ken- 
tucky experiment. The Wabash project was equally unsuc- 
cessful. 7 

John Woodman, steward of the first college build- 
ing, agreed to board students at one dollar a week and allow 
some of them to work out their board in the college garden. 
This arrangement came to naught when on September 23, 1834, 
seven months after the making of the agreement, Woodman 
was released from his contract. A second arrangement was 
also of short duration; and the experiment was finally aban- 
doned when the trustees released James G. Farr from his con- 
tract to run a college garden where students might work out 
their board and tuition. Farr’s effort lasted three years and 
its failure marked the end of the Manual Labor experiment. 
The trustees had in fact dropped “Manual Labor” from the 
college seal in 1839. Henceforth the name would appear as 
“Wabash College.” 


The failure of the Manual Labor plan was somewhat 
offset by low charges for board and tuition. On October 1, 
1888, the trustees provided that tuition should be fixed at 
four to six dollars per term, and that board with unfurnished 
room should be provided at Forest Hall for one dollar per 
week. On March 26, 1834, additional rules were adopted. Tui- 
tion fees were to be paid at the beginning of each term; ad- 
mission to classes was conditioned on the presentation of a 
properly endorsed receipt to the principal. Students unable 
to make the advance payment might make some temporary 
arrangement with the principal and the Prudential Committee 
of the Board. This brief rule indicates one of the difficulties 
of a school in the new country. Specie was scarce; and the 
chaotic condition of the nation’s finances due to the destruc- 
tion of the national bank had caused such a depreciation of 
state bank notes that they could not be accepted at face value. 
A people rich in natural resources but lacking ready money 
found it difficult to raise the few dollars required for a term’s 
tuition. From the first, Hovey, Mills, and the two Thomsons 
strove mightily to find ways and means to meet the financial 
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needs of the worthy student. On the same date that the tuition 
rules were adopted the Board considered and adopted com- 
prehensive regulations for the government of the college. Be- 
cause they represent the basic regulations of the college in its 
formative period, they are quoted in full. 


CHAPTER I. TEACHER’S DUTIES 


ist. It shall be the duty of the Instructor to open 
and close the school with prayer. 


2nd. He shall, after consulting the wishes of the 
student, his parent or guardian, determine the studies which 
each shall pursue, their order and time of recitation. 


3rd. He shall aim to give, in connection with the 
daily recitations, such instruction as will exhibit the practical 
bearing and application of the different branches of science 
taught by familiar oral lectures; and to the class of Teachers 
he shall deliver a course of written lectures on the science of 
common school instruction. 


4th. He shall have special regard to the moral and 
religious improvement of the students. 


Sth. He shall administer the discipline of the school 
on the principles of paternal government. Obstinate offenders 
shall be admonished privately, or before the school, or dis- 
missed at the discretion of the Principal: Provided, the stu- 
dent shall have the right of appeal to the Prudential Commit- 
tee, or the Board of Trustees. 


6th. <A certificate of character and deportment of 
each student shall be furnished him, his parent or guardian at 
the close of each session. 


Cuaptrrer Il. Coursss or Strupy 


1. The course of Study in the Teachers’ department shall be 


as follows: 

Ist Year— 
Ist Session 2nd Session 

1. Spelling 1. Continued 
2. Reading and defining 5. Continued 
3. Writing 6. Geography 
4. Arithmetic 7. History of United States 
5. Grammar 
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2nd Year— 
1st Session 2nd Session 
8. Algebra 11. Geometry 
9. Ancient Geography 12. Trigonometry 
10. Political C. Book and 13. Rhetoric 
Constitution of U. S. 14. Ancient and Modern His- 
5. Continued tory 
2. Continued 5. Continued 
2. Continued 
3rd Year— 
Lectures upon the science of Com. Sch. Instruction. 
Ist Session 2nd Session 
15. Natural Philosophy 19. Chemistry 
16. Astronomy 20. Mor. Philos. 
17. Paley’s Nat. Theology 21. Polit. Economy 
18. Mental Philosophy 


ceo 


1st. 


In THE CuassicaL DEPARTMENT 


. The studies will be such as are required for admission in 


classes of other colleges. 


The Principal may organize and continue at discretion a 
primary class to be engaged in the elementary branches of 
English education, in which class he may be at liberty to 
employ students of advanced standing in the teachers’ de- 
partment as ushers. 


The Tuition fees in the teachers’ and classical departments 
shall be seven dollars and fifty cents per session; and five 
dollars in the primary class. 


Students occupying rooms in the principal Building shall 
pay one dollar per session. 


CuHapTer III. Srupents’ Duttizs. 


Each student upon entering the school shall present to 
the Principal a receipt from the Treasurer for the pay- 
ment of his tuition fees, and room rent bills for the 
current session. 


2nd. No Student shall absent himself from any prescribed 


3rd. 


exercise of the school without permission. If any stu- 
dent be absent without permission he shall render a sat- 
isfactory excuse. 


It is required of every student to demean himself as a 
gentleman at his boarding house, in his room, and 
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4th. 


Sth. 


1st. 


2nd. 


ord. 


4th. 


5th. 


1st. 


2nd. 


among his associates; and any violation of the rules of 
decorum in these respects will subject him to phate 
tion and if persisted in, to dismission. 

All students are required to attend public worship on 
the Sabbath, unless their parents or guardians make 
a written request for their exemption from such attend- 
ance; or they themselves from conscientious reasons 
shall petition to be released from this obligation. Pro- 
vided no restraint or dictation shall be exercised in re- 
spect to the religious denomination with which they 
worship. Every student shall consider himself obli- 
gated to state whether he has attended meetings and if 
not to assign the reasons. 

All public performances by the students shall be sub- 
mitted to the faculty for correction and approval pre- 
vious to exhibition. 


CuHapter IV. ExXeErcIsES 


Every student shall diligently employ his time; and dur- 
ing school hours shall faithfully attend the prescribed 
lessons. 

No visiting rooms, no singing, or playing on musical 
instruments can be allowed in the hours assigned for 
study, by those occupying rooms in either the public 
buildings or private families. 

On Saturday forenoon of each week there shall be ex- 
hibited an original composition or declamation by each 
student, unless excused by the instructor. 

On Sabbath the whole school shall attend a recitation 
upon a portion of Scripture previously selected. 

At the close of each session there shall be a public 
examination of the students in the presence of the 
Board of Trustees, and others who may choose to at- 
tend; together with such other exercises as shall be 
deemed expedient. 


CuHapTrer V. MISCELLANIES 


Every student who shall have passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in the studies of the prescribed course in the 
Teachers’ department, and maintained a good moral 
character, shall be entitled to a diploma. 

Cases of inability to comply with the requisitions of 
Chap. IIT, Sec. 1 shall be submitted to the Prudential 
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Committee, and after due considerations of the reasons, 
the applicant may be admitted by giving his note for 
the payment of his tuition and room-rent bills. 


3rd. These By-laws may be altered or amended, as circum- 
stances may require, at any regular meeting of the 
Board. 


These rules were adopted at a time when Caleb Mills 
was the only active member of the faculty; but on September 
23, 1834, E. O. Hovey was appointed Professor of Natural and 
Moral Science and John S. Thomson, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics. Caleb Mills was Professor of Languages, and Principal 
of the Teachers’ Seminary. The salaries of Mills and of 
Thomson were fixed at $400 a year. Hovey’s salary was not 
mentioned at the time of his appointment, because in the year 
1834-85 he was receiving a salary of $500 and expenses as 
agent of the college in the East. John S. Thomson was acting 
as Western agent and could not be regularly on duty at the 
college. In fact, the school from December, 18338, to Septem- 
ber, 1885, was largely under one-man control. 


The two first catalogues were written by Hovey in 
long-hand. Their very brevity is a comment on the simplicity of 
the new institution. The school started with an enrollment 
of twelve. The catalogue of the following year lists a total 
enrollment of 79. Most of these were preparatory students, 
while some were in the elementary department, which was 
taught by the members of the teachers’ seminary classes. The 
first class of college grade was the freshman class of 1835-36. * 
In July 1836 the catalogue containing data for the year 1835- 
36 appeared. It was printed; and it was an ambitious effort 
compared with the long-hand productions of the previous 
years. The title page announced a “Catalogue of the Officers 
and Students of Wabash College and Teachers’ Seminary”. 
The next three pages gave the names of the sixteen trustees, 
the four members of the faculty, and the students listed by 
classes and departments. Then followed a statement of the 
course of study, beginning with the preparatory department 
and running through the senior year. The last three pages 
were devoted to a brief statement regarding religious exer- 
cises, vacations, student expenses, buildings, the history of 
the college, and its financial condition. This catalogue was 
the first one issued under President Elihu Baldwin, who had 
taken up the work of the presidency beginning with the fall 
term of 1835. The story of his coming is intimately connected 
with the activities of E. O. Hovey. 
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In 1834 Hovey had been appointed the college agent 
to the East. His duties were two-fold: to raise money, and 
to secure a president. And the prospective president must in 
turn fill two needs: he must be a good administrator, and a 
money-getter. In the fall of 1834, Hovey, with some trepida- 
tion, took up his duties as agent. It was a matter wherein he 
felt “some hope and yet much fear”. It is characteristic also 
that he did not minimize the seriousness of the duties that 
the president must undertake. He emphasized the mission- 
ary nature of the enterprise; and he pointed out that one of 
the first tasks of the new president would be the thankless 
one of raising money. 


Funds were indeed badly needed. The records of 
the trustees bear eloquent witness to the poverty of the in- 
fant institution. In 1833-84 Caleb Mills’s remuneration con- 
sisted of what he could get from tuition fees; the steward’s 
recompense for acting as librarian consisted of the privilege to 
“make free use of the books”. It is little wonder that Hovey 
despaired of success, and at one time contemplated resigning 
his agency. John M. Ellis urged him to consult with mem- 
bers of the Yale faculty before taking final action. These 
men reminded him of the discouraging period in Yale’s early 
history, and suggested that he appeal to the New England 
churches for financial aid. This appeal was given weight 
when leading Presbyterians in New York and Boston endorsed 
the project. Hovey’s former teachers at Andover were inter- 
ested, and commended his agency in a letter of endorsement. 


“Theological Seminary, Andover 
June 17th, 1884. 


“The undersigned have heard and seriously consid- 
ered the statements made by the Rey. E. O. Hovey, respecting 
the establishment of a Manual Labor College and Teachers’ 
Seminary, at Crawfordsville, in Indiana. They are satisfied 
that the object is highly important, and they commend it to 
the patronage of all who are willing to aid our brethren of the 
new settlements in the establishment of Seminaries for the 
education of the rising generation. Mr. Hovey has for sev- 
eral years been well known to the most of them, and they have 
no hesitation in saying that full confidence may be placed in 
his designs and his representations. 

Leonard Woods 
Moses Stuart 
Thomas H. Skinner 
Ralph Emerson.” 
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Hovey was greatly encouraged by this support, and 
was given more cause for rejoicing when Elihu Baldwin, the 
minister suggested by the Yale faculty for the presidency of 
Wabash, made tentative acceptance of the trustees’ terms. 
During the last half of 18384 Baldwin was writing letters of 
advice and encouragement, and on January 9, 1835 he made 
formal acceptance of the presidency. The active support of 
this popular New York minister was most valuable at this 
critical period in the history of the college. But even with 
this support the task of securing money was an onerous one. 
Hovey expressed his feeling that the Eastern mission was 
proceeding successfully when he succeeded in raising $800 in 
five weeks. In the West subscriptions were even more diffi- 
cult to secure. M. M. Post, a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, wrote from Logansport to Hovey, then in New York: 


“To procure the requisite funds, that is the difficul- 
ty. Thousands and more thousands are needed where hun- 
dreds have yet been given. And you know too well the ground 
for whose benefit the Institution is especially intended, to 
expect that one-fifth of the requisite amount can be raised 
here.” 

That Baldwin and Hovey accepted Post’s view is in- 
dicated by the fact that they gave their most strenuous per- 
sonal efforts to the Eastern agency. Their work could not have 
been effective without the support of religious groups. The 
editor of the New York Observer, a Presbyterian publication, 
endorsed the agency, and declared that Hovey and Baldwin 
were giving their efforts to the founding of a Christian college 
in a potentially populous community. He assured the read- 
ers that the college was controlled by evangelical Christians 
and that they deserved the support of Eastern philanthro- 
pists. Heartened by this and other support, the president and 
agent went vigorously to work. In March they obtained 
$6,000 in subscriptions in New York; and when this field was 
exhausted, they invaded Brooklyn. Then followed a campaign 
sponsored by individual churches in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
eut, Vermont, and New Hampshire. When they finished their 
campaign, Brooklyn and New York had contributed $20,307.05 
and New England communities had raised something in ex- 
cess of $8,000. The total contributions, including books con- 
tributed to the library, amounted to $28,757.05. There is still 
in existence in the Hovey collection a list of the donors of 
books. Included in the list is at least one distinguished 
American, for Kent’s Commentaries were contributed by the 
author, Chancellor Kent. 
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After raising such a substantial sum by their joint 
efforts, Professor Hovey and President Baldwin decided it 
was time to take up the duties awaiting them at Crawfords- 
ville. Hovey had taken Mrs. Hovey and his young son Horace 
on his Eastern trip; and the two families started westward in 
September, 1835. They went by canal and stage to Lake Hrie, 
thence south to Atwater, Ohio. Because of the Baldwins’ 
baggage and their large family they left the Hoveys at At- 
water, and journeyed to the Ohio River, where they took a 
boat for Madison, Indiana. From Madison they would travel 
overland to Crawfordsville. The Hoveys went overland 
through Columbus, leaving the canal at Newark because the 
boat was so wet and dirty. Mrs. Hovey’s record of the jour- 
ney from Ohio to Crawfordsville indicates some of the hard- 
ships of travel during this time. It took exactly a week to 
travel from Columbus to Crawfordsville via Dayton, Rich- 
mond, Greenfield, Indianapolis, and Danville. They arrived 
from Indianapolis in a lumber wagon which had been used to 
bring $18,000 in bullion from the Crawfordsville land office. 
Dr. Baldwin’s family arrived a week later. The coming of the 
new president and his family was an event in the Crawfords- 
ville of 1885. Elihu Baldwin was the minister of a prosperous 
and fairly fashionable New York church, and the family 
brought with it some of the dress and manner of the city. 
They found accommodations in one of the “mansions” of the 
town; and President Baldwin at once assumed a place as a 
leader in the educational and religious activities of the 
Wabash Country. 


The first president of Wabash was a native of New 
York. He was born in Durham, December 27, 1789. His an- 
cestors were Scotch and English. From them he inherited a 
sturdy physique and a tradition of Christian duty as strong 
as that possessed by his New England neighbors. He pre- 
pared for college in the Durham Seminary and under private 
tutors. In 1808 he entered Yale College, when that college 
was presided over by Timothy Dwight; and the influence of 
this puritan churchman was reflected in the later career of his 
pupil. Baldwin was interested in linguistics and philosophy 
as well as in theology. He was an outstanding scholar during 
his four years, and graduated cum laude in 1812. After spend- 
ing several years as a teacher, he attended Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, graduating in 1817. In the same year he was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Newburyport. He was 
a successful preacher, but he was more interested in mission- 
ary work, especially in the Western country. He had, when 
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a student at Yale, planned to labor in the frontier region, but 
when a number of New York Presbyterians called for his 
services in founding a missionary church in the metropolis he 
accepted. There at the corner of River and Corlear streets 
he built up a thriving church, carried on a rebuilding cam- 
paign after a disastrous fire, and, when his ministry ended, 
had built up a church membership of six hundred. 


His success as a preacher and his brilliant beginning 
in New York gave great promise for his future as a Presby- 
terian leader in the East; his congregation was therefore sur- 
prised when he accepted the call from Wabash College. In 
him as in Hovey and Mills, the spirit of the religious and 
missionary educator dominated; when the call came he could 
not and would not disregard it. Hovey had pictured the dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking—a general apathy towards higher 
education, sectarian animosities, meager financial resources, 
and all the difficulties peculiar to a pioneer country. Recog- 
nizing these difficulties clearly, Hovey also recognized that 
Baldwin was the man to meet them. The new president was 
a liberal, with no narrow sectarian prejudices, and he had an 
instinctive understanding of the frontier that won the regard 
of all classes. Moreover he brought to his task a physical 
vigor and a directness of approach that heartened his fellow- 
workers in the arduous task of building a college in a country 
still without a secondary school system. 


The new president had barely located a home for 
his family when on October 29, 1835, he called the first faculty 
meeting. There were present at this meeting Elihu W. Bald- 
win, Edmund O. Hovey, Caleb Mills, and John S. Thomson. 
Temporary appointments were made, and John S. Thomson 
was named to act with the president in drawing up rules for 
future meetings. This first meeting was a brief one, but it 
was significant because here the president assumed his offi- 
cial relationship with his colleagues. His enthusiasm and his 
courage gave heart to the men who had done the pioneer work. 
Here John S. Thomson met his colleagues officially for the 
first time. His tenure was not destined to be so long as that 
of his friends Mills and Hovey, but his service to the College 
in the West because of his friendships and family connections 
was of great value. Here the two Dartmouth classmates, Ho- 
vey and Mills, met in their new capacity as fellow-teachers. 
For forty-two years they were to work side by side, except for 
short intervals, in a common service—a service ended only by 
death. And at this first meeting E. O. Hovey was elected clerk 
of the faculty. For the succeeding 39 years his is the only 
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signature that appears on the Faculty Proceedings, although 
there must have been some minutes kept during Hovey’s jour- 
neys to the East which were not entered on the records. 

It was to be characteristic of this early faculty to 
do everything in order and according to regulations. Thus 
six weeks after the first meeting the report of the Rules Com- 
mittee was presented. It provided set rules of order under 
which faculty meetings should be conducted. These early 
meetings were largely concerned with routine questions of dis- 
cipline, organization of courses, and personal adjustment of 
students’ difficulties. The typical student petition appeared 
on the scene early, when the students on December 16, 1835, 
requested that all college exercises be dispensed with on Sat- 
urdays. The faculty responded in a fashion which subsequent 
faculties have followed. First the motion was laid on the 
table until the next meeting. It was ignored at that meeting, 
but was finally disposed of on December 30th. At that time 
the faculty “Resolved in reference to the petition presented 
by the students that the whole of Saturday may be given them 
as recess, that it cannot be granted. But that the Exercises 
on Wednesday P. M. be shortened so as to allow them more 
leisure on that day.” 


Practically an entire school year had passed before 
President Baldwin presented his inaugural address, on June 
18, 1836. In this address the president gave his interpretation 
of a Liberal Education. As a point of approach Dr. Baldwin 
* stated that education is related; “—equally to the moral and 
physical nature of man and comprises the development and 
training of all his powers.” This would include a proper 
training of the body as well as the mind. “But I have chiefly 
in view in my remarks on liberal education, the improvement 
of the mind.—What then, it may be asked in reference to this 
application of the phrase, is comprised in a liberal education? 
Shall the mind which is supplied with facts and illustrations 
on a great variety of subjects, be of course pronounced well 
educated? Has the individual who successfully gathers such 
knowledge by foreign travel or with the aid of books or lit- 
erary friends, attained the main object at least of thorough 
education ? 


“The inquiry is answered without difficulty. Educa- 
tion in its application to the mind, comprises the development, 
right direction and permanent discipline of all its powers.— 
It is such a cultivation of the mind as not only develops and 
matures its different faculties in their natural proportions, but 
imparts to each the greatest measure of efficiency and perfec- 
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tion; and thus insures to man that self-control and use of his 
powers which constitute alike his advantage and his glory.” 


Dr. Baldwin saw for his college, pursuing this ideal, 
no cause for fear of rivals. “It shall occasion no dissatisfac- 
tion to see other stars of science arise and shine brightly 
around us. Let the adjacent regions of the West light them 
up, and pour their pure and increasing splendors over the 
land. It will be our privilege to add our light to theirs; while 
we shall labor hard not to be lost in their superior brightness, 
nor even eclipsed in the comparison. Our purpose is, never to 
rest while Wabash College shall lack any advantages for the 
student, which are offered by the highest class of American 
colleges.” 

In another section of his address, President Bald- 
win defended training in the languages and classics as proper 
disciplines for the youthful mind. He felt that youth must be 
given a disciplined mind with which to evaluate and discrim- 
inate rather than an encyclopaedic knowledge. The so-called 
practical education had its place, but it could form only a 
minor part of the broad scheme of liberal education. 


The catalogues of the time show that Dr. Baldwin’s 
ideas shaped the curriculum. In general the faculty, as was 
natural, organized the course of study on the basis of their 
experience as students in Eastern colleges. The four-year 
course leading to an A.B. degree, as outlined in the catalogue 
for 1889-40, provided for the study of both Latin and Greek 
in every one of the four years. The Greek Testament was 
studied for one day a week each year. The basic works for 
study of the Greek classics were those of Xenophon, Homer, 
Aeschines and Demosthenes, and the Latin classics included 
Horace, Cicero, and Tacitus. The only variation from Greek 
and Latin was provided in the requirement of occasional Eng- 
lish essays or orations on the occasion of the “Exhibitions” 
given by seniors at graduation and by men in the other classes 
at the close of the term. 


The other courses of college grade were known as 
the Scientific course and the Rhetorical course. The scientific 
course included algebra, trigonometry, geometry, and courses 
in natural philosophy or physics. There was also one term of 
astronomy; and the senior year was devoted to chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology. The Rhetorical course was devoted 
to English language and literature, forensics, philosophy and 
ethics, and logic. During the senior year there were term 
courses in theology, constitution of the United States, and 
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political economy. The course in Science and the course in 
Rhetoric were designed for those who were not prepared to go 
on with a classical education, but who desired practical train- 
ing of a vocational nature, especially for the profession of 
teaching. These courses did not lead to an A.B. degree, but 
on their completion the student was awarded a certificate of 
proficiency. 


The rigid requirements naturally limited the num- 
ber of candidates for graduation in a day when the ambitious 
young Hoosier had little opportunity to secure preparatory 
training in Greek and Latin. In 1837-38, out of a total en- 
rollment of 113, there were 82 in the Preparatory Department, 
17 in the Scientific and Teachers’ group, and 14 in the Classi- 
cal group. The graduating class numbered two. In 1838-39 
the enrollment was Preparatory, 60; Scientific and Teachers’, 
14; Classical, 17; graduates, four. In 1839-40 the Scientific 
and Preparatory numbered 76, the Classical 24. The graduat- 
ing class for 1840 numbered six. 


As Dr. Baldwin and his colleagues hoped, there was 
a gradual increase in the enrollment for the collegiate course. 
They were convinced that the Western colleges must aid the 
region in working out its destiny. Ministers and professional 
men must be trained to lead its people. Their aim was to es- 
tablish a cultural background that would be felt throughout 
the social order; the only aristocracy was to be one based on 
character and ability. Their interest in the individual was 
personal as well as professional, since the limited number of 
students brought the president and the three faculty members 
into close contact with each student. They felt a paternal re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the students, and were solicitous 
that any prospective faculty member meet the personal, as 
well as professional, requirements of his position. It was nat- 
ural for them to turn to men they knew when a position was 
to be filled. Thus in 1839, S. S. Thomson, graduate of that 
year and younger brother of James and John Thomson, began 
his first service in Wabash College as a substitute for Profes- 
sor Hovey. And during the same year Thomas S. Milligan, 
also of the class of 1839, was selected tutor. 


While the college was increasing its student body 
and developing the personnel of its faculty the physical equip- 
ment also received attention. Hovey and Baldwin felt that 
the campaign in the East had been reasonably successful; 
and the trustees and faculty were proceeding with plans for 
the permanent location of the college. The original site on 
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Sugar Creek was in disfavor because it was remote from the 
village, and inaccessible on account of bad roads. The shrewder 
members of the Board also pointed out that if the corporation 
secured a sufficient acreage, the land could be platted and all 
the lots not necessary for a campus sold to advantage. This 
project was approved by the Board. In the spring of 1835 the 
trustees bought 160 acres, including the forty acres of the 
present campus, for $6,400. One hundred acres of this was 
divided into tracts and sold for $9,000. The remainder was 
used for college grounds and faculty lots. Professor Hovey 
bought seven or eight acres at the west end of the campus, 
where he expected to build; and Professor Mills secured a tract 
just to the south of Hovey’s holdings. 


A new building was to be erected on the campus as 
soon as funds were available for its completion. In 1885 a 
contract was made with C. B. Naylor for the construction of 
a brick building of four stories at a cost of $13,250. This was 
to be a dormitory, designed to house ultimately one hundred 
students. One of the floors, however, would be temporarily set 
aside for a chapel and library. The brick for the building was 
made on the campus, the sub-contract for this work having 
been given to a Mr. Barnet. Fireplaces were to be provided 
for the rooms, but when the work was under way it was de- 
cided that stoves would be more efficient and less expensive; 
and the flues were built without fireplaces. Professor Hovey, 
as chairman of the Prudential Committee, supervised the work. 


The building was well on its way toward comple- 
tion, and was already in use, when the first graduating class, 
consisting of two members, Archibald C. Allen and Silas Jes- 
sup, received their degrees on July 11, 1888. The college had 
rounded out four years of existence as an institution of higher 
learning. Financial conditions had also improved; and the 
trustees and faculty looked forward optimistically to the fall 
term of 1838. Their college course was now organized, there 
was a promising number of prospective students, and within 
a few days after the opening session, the new building with 
its classrooms and dormitories would be ready for occupancy. 
Library, experimental apparatus, and chapel were housed in 
this building. Students already occupied the part of the dor- 
mitory that was completed. 


On the night of September 23, 1838, the building ° 
was gutted by fire. Mrs. Hovey gives a graphic picture of the 
reaction of the college and the community to this major dis- 
aster in the institution’s history: “Thus in a few short hours 
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were our fair prospects blighted, our fond hopes crushed. For 
a few hours our feelings were, Wabash College is dead, hence- 
forth it will exist only in name.—But the united voice of all 
our citizens is ‘It must not die.’ The sympathies of the Chris- 
tian public through the whole Wabash country are enlisted 
for us, but they have not the means to repair the loss. Yester- 
day two gentlemen in moderate circumstances gave Mr. Hovey 
their pledges for four hundred dollars, others have given their 
names for one hundred, etc. With these encouraging circum- 
stances, the faculty have taken courage to resume their in- 
struction in rented rooms in town. We have opened our houses 
for the reception of the students and shall probably continue 
thus through the session. The path of duty seemed to be on- 
ward.” 

And in the handwriting of Professor Hovey there 
appears in the faculty proceedings of September 23, 1838, the 
following: “About two o’clock this morning the cry of fire 
was heard and by half past two the whole roof and fourth 
floor of our beautiful edifice was in one complete blaze. The 
first impression was, on arriving at the building, that nothing 
could be done to save any part of the building. But after a 
little consideration, a few resolved to make an effort to save 
the rooms in the lower stories of the south division. Most, 
however, were faithless, but a few took hold in good earnest, 
and eight rooms were in good measure saved from the destroy- 
ing elements. But the Library, Philosophical Apparatus, and 
the Societies’ Libraries were entirely destroyed.” 


On September 25th there was this further note: “The 
exterior walls and most of the principal partition walls will 
do to stand, and the work of repairs will begin this week. This 
evening a spirited meeting has been held in behalf of the Col- 
lege and the word is rebuild. Subscriptions are to be started 
tomorrow.” 


On Sunday Professor John S. Thomson appealed to 
‘the people of Crawfordsville from the pulpit of the Presbyter- 
ian church. The text of his sermon he took from Isaiah: “Our 
holy and beautiful house is burned up with fire, and all our 
pleasant things are laid waste.” On Monday a mass meeting 
was held, and resolutions were adopted lamenting the loss to 
the community and the college, endorsing the college as an 
institution for moral and intellectual training, and promising 
the financial support of the community. Five thousand dol- 
lars were pledged by the citizens toward rebuilding. The local 
newspaper declared that the college had the support of the 
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citizens and would go on. Baldwin wrote encouraging letters 
from the East, where he had been raising money. He rejoiced 
that no students had lost their lives and declared: ‘We have 
only, so far as I understand our duty, the more to do in order 
to realize our object.”” Faculty members busied themselves try- 
ing to secure aid for students who had lost all their personal 
belongings in the fire. All possible sources of aid were con- 
sidered. 

Despite these hopeful efforts at reconstruction, the 
fire was a catastrophe to the officers and faculty of the college. 
The monetary loss was estimated as follows: 


Building $10,000 
College Library 3,500 
Society Libraries 1,000 
Philosophical Apparatus 500 

Total $15,000 


The actual amount of the contract for the building 
to the date of the fire was $138,333, but something over $3,000 
worth of construction was available as walls for the rebuild- 
ing. The libraries and apparatus were a complete loss. To 
meet this loss the college had as assets available or potential, 
in addition to the campus holdings, the following: 


Subscriptions collected in the East $ 8,200 
Notes for lots sold from campus 9,334 
Uncollected Indiana subscriptions 1,000 

Total $18,534 


The building was not yet completed at the time of 
the fire, and the trustees might have held up payment of the 
last installment of the contract. But since the contractor was 
in no wise responsible, they held themselves in honor bound 
to pay the contract in full. This meant that every available 
asset was sacrificed and not a dollar was left in the Treasury. 
We can understand in a measure the poignancy of Treasurer 
Hovey’s questioning: “Why this afflicting event should be 
among the wise permissions of Divine Providence cannot now 
be known.” 


The trustees agreed with the faculty that sound 
policy demanded the immediate rebuilding of the dormitory. 
Using that part of the Crawfordsville pledge of $5,000 that 
had been paid, the Prudential Committee began the work of 
reconstruction. In the meantime Baldwin in the East and 
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James Hanna in Indiana acted as agents in securing new sub- 
scriptions. But the panic of 1837 had not yet run its course. 
Many warm friends of the college were in such straitened 
circumstances that they could make no further pledges. Some 
earlier subscriptions became delinquent when the subscribers’ 
fortunes were wiped out in the common ruin that accompanied 
the panic. Hence every expedient was used to secure ready 
money. Scholarships were sold on the installment plan, and 
small yearly pledges were taken. From these sources along 
with student fees, the current expenses were met. But nothing 
was left for the building fund. 


In this emergency the trustees appealed to the state 
legislature for a five year non-interest-bearing loan of $8,000. 
This petition was not granted, but an act was passed authoriz- 
ing a loan from the State Sinking Fund at the usual rates of 
interest. This loan was secured by a mortgage on the college 
property; and the rate of interest was fixed at 9% payable 
yearly in advance. Since the state had been loaning to private 
individuals on the same terms, there was nothing irregular in 
the transaction, although there was no little criticism. The 
enemies of the college declared that the money of the state 
was being used to finance a sectarian institution, while its 
friends declared that it was monstrous to charge such a high 
interest rate to a semi-benevolent institution. The question 
remained a bone of contention until the debt was settled in 
1847. 

Through 1838-39, college classes were held in rooms 
downtown, on the second and third floors of Crawfordsville’s 
first considerable business building, the brick structure be- 
longing then to Mr. James Hanna, and still standing at the 
northwest corner of Main and Washington Streets. 


When college opened on September 12, 1839, the re- 
constructed building was ready for occupancy. President Bald- 
win was not present for the exercises of September 14, which 
were held in the chapel of the new building. He had spent 


- the summer and early fall in the East, in a bitter effort to 


obtain funds. His task, difficult at best, was rendered doubly 
so by a concerted attack that was being made on Western in- 
stitutions. Led by the presidents of several Eastern colleges, 
. the opponents of higher education in the West declared that 
Eastern money should be spent on Eastern schools and able 
or worthy students of the West should be encouraged to at- 
tend the older institutions of the East. In answer to this 
attack Baldwin made an eloquent appeal for Western institu- 
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tions, in which he pointed out the necessity of putting the 
means of acquiring a liberal education within reach of every 
youth of promise in every section of the country. 


In his appeal Baldwin made effective use of the 
struggle within the Presbyterian church between the “Old | 
Lights” and the “New Lights.” This struggle had its origin 
in the missionary movement. The progressive members of the 
church held that the mission needs were so great that the 
Presbyterians should, through the American Home Missionary 
Society, continue to cooperate with the Congregational Church. 
This cooperation would secure the aid of wealthy Easterners. 
The alliance of the progressives or New Lights with the Con- 
gregationalists precipitated a doctrinal war. The trouble had 
been brewing for some time on the ground that many of the 
New England Presbyterians were making too liberal an in- 
terpretation of the confession of faith, When Dr. Lyman 
Beecher and Dr. Albert Barnes preached liberal doctrines and 
defended cooperation with the Congregationalists, the trouble 
came to a head. In 18388 there was a definite break between 
the conservatives and the progressives. Separate assemblies 
were formed; and the New School, to which the Wabash fac- ’ 
ulty adhered, declared themselves for a liberal interpretation 
of the confession of faith, for cooperation with the Congre- 
gationalists, and for a definite stand against slavery. The Old 
School demanded strict interpretation of doctrine and dis- 
sociation from Congregationalism and were not in sympathy 
with the abolition movement. 


The struggle between the two factions was at its 
height in 1888-39, when President Baldwin was on a money- 
raising mission to the East. Partisans of both factions, al- 
though aware of Baldwin’s liberal views, demanded a concise 
statement from the president of Wabash. Mrs. Baldwin was 
greatly disturbed by the agitation and wrote her husband for 
instruction. The answer was immediate and unequivocal. Dr. 
Baldwin endorsed the entire New School program and de- 
clared that the college must face the issue fairly and “raise 
the red flag” of revolt against conservatism. Wabash was thus 
definitely aligned with the progressive element. The college 
undoubtedly gained more than it lost by this sincere attach- 
ment to liberal views. Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
of the East were champions of the New School; and it was 
from this section that Wabash secured its most substantial aid. 


The rift between the two branches of the Presbyter- 
ian Church extended down through synods and. presbyteries 
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and into individual churches. It reached Crawfordsville on 
July 12, 1888, the next day after the first Commencement exer- 
cises of Wabash College had been held in the building of the 
Crawfordsville Presbyterian church. And from that day on 
_ there were two Presbyterian churches in Crawfordsville. First 
Church, belonging to the Old School, and retaining the old 
ehurch building; and the new Center Church of the New 
School. 

Support from any quarter was slow in coming to 
the college. President Baldwin was gaining some immediate 
aid, but he realized that his 1838-39 agency must be concerned 
with laying the foundations for future appeals. He returned 
to Crawfordsville in November, 1839, and divided his time 
between teaching, and planning a financial campaign in In- 
diana. He delivered the commencement address in July, 1840, 
on “Claims of the West upon the Services of Her Educated 
Youth.” Shortly thereafter he accompanied James Hanna on 
a tour of northern Indiana. He worked with Hanna in the 
prosecution of the financial agency, and also sought to inter- 
est prospective students in attending Wabash. While on one 
of these trips Dr. Baldwin fell ill from eating poisonous ber- 
ries, which he had mistaken for whortleberries. He recovered 
sufficiently to resume his journey, and shortly thereafter re- 
turned to Crawfordsville in order to be present at the opening 
of the college. At the first meeting of the faculty he was 
forced to leave on account of sudden illness. It was his last 
official action. He died on October 15, 1840. There was con- 
sternation as well as grief at his death, for there was general 
acknowledgment in college and community of the value of his 
services. The Board of Trustees, still facing financial diffi- 
culties, recognized that those difficulties would have been in- 
surmountable except for the work of the late president. And 
in recognition of this fact they relinquished a debt of $857.00 
still owing the college on Dr. Baldwin’s house and voted to 
pay his family his salary in full up to the end of the financial 
year on May Ist, 1841. 


It was an instinctive act of generosity, that honored 
the givers, and gave evidence to the recipients of the high 
place Elihu Baldwin had in five short years attained among 
his fellow-workers. The trustees recognized that Dr. Baldwin, 
like his younger colleagues, was wholeheartedly devoted to the 
cause of Christian education in the West. His home had been 
established in the community and he had identified himself 
with the life of the Wabash Valley. The prospects of this 
rich land, the establishment of sound leadership, and above 
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all the creation of moral and cultural background were always 
in his mind when he appealed for Wabash. He came to a new 
country where manners were rough. He made some adapta- 
tions, such as adopting a more forceful and less studied de- 
livery in the presentation of his sermons; but he was firm in 
his adherence to his ideals of Christian culture. They were 
worth fighting for, even though a great majority opposed his 
standards as not fitted to the practical needs of the West. So 
for three years, despite hard times and the panic of 1887, 
Baldwin had traveled through New York and New England, 
to put the case for education in the West before the church- 
men and philanthropists of the East. When Eastern publica- 
tions urged that instead of spending money on Western 
schools, the faculties of Eastern colleges be enlarged and 
Western students be encouraged to attend them, Baldwin 
replied : 

“The rising communities of the West will, like every 
other people, be just what their intellectual and moral edu- 
cation shall make them. And that again will receive its type 
from their higher and most efficient institutions; it must rise 
or sink with them, both in character and influence. Reveal to 
me the number and character of Western colleges for a cen- 
tury to come, and without the spirit of prophecy, I will tell 
you what will be the character of her academies and common 
schools, of her scholars and jurists and politicians and relig- 
ious teachers and, in short, of her teeming millions.” 


The first president’s enthusiasm for his task was a 
source of inspiration to his fellow workers. Even the opti- 
mistic Hovey found it necessary to turn to his older colleagues 
for encouragement. Here is a typical letter written by Bald- 
win to Hovey during their first Eastern agency: 


“T sympathize with you in your uphill way to Bos- 
ton, without deriving from it any measure of discouragement. 
When I have once fixed in my own mind -the claims of a great 
enterprise, like the one we have engaged in, I am not much 
troubled with the demurring even of great and good men, who 
have given themselves but little time to consider it. And still 
less by the indifference of those who warmly laud the under- 
taking, while they give nothing. We shall with the help of 
God secure the funds requisite to our object, if we place in 
Him our hope of success. I have been from the first persuaded 
of this fact.” 


And again, in August, 1837, while on another East- 
ern trip, Dr. Baldwin wrote Hovey about his difficulty in se- 
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curing contributions because of the panic: “I have met with 
a most affectionate welcome from my former people. Some of 
them say, ‘If you will come back to us we will erect a third 
church for you.’ Don’t be suspicious now that I think of such 
a movement. I can’t turn such short corners. There is too 
much of hold fast quality in my composition. I hope you call 
and see Mrs. B. and my other treasures frequently. They will 
prize such attention very highly. I find I have already formed 
a strong attachment for Crawfordsville and the good brethren 
associated with us, and shall consider it a happy moment 
when I may commence my journey back to my new home.” 


This last sentence is characteristic. The first presi- 
dent had definitely committed himself to the task of building 
up this pioneer college. He would not turn aside to find some 
easier and more remunerative occupation. The New York 
church hoped to recall him, and a little later the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Indianapolis invited him to fill the pulpit 
in that growing church; but he found his college presidency 
too important to be put aside. No institution, he felt, could 
give a more significant service than the Christian college. The 
most pressing problem of the country, as Baldwin saw it, was 
to give the youth, particularly of this new country, a cultural 
background that included intellectual and spiritual training. 
Practically all his public utterances of the period 1835-40 ex- 
press this opinion. 


Dr. Baldwin’s was the shortest term served by any 
president of Wabash; but he came at a time when the in- 
fluence of his leadership and character was most vital. His 
personal efforts had raised the funds necessary to erect the 
first building on the new campus. When that building was 
destroyed he proceeded to the arduous task of securing new 
subscriptions. And his death found the college firmly estab- 
lished. A substantial brick building on a well-located campus 
gave it an air of physical permanency. The faculty was small 
but enthusiastic, and the course of study had been given form 
and content approaching the standards of the older colleges. 
There had been three graduating classes. Some of the credit 
must go to certain of the trustees and the senior members of 
the faculty, but much of it belongs to the first president. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT WHITE 


The death of Dr. Baldwin was a serious loss to the 
college. He had had the confidence of the trustees and the 
faculty; and he had had courage in the face of difficulties. The 
Board felt that they needed a man of the first president’s 
quality for the vacancy; and they turned once more to Pro- 
fessor Hovey for assistance. Hovey felt that he had the man 
to fill the place in the person of Dr. Charles White, his brother- 
in-law, the minister of the Presbyterian church of Owego, New 
York. 

The Hoveys had carried on an occasional correspond- 
ence with Dr. White, since his marriage to Martha Carter, 
Mrs. Hovey’s sister; and White as head of a wealthy congre- 
gation had raised money for the college on one or two occa- 
sions. That Hovey was moved by a desire to secure the best 
man for the presidency and not by feeling due to the ties of 
relationship, is evident when we consider the minimum quali- 
fications required of the candidate. He must be a Presbyterian 
minister interested in education, a good preacher, and of suf- 
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ficiently high standing in his profession to have influential 
friends among leaders in religious and philanthropic organ- 
izations in the East. Above all he must possess a missionary 
zeal for the undertaking that would not abate in the face of 
serious obstacles. Hovey felt that of the available men White 
most nearly met these requirements. 


Charles White was a native of Massachusetts, born 
on December 28, 1795. His family was descended from a signer 
of the Mayflower Compact, and had long been identified with 
the development of New England. The death of White’s father 
in 1797 left him in the sole care of his mother, a woman of fine 
intellect and strong character. It was through her influence 
that Charles determined to study for the ministry. With this 
purpose in view he studied the classics under a well known 
classical scholar, the Reverend Rufus Nutting. In 1817 he 
passed the entrance examinations and entered Dartmouth Col- 
lege, graduating with first honors in 1821. He was offered a 
tutorship by his alma mater, but declined it in order that he 
might take up his theological studies at Andover. After a year 
of study he was forced to leave the Seminary on account of 
sickness, but returned presently to continue his study until 
1824. Shortly after his graduation, he was called to Thetford, 
Vermont, to act as associate pastor in the Congregational 
church. This church was in charge of White’s stepfather, the 
Reverend Dr. Burton. Through his mother and his stepfather 
the young minister had during his student days become ac- 
quainted with the Carter family, members of the Thetford 
congregation. When White returned to Thetford he renewed 
his earlier acquaintance, and on March 8, 1825, married the 
eldest daughter of the household, Martha Carter. 


After four years at Thetford, White accepted the 
pastorate of the Presbyterian Church of Cazenovia, New York. 
Here he had such marked success that he was summoned to a 
larger church at Owego, New York. In the meantime Mary 
Carter, sister of Martha, had married H. O. Hovey; and the 
young couple had journeyed westward to take up work in the 
Wabash Valley. From this post Mary wrote glowing letters 
of their trying but heartening experiences in the new country. 
Her husband also sent occasional letters telling about the 
young college growing up in the wilderness. White responded 
by showing personal interest in the undertaking and by per- 
suading his influential friends to give aid to the newly organ- 
ized college. He was not without considerable understanding 
of the college when Hovey, with the authorization of the trus- 
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tees, approached him with the offer of the presidency. In a 
letter dated February 2, 1841, Hovey presented the arguments 
in favor of White’s acceptance. Hovey assured White that his 
experience in dealing with church organization and his influ 
ence over young men were especially important as qualifica- 
tions for the position. Moreover White would find a wider field 
of usefulness in the Great West, “where the institutions which 
are to mold so many myriads of minds are themselves in the 
forming state.” 


On March 23, 1841, Hovey wrote again in answer to 
questions presented by White. Hovey declared that the opin- 
ion of physicians and his own personal experience indicated 
that the Wabash country was as healthful as the East. He 
admits that the president will have to be able to raise money ; 
but he does not think that White will find this impossible, 
even though it may be, as Hovey knows through personal ex- 
perience, “an irksome business.” The newcomer will meet with 
plenty of mud in the rainy season, but generally the village is 
“tolerably pleasant.” Hovey rather discourages a visit of in- 
spection: “In cases where men move west with their families 
in view of improving their situation, I have said I think they 
better come first and see. But where the object is to do good 
the case is different.” 


Hovey was giving the same challenge to another that 
he had made to himself. One minister who was returning to 
Vermont declared that White had “too much refinement for a 
Western College.” With this Hovey completely dissents, and 
declares: “We think a President and other officers of the 
College, should bring their pupils up to a good degree of re- 
finement and manners rather than be perfectly Hoosierized 
themselves. The fact is great efforts must be made to educate 
and elevate mind in the West or it will exist only we fear 
to wield a tremendous,—it may be fatal—brute force against 
the best institutions of the land. Somebody must do it—it will 
cost sacrifice,—yet it will be attended with much pleasure,— 
its results must be happy in high degree.” 


And Mrs. Mary Hovey also presents a challenge, at 
the same time appealing to the ties of kinship. February 1, 
1841, she writes to her sister, Martha White: “But the ques- 
tion whether you will leave your interesting, refined, and 
wealthy congregation at Owego and share with us the cares, 
anxieties, and responsibilities of building up a college in this 
new country, and with us share pleasures which are insepar- 
able from it, must now be decided. I think the families with 
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which you would be associated if you connect yourself with 
Wabash College would be very agreeable to you. We live to- 
gether like different parts of one family; mutually loving and 
respecting each other. If Mr. White declines the offer I shall 
be greatly disappointed, but the pleasure which I have derived 
from thinking of it can never be taken from me.—I should 
. dearly love to see Brother White in the Presidential chair. I 
think he would fill it with a great deal of dignity. But that 
chair is not “cushioned” yet, and probably will not be without 
some self-denying labors on the part of our next President. 
We are emphatically laboring for the next generation. Though 
we find the raising of funds a laborious task, yet we fully 
believe that at last our College will conquer all difficulties and 
take a high stand among similar institutions.” 


Professor Hovey supplemented his wife’s declara- 
tion, when he wrote: “We cannot promise you all that comfort 
and ease and leisure and honor which attend the President of 
an older institution. But we do think that a wide field of use- 
fulness is open before you, and should be extremely glad to 
hail you as a fellow laborer.” 


This appeal to the missionary spirit did not fall on 
deaf ears. At the April meeting of the Board, Hovey was able 
to assure the trustees that White would accept the office if 
elected. April 6th, the new president was formally appointed, 
at a salary of $1,200, and the announcement of his selection 
was made some time in June. His very first duty was to join 
forces with brother-in-law Hovey, who was sent East by the 
Board that summer, to raise money, and to procure books and 
physical apparatus. Thus the new president was initiated 
into office by engaging in that phase of his duty which he 
found most difficult. In the meantime the citizens and stu- 
dents had opportunity to consider various aspects of the situa- 
tion, while awaiting the coming of the new president in Octo- 
ber, 1841. What were the new president’s religious views? 
Was he a moderate or pronounced “new schooler”? Was he 
a powerful preacher, who could stir people to great religious 
fervor? Did he use manuscript or could he preach without 
notes as Dr. Baldwin had done? Was he old enough to have 
that patriarchal authority which was at once desired and re- 
sented on the frontier? Would he have the air of aloofness 
and intellectual detachment that characterized Professor 
Mills, or would he have the relatively affable manner of Pro- 
fessor Hovey? Of course any Yankee was stand-offish. You 
didn’t slap him on the back even if he was plain Mister, and if 
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he was a preacher and a professor—well, you just waited and 
wondered. The trustees and the faculty were in no doubt as 
to the general attitude of the new president. They rejoiced 
that he was a confirmed liberal, and a follower of the New — 
School, who would smite the forces of ignorance and reaction, 
hip and thigh. 

This taking of sides on controversial matters 
brought its difficulties. The narrow sectarians were bitter in 
their attacks on the college; some because they charged it with 
being denominational, others because it was too liberal to be 
sound in a religious sense. In any case Wabash was the ob- 
ject of much warm discussion; and the new president natural- 
ly was the focus of attention, especially as the time for his 
induction into office drew near. 


On July 19, 1841, the students, and the citizens of 
Crawfordsville, filled the small Center Presbyterian church 
to overflowing to witness the inauguration of the second presi- 
dent of Wabash. On the platform sat all the members of the 
faculty, and a number of the trustees. The new president was 
the center of interest, although there were occasional glances 
directed at the handsome face and figure of the brilliant young 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, 
Henry Ward Beecher. Already he had stirred the West with 
his eloquent sermons, and he was now making his first appear- 
ance in Crawfordsville to take part in the inauguration of the 
new president. After Mr. Beecher’s opening prayer there was 
a scriptural lesson and a hymn. Then General Tilghman A. 
Howard, “whose tall, commanding form, . .. . dark com- 
plexion and hair, massive head, eyes black and deep-set as 
Webster’s, made him a conspicuous figure,” rose to invest the 
president-elect with the insignia of office. His brief address, 
delivered in behalf of the trustees, expressed a plea for an 
education that would meet the needs of the western country 
and at the same time instil a thirst for learning and culture. 


The response of the new president was on his favor- 
ite theme, “Religion as an Essential Part of All Education.” 
The spiritual and intellectual development of a people, he de- 
clared, went hand in hand; and where one is divorced from 
the other you will find a definite limitation of achievement. 
The duty of the Christian college was clear; it must combine - 
mental and moral training to the end that true culture be 
achieved. 

There is no surviving record of the mass reaction of 
the audience. But in later years students of the period re- 
called the natural eloquence of Howard and the dignity and 
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scholarship of White. And at least one eye-witness left a 
contemporary statement of her impressions. Mary Hovey 
wrote her sister Eliza a few days after the inaugural: 

“You may have seen some notice of our Commence- 
ment, which took place on the 20th of July. Dr. White was 
inaugurated the day previous. The charge was delivered by 
Gen. Howard, a man of a good degree of political eminence.— 
The President’s address was fine. I never heard a better, and 
so say many. He made a fine appearance in his black silk 
gown, and seemed perfectly at home in his new office. Dr. 
Beecher, who was present at all the exercises, called Dr. White 
‘The Dwight of the West.’ I do not think he could have paid 
him a higher compliment.” 

The faculty were especially interested in the new 
president’s ability to wear the mantle of the able Baldwin. 
They were, in addition to the president as Professor of Philos- — 
ophy and Political Economy, E. O. Hovey, Professor of Chem- 
istry and Natural Science; John S. Thomson, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; and Caleb Mills, Pro- 
fessor of Language. Mills’s professorship covered a wide 
range of languages. The obvious need for an additional 
teacher of language led to the appointment of Hosea D. Hum- 
phrey as Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 


Hosea D. Humphrey was born at Canton, Connecti- 
cut, on August 3, 1809. After graduating from Amherst Col- 
lege, he studied law for two years in the office of Henry Starr, 
at Cincinnati. On September 23, 1835, shortly after his ad- 
mission to the bar, he married Caroline Starr of Warren, Con- 
necticut. The young lawyer took up the practice of his pro- 
fession at Crawfordsville in 1836. His interest in religious 
and educational questions attracted the attention of the offi- 
cers of Wabash College; and a few months after his settle- 
ment in Crawfordsville he was elected to the board of trus- 
tees. In 1841 he was elected to the chair of Latin, a position 
which he held until his resignation in 1845. The records of 
the trustees indicate that he resigned in order to resume his 
legal practice. But the state of his health was a contributory 
cause. He had in fact been released from his college duties 
scarcely two months when he died, on September 18, 1845. By 
the marriage of his daughter to Mr. Ben Ristine, he became the 
ancestor of a number of men later prominently connected with 
the college. 


Some two years earlier, the death of another trustee 
and professor had left a vacancy on the faculty. John S. 
Thomson, professor of mathematics, and one of the founders 
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of the college, died in January, 1843. This vacancy was filled 
by the appointment of the Reverend William Twining, born in 
New Haven, Connecticut, December 9, 1803. He attended 
Phillips Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, preparatory to 
entering Yale, where he graduated in 1825. He studied in the 
theological seminaries of Yale and Andover for two years, and 
in 1828 accepted a pastorate at Windsor, Connecticut. In 1830 
he married Eliza Johnson of New York City. After spending 
one year as an evangelist he accepted the pastorate of the 
Eliot Congregational Church, at Lowell, Massachusetts. In 
1836 he resigned and removed to Indiana, settling at Madison, 
where he established a young ladies’ seminary, which he di- 
rected for a period of seven years. In 1843 he was elected to fill 
the chair of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy 
at Wabash to succeed John S. Thomson, deceased. Twining 
served as agent for the college during part of his first year, 
but soon returned to his departmental duties. He was an un- 
compromising abolitionist. His controversial speeches and 
his aggressive manner created friends and also enemies. 
Wabash perforce assumed a more and more advanced posi- 
tion on the question of slavery. Professor Twining had much 
of the austerity associated with reformers of the period; but 
his zeal for reform appealed to the youth of that generation. 
His influence was more lasting than his brief seven years’ 
service might imply. 


Although an additional teacher was badly needed at 
the time of Twining’s appointment only one professorship 
could be filled on account of the financial condition of the in- 
stitution. Baldwin, Hovey, Hanna, and others had accom- 
plished much in their agencies; but the loss occasioned by 
the fire, and the additions already made to the faculty caused 
serious financial problems. In 1840, the year of Dr. Baldwin’s 
death, the resources of the college are listed as, 


70 acre campus No value given 
Two Buildings, estimated value $15,000 
Apparatus and Library 1,500 
Permanent Fund 4,500 
Subscriptions due 5,000 to 6,000 
Wild Land 

169 acres in Illinois No estimate 
240 acres in Indiana No estimate 


The liabilities of the college were represented by a 
debt of $10,000, bearing an interest rate from two to three 
per cent higher than that received on college funds. In conse- 
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quence the income from productive endowment was eaten up 
by the interest payments on the debt. The records for this 
period show an excess of expenditures over receipts that must 
have been disheartening in its monotonous regularity. True, 
the amount of the deficit was relatively small. But it was a 
deficit; and one is moved to wonder what invisible items took 
care of the discrepancy. All sorts of expedients were utilized 
in the emergency. College land was granted to the professors 
in lieu of salary, the loss to the college not appearing on the 
books because of the increasing value of land; and the ac- 
cumulating indebtedness to the state was settled on a basis 
that wiped out part of the deficit. At best the college was in 
serious straits. Individual trustees borrowed money for the 
college on their personal notes, made up amounts owing on 
faculty salaries, and raised funds among themselves and their 
friends to meet the recurring deficit. It was indeed a hand-to- 
mouth existence, especially for those members of the faculty 
whose sole dependence was the uncertain five or six hundred 
dollars a year granted them as salary. President White’s 
immediate task was the securing of additional funds in order 
to wipe out the debt to the state and provide a permanent en- 
dowment fund. White and Hovey in 1841-42 had realized 
enough in the East to meet pressing obligations. In the same 
year James Hanna and Caleb Millis raised a total of $5,918.00 
in the West. In the fall of 1842, the Honorable John Beard 
and President White attempted unsuccessfully to secure better 
terms for the settlement of the debt to the state. 


One of the most successful agencies of the period 
was that of Samuel K. Sneed. In 1844 he began a subscrip- 
tion to be payable on January 1, 1846, on condition that $15,000 
be subscribed by that time. This goal was realized, and it was 
this amount that made possible the settlement of the college 
debt. 

In the meantime there had been established in the 
East a “Society for the promoting of Theological and Col- 
legiate Education in the West.” This society proposed to co- 
operate with Western institutions and by joint efforts raise 
funds to be allocated among the various institutions on the 
basis of their relative merits and necessities. Marietta, Illinois 
College, Western Reserve, Wabash, and Lane Seminary joined 
the society. White, Hovey, and Twining acted at various times 
in association with the Society. The college received from this 
source in the period 1844-1864 a total of $33,561.52, or approxi- 
mately $1,600 per year. Some of the supporters of the college 
felt that Wabash might have obtained greater amounts through 
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independent action; but earlier experience and the general 
condition of the country did not warrant such optimism. In 
addition, contacts through the Society made new friends for 
the college; during Dr. Tuttle’s administration these friend- 
ships bore fruit in material additions to the endowment. 


Contributions of the Society at best only aided in 
meeting current expenses. The first substantial contribution 
to productive endowment was made in 1846, when Trustee 
Israel Williams contributed $5,000 towards the endowment of 
a professorship. This was followed by a favorable settlement 
of the debt to the State. The college proposed to pay the prin- 
cipal of the debt in state bonds, then practically worthless, 
while interest, amounting to $2,600, was paid in cash. The 
proposal caused a storm of charges and counter charges. The 
acceptance of state bonds in payment of the principal of the 
debt meant a virtual cancellation, since the bonds were re- 
pudiated and hence worthless. Wabash supporters argued that 
the state could not very consistently refuse to accept its own 
bonds in payment of the debt. The opposition pointed out 
that the law creating the state sinking fund provided that 
after liquidating the debt established at the time the State 
Bank was set up the surplus should be used in the promotion 
of common school education, in such manner as the General 
Assembly should direct. The acceptance of $8,000 in bonds, 
said the opposition, would amount to taking $8,000 from the 
common school fund. The trustees then proposed that, in addi- 
tion to paying the principal in bonds and the interest in cash, 
the college ‘“—receive one student from each county in the 
state to be educated for five years free of charge for tuition, 
such student to be appointed by the County Commissioners, 
and designed to become a teacher.” 


This proposal won over some of the opposition. But 
supporters of Indiana Asbury felt that if Wabash received 
favors they also should receive consideration; hence they came 
forward with an amendment to the bill providing a loan of 
$10,000, interest free, on condition that Asbury give a scholar- 
ship to one student from each county. Sectarian feeling was 
much stronger in 1847 than in 1932, and considerable bitter- 
ness was engendered. Professor Hovey declared that “such a 
surprising and unnatural union would defeat the bill,” and 
felt that this was the purpose of the opposition. The Wabash 
supporters played shrewd politics, however, by getting the 
committee to report the Indiana Asbury memorial separately 
from the Wabash memorial. The Asbury memorial was per- 
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manently shelved, while the Wabash bill passed each house, al- 
though the Assembly gave it a bare majority of one vote. The 
governor did not return it to the legislature within the time 
prescribed by the constitution, and it became a law without his 
signature. Thus the college was enabled to escape immediate 
payment of the principal of the state debt, but it ultimately 
paid the major portion of the obligation through the county 
scholarships. 


Throughout the decade there was an apparent and 
necessary adoption of makeshift expedients. The energies of 
the faculty were often divided between teaching and colect- 
ing. The evidence tends to show that despite the drain on their 
energies, they did a reasonably good job of teaching. But they 
had a diversity of interests that would not be countenanced 
in this day of specialization. Caleb Mills, first Professor of 
English, later became Professor of Latin and Greek, and final- 
ly devoted all his attention to the Greek language and litera- 
ture. Edmund Hovey began as Professor of Rhetoric, but 
changed shortly to “Chemistry and Natural Science.” If the 
professors were not busy preparing to assume duties of their 
own in a new field, they had activities belonging to others to 
engage their attention. It was quite usual for members of the 
faculty to carry work additional to their own because either 
the president or some other member was absent on financial or 
recruiting business. The schedule of work was heavy enough 
in any case. Here is Professor Hovey’s description of his day 
when he was carrying part of President White’s work: 


“My labors at College commence at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and close at 4 P. M. My first recitation is in Moral 
Philosophy, by the Senior Class; from that I go to Chapel 
prayer, after which | hear a class of novi homines in Rhetori- 
cal Reading—then a class in Analysis of English Composition. 
These occupy me until ten o’clock, at which time I repair to 
my Chemical Laboratory and Lecture room, to prepare my 
lecture and experiments to illustrate it. The lecture with ex- 
periments is given at three o’clock on three days of the week, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. At four o’clock Chapel 
Prayers. At nine o’clock on Sabbath I deliver a Biblical Lec- 
ture to the students of the College proper, at the College 
Chapel. In addition to these duties, I have charge of the 
financial affairs of the College, the annual reports of which 
are sometimes six or eight feet in length, and embracing an 
account of debtor and creditor of $10,000 (ten thousand dol- 
lars each), each item of which after the transaction occasion- 
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ing it, passes through my mind not less than six times before 
it is presented to the Auditor. Besides this, I have the Super- 
intendence of Students and public rooms, the furnishing, re- 
pairs, renting, etc., to the number of more than 150, including 
two bedrooms to each student’s room. And as a small addi- 
tion, for the last three years have had the contracting and 
superintendence of two buildings,—.”’ 


The schedule of Caleb Mills was equally heavy. Be- 
sides his occasional agency in the East, he was occupying 
much of his time in soliciting funds in Indiana. He was also 
busy during the earlier part of White’s administration in the 
preparation of those articles on education that created such 
a Stir in the state. He was college librarian, organizer of the 
Normal Department, and along with Hovey took personal in- 
terest in the moral and spiritual welfare of the students. In 
addition to these activities, these men felt it their duty to 
take charge of a Sunday religious service whenever they were 
called on. 


The fact that Hovey, Mills, or White was so often 
absent on agencies for the college, made it necessary for the 
junior members of the faculty also to carry a heavy teaching 
load. This load was increased by the faculty’s having to handle 
some “preparatory” classes. The teaching burden was some- 
what reduced when in 1846 Trustee Israel Williams donated 
$5,000 for the establishment of a chair of Latin Language and 
Literature. With this fund the trustees established the 
Williams Professorship and selected Mr. Williams’s son-in- 
law, Samuel Steele Thomson, as its first incumbent. 


Samuel Steele Thomson was born in Springdale, 
Ohio, April 22, 1817. He was the youngest of a family which 
included seven brothers and one sister. Four of these brothers, 
James, John, Alexander, and Samuel, were intimately asso- 
ciated with the development of Wabash College; and the only 
sister married Edwin J. Peck, a liberal benefactor of the col- 
lege. Samuel Steele Thomson was among the twelve young 
men who enrolled with Principal Caleb Mills in the first class 
of the college. He was an excellent student, and was especially 
interested in the languages. He was a leader in the debating 
societies and was ranked among the outstanding orators of 
the college in a day when oratory was the chief student activ- 
ity. He graduated with a class of four members in 1839, then 
taught for one year at Logansport. In 1840 he entered Lane 
Theological Seminary, where he spent the next three years in 
study. After graduation from Lane he was called to serve as 
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pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Delphi. In June, 1845, 
he married Elizabeth A. Miller of Terre Haute. Shortly there- 
after he was selected Professor of Latin Language and Litera- 
ture to succeed Hosea Humphrey, who had resigned to re- 
sume the practice of law. The young professor brought with 
him enthusiasm and scholarship. He was continuing an asso- 
ciation begun at the founding of the college by his brothers 
James and John. John had died while serving as Professor of 
Mathematics, James had accepted a pastorate in Minnesota, 
but now Samuel appeared to continue the family connection. 
The influence of his brothers, and the inspiration of Baldwin, 
Hovey, and Mills, fired him with missionary zeal for the col- 
lege; and he was destined to play a large part in its future 
development. 


Three years after Thomson’s appointment, a faculty 
member destined to serve the college for more than a half cen- 
tury was given an appointment as tutor. John Lyle Campbell 
was the descendant of a Scotch Presbyterian family that came 
to Indiana via Kentucky in 1820. John’s mother, Rosannah 
Lynn, was a native Kentuckian; his father, David Garvin 
Campbell, was born in what was then the western section of 
Virginia. The family settled in Salem, Indiana, where the 
elder Campbell set up a cotton and woolen factory, selling out 
shortly to become the leading merchant of the town. David 
Garvin Campbell was a staunch presbyterian, an elder in the 
Salem church and on terms of friendship with presbyterian 
leaders in the state. As an officer of the church he met the men 
interested in the organization of Wabash College, and as a 
result of their influence decided to prepare his son for en- 
trance to this pioneer college. With this in view, John at- 
tended the academy of John L. Morrison of Salem, and in 1844, 
when but sixteen, was allowed to enter the freshman class 
with a deficiency in Greek and special credits in mathematics. 
The young student enrolled in the classical course with ten 
other freshmen, and graduated in 1848 with a class of seven. 
As a student Campbell was especially interested in mathe- 
matics and science, although his record in all courses was 
excellent. During the first three years of his college course 
Campbell roomed at the home of the Reverend James H. John- 
ston, president of a young ladies’ seminary, and pastor of 
Center Church. A daughter in this household, Mary Ellen 
Johnston, became his wife in 1854. 


After graduation in 1848 John Campbell spent a year 
at home, for part of the period clerking in his father’s store, 
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and later acting as assistant engineer in the construction of 
the New Albany and Salem Railroad. Business, law, engineer- 
ing, and teaching all appealed to young Campbell; but his 
decision was made for him when President White offered him 
the position of tutor in 1849. 


In the period between the Thomson and Campbell 
appointments the college debt to the state had been settled; 
but despite this release from a heavy obligation and the re- 
ceipt of the Williams endowment, financial difficulties per- 
sisted. To meet the situation the trustees authorized a cam- 
paign for scholarships and for general endowment. Scholar- « 
ships were to be sold for one hundred dollars, the amount to 
be payable in four annual installments, the purchaser to give 
notes to cover his obligation. No scholarship was awarded 
until the whole amount was paid, and “When paid, the 
scholarship shall entitle the subscriber to the tuition of his 
own sons, one at a time, in any department of the institution ; 
and any or all of his grandsons in the college proper at such 
time as they shall be fitted and choose to enter—it being al- 
ways provided that such students shall obey the laws of the 
institution.” Persons having no sons to educate were accorded 
the right to bestow the scholarships on two worthy young 
men, provided they did not use both scholarships during the 
same period. 


This plan was discontinued after one year, for it was 
seen that the accumulation of scholarships would be a drain 
on the college in the future. It was also found that many over- 
sanguine subscribers defaulted on their payments or asked a 
formal release from their obligation. In any case the cost of 
collection coupled with the extensive obligations assumed by 
the college through the “grandson clause” made the abandon- 
ment of this scholarship plan desirable if not imperative. 


The disappointing outcome of the scholarship cam- 
paign was offset by the success of the Eastern agency of 1848. 
Hovey and White, after discouraging experiences, turned to 
Henry Ward Beecher, who had been a trustee of the college 
since 1841. Beecher had been called from his Indianapolis 
pastorate to the Brooklyn Congregational Church, but had 
kept up his personal and official relations with Wabash. As a 
result of Beecher’s influence and a personal campaign by 
White, $10,000 was raised by the Brooklyn congregation to 
endow the presidential chair of Moral and Intellectual Philos- 
ophy. 
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This successful campaign in the East had one unan- 
. ticipated sequel. President White, while making his pleas 
for Eastern aid in his 1848 agency, emphasized some of the 
limitations of the West. He called attention to the illiteracy 
of the Mississippi Valley, and pointed out that 1,400,000 chil- 
dren of school age were not attending school. He felt that the 
only hope for a permanent correction of this evil would be 
found in the development of leaders in colleges of the West; 
and he praised the states of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
for the aid their people had given to Western education. An 
anonymous writer in the Christian Advocate distorted his 
statement into a broad declaration that “—but for Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, the entire west would be at this 
time one mass of Heathenism.” President White was also sup- 
posed to have said that 3,000,000 inhabitants of the Mississippi 
Valley could not read nor write. 


Indiana papers took up the complaint from the 
Christian Advocate, and were answered by friends of White 
and of Wabash. The defenders pointed out that the speech 
as published in the New York Observer had no such statements 
as that quoted by the anonymous correspondent. Such state- 
ments as were made were entirely correct and were so recog- 
nized by intelligent people in the Mississippi Valley. 


Here was an opportunity for the controversial ex- 
changes so popular with men of the period. White was charged 
with intellectual snobbery, and it was also intimated that he 
was taking an indirect way of attacking Asbury. His critics 
said in substance that he was attempting to gain support by 
belittling the West, and that if he didn’t like the country he 
could return whence he came. All the stock charges usual to 
such controversies were brought to bear; and there was con- 
siderable anxiety felt in the college as to effects on public 
opinion in the Mississippi Valley. 


The fact that the statements made by White were 
true, and the further fact that Wabash was at the time re- 
ceiving its most substantial support from the East, did not 
placate President White’s critics. In a letter to White, Hovey 
expresses especial anxiety about the effect of the controversy 
on the campaign for funds in the West. He says that a strong 
current of opposition has been aroused by the speech, especially 
through ‘“—the diabolical comments thereon by the Political 
papers in the state”; and he says that one critic declares that 
“__if you deny what he has said he will publish more and 
worse.” Hovey understood newspaper exaggerations well 
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into the controversy until they had obtained White’s version 
of the speech. In the end the controversy wore itself out; but 


it left an aftermath of bitterness that Wabash had to meet in * 


its later campaign for support in Indiana. And it must be ad- 
mitted that Indiana was not very generous in its support of 
the college. The East contributed in thousands while Indiana 
contributed in hundreds. The first legacy, the Stone legacy, 
came from the East; and the first substantial gifts, unless we 
include Williamson Dunn’s donations of land, came from the 
same region. And now in 1852 came the first substantial 
scholarship endowment, for it was in 1851 that Amos Law- 
rence of Boston wrote to the trustees offering a scholarship 
endowment on behalf of his wife. This offer was notable, not 
so much on account of the amount involved as because of the 
conditions set forth in the endowment, and the personal rela- 
tions evidenced in the letter. Mrs. Lawrence proposed to give 
$1,200 to found four scholarships for Lawrence Academy of” 
Groton, Massachusetts. These scholars were to be selected by 
the authorities of Lawrence Academy and it was recommended 
that the preference be given to students who abstained from 
the use of liquor and tobacco. If Lawrence Academy did not 
fill the scholarships they were to be assigned “to the sons of 
President White, Professor Mills, and next to them the other 
professors’ sons who may need and wish it.” 


The proposal was accepted, and in 1852 these scholar- 
ships were announced. This same year Caleb Mills planned an 
active campaign for funds to erect a building for the Normal 
and Preparatory Departments. The enforced absence of Presi- 
dent White and Professor Mills on this financial quest made 
necessary the addition to the faculty in 1853 of Atlas M. Had- 
ley as tutor. Hadley was a native of Danville, where he was 
born, February 9, 1830. He prepared for Wabash in the Dan- 
ville classical school. He entered the college in 1848, and 
soon attracted the favorable attention of his teachers by his 
qualities of character and scholarship. When he graduated in 
1852 he accepted a position in the Danville classical school. 
A year later, at the instance of Caleb Mills, he was called to 
Wabash as tutor. When John L. Campbell was promoted to 
a professorship in 1855, Hadley was assigned his place as 
Principal of the Preparatory Department, a position he held 
during the remainder of White’s administration. The young 
teacher took over some of the preparatory courses, thus releas- 
ing the more experienced teachers to substitute for White and 
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Mills, who were so frequently absent on their financial cam- 
paign. 

This agency was ultimately successful; and sufficient 
funds were raised by 1856 to complete the Preparatory Build- 
ing as well as the central section of what is now Center Hall. 


Professor Mills had not completed his agency for 
the college when he was called to assume the position of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. His persistence in the 
campaign against illiteracy, and his anonymous pamphlets in 
behalf of a constructive educational policy, had won the at- 
tention of the people. When educational leaders like Robert 
Owen uncovered the author of these appeals, they determined 
to put him in a position to carry out his program. Thus Mills 
was elected to the State Superintendency, and assumed office 
on November 13, 1854. Reverend James D. Butler was engaged 
to fill the Greek professorship during the absence of Mills. 
Butler proved so able a teacher and so excellent a scholar that 
he was continued in a professorship after the return of Caleb 
Mills. In 1858, however, the recently established University 
of Wisconsin offered him a considerable advance in salary, and 
Butler resigned his position at Wabash. 


The next substantial addition to permanent endow- 
ment was made when Chauncey Rose of Terre Haute gave 
$10,000 to establish the Rose Professorship of Chemistry and 
Botany. Mr. Rose had become interested in the college 
through the fact that his wife’s brother, Mr. Israel Williams, 
and Mrs. Williams, were friends of the Hovey family. Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams had come to Crawfordsville for the first 
graduation exercises, in 1888. They had stayed then with 
the Hoveys, and they had liked them so well that for a 
considerable time they had made their home with them. Mr. 
Rose’s generosity toward the college, aroused in this way, was 
to result in a series of benefactions, which finally amounted 
to nearly one hundred thousand dollars. 


In the same year President White tendered lands 
valued at $10,000 to establish a professorship of Rhetoric and 
English Literature. This last endowment, however, was not 
immediately available; and the total amount was never fully 
realized. In 1860 the Ellsworth will case was adjusted; and 
in the agreement with the heirs, the college accepted $1,000 
in cash and 3,245 acres of Indiana land. This land was ulti- 
mately sold, and the proceeds added to the endowment funds. 
The “Society for promoting Theological and Collegiate edu- 
cation” up to 1863 had in addition to annual contributions 
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made some payments to permanent endowment. These pay- 
ments amounted to $12,500, while an additional $7,800 was 
granted for scholarship endowment. 


The financial report for 1861, the last year of Presi- 
dent White’s administration, shows receipts of $7,252.68 and 
disbursements of $8,674.00. The report is representative in 
that it exhibits the approximate annual average of income and 
outgo during White’s presidency. The excess of expenditure 
over income, amounting to yearly sums ranging from $500 to 
$1,500, represented a serious problem in college financing. 
Faculty salaries were, of course, dependent on the financial 
prosperity of the college; and during this period salary in- 
creases barely met the increased cost of living. In 1851 full 
professors were given an increase of $200 per year, which fixed 
their salary at $800. The principal of the preparatory depart- 
ment, beginning in 1853, received $700. In 1857 the salary of 
the professors was fixed at $1,000, and that of the preparatory 
head at $900. 


The fact that there was a recurring deficit made it 
difficult to secure payment even of these relatively inadequate 
salaries. The panic years preceding the Civil War repeated 
in a minor degree the experiences of the panic of 1837. The 
college, with its small tuition charge and its long list of 
scholarships, was especially hard hit. And Hovey’s agency 
in the East in 1859, despite the loyal support of the Society 
for the promotion of Western Education, was discouraging 
in its immediate outcome. 


On December 3, 1859, Mills wrote a letter to Hovey 
in New York, indicating the serious straits of the college. 
Crawfordsville bankers had found it impossible to loan $400 
for the purpose of renewing a note of the college for $400; 
and no greater success was had at Lafayette. “Times are hard 
indeed with those who have nothing but W. C. treasury to 
rely on for support. Some of us will have to seek a living in 
some other way. We have been days without a dime and weeks 
without a dollar. This is no figure of speech but sober fact, 
but don’t say so out of the family.” 


But once his woes were told, the redoubtable Mills 
comes back to the charge with suggestions as to how Hovey 
may coax something from wealthy presbyterians in the East. 
He adds a characteristic postscript: “We expect to go to New 
Albany tomorrow and see what they will do for us.” And 
somehow the officers and faculty of the institution found a 
way out. Sometimes a church would contribute enough to 
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meet a temporary emergency, sometimes a trustee would pay 
part of a professor’s salary, and again the obligation would 
be met by transferring college land, or even a building, to a 
member of the faculty. It is a cause for regret that such sac- 
rifices of potentially valuable properties, especially in land, 
had to be made; but at the time no other resource was avail- 
able. It was hand-to-mouth financing, but it did make it pos- 
sible for the college to survive. 


Material equipment was substantially increased un- 
der President White. In 1840 there were two buildings on the 
campus. South Hall had been built, and rebuilt; and Forest 
Hall had been moved over from the old campus on the bluff. 
By 1860 there were two additional buildings. The Normal 
School, a two story brick building, was completed in 1854 at 
a cost of approximately $3,000; it still stands, near the Grant 
Avenue driveway and the railroad. Before its completion the 
central portion of the main building was under construction. 
Center Hall, without its wings, was ready for occupancy in 
1856. The first floor was devoted to recitation rooms, the sec- 
ond to a scientific laboratory and lecture room; the two third- 
floor rooms were given over to the use of the Literary Socie- 
ties. The approximate cost was $12,000. As with the other 
buildings, the work was done on the installment plan since 
money was not always available. In fact this central section 
of Center Hall was not completely furnished until 1860. 


While the financial needs of the college were given 
a place of first importance, problems of administration and 
education were not neglected. Caleb Mills was especially in- 
terested in the reorganization of the curriculum. In 1847 he 
presented a plan that involved the separation of the College 
and the Preparatory Department. The Board did not deem 
it expedient to take up the question at that time, but two 
years later voted for the separation. The details were to be 
left in the hands of a committee composed of the faculty and 
the Prudential Committee of the Board. Actually the line of 
demarcation was not very clear, although in the Fifties a sep- 
arate building was provided for the normal and preparatory 
departments. The “preps” and special students, however, were 
always treated as an integral part of the college. Many of 
them were in the same classes with college students; and mem- 
bers of the college faculty taught their classes, particularly in 
Latin and Greek. And since many of the preps expected to 
continue through the college course, they were admitted into 
the literary societies and the fraternities. The name for a 
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member of the highest preparatory class had come to be paene. 
A boy in the class below was a sub-paene. Pronounced 
“neeny.” 

In the collegiate course there were abortive attempts | 
to expand. In 1854 the Honorable Theodotus Burwell was 
authorized to establish a law department in connection with. 
the college, provided he could secure sufficient funds among 
his friends to endow a professorship. This plan never got be- 
yond the resolution stage. In 1849 the Board established a 
lectureship in agriculture; but this lasted only one year. In 
1852 the Board authorized the organization of a course in 
Civil Engineering. This course was presented in the catalogue 
for the next two years in the form of a fairly elaborate course 
of study. Then it disappears as a separate course, and appears 
under the general announcements as a sort of pre-engineering 
course. Finally this announcement disappears altogether, just 
at the close of President White’s administration. 


The only departure from the earlier policy in cur- 
riculum that had an element of permanency had to do with 
the Normal Course. The so-called Wabash Normal School had » 
not been established earlier because such a school was not 
authorized in the charter. Having secured the necessary au- 
thority through amendment, the trustees authorized the dis- 
tribution of a circular prepared by the faculty announcing the 
new school. The course covered three years. A certificate was 
granted to those who successfully completed two years of the 
work, and the completion of the full three year course was 
recognized by the granting of a diploma. The diploma was to 
be evidence of the professional training of the holder for public 
school teaching. In fact, completion of the course was looked 
upon as a sort of commitment on the part of the student, for 
the announcement stated: “It will be expected that all who 
enter this department will engage in the business of teaching 
either permanently or temporarily.” 


Professors Mills, Hovey, and Campbell were in 
charge of instruction in the Normal Department. The studies 
were “—such branches as are deemed important to be mas- 
tered by every one who designs to honor the profession of a 
teacher,” and they were such subjects as would be taught in 
the average high school of the present day, with the addition 
of courses in natural and intellectual philosophy, logic, sur- 
veying, and navigation. Lectures on teaching were given 
throughout the year, and Latin and German were recommended 
but not required. During this period—1851 to 1861—-from one- 
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sixth to one-fourth of the total enrollment was in the Normal 
Department. 


But the real interest of the faculty was in the Col- 
legiate Department. And here, “The course of study was 
modeled after the institutions where the professors had re- 
ceived their training.” This meant that the college during this 
period held to the classical tradition. Latin, Greek, and math- 
ematics, which included some instruction in physics, were the 
basic courses. English and rhetoric were generally required, 
and a term devoted to each of two or three applied sciences. 
There were no electives. Text-books and lectures were the 
rule, with only the bare beginnings of experimental method. 


For a man trained in theology and rather distant 
from the centers of scientific thought we find Professor Hovey 
showing a surprising degree of curiosity about the natural 
sciences, and creating a real interest among his students. 
Some of them send him specimens for his cabinet of minerals, 
others write asking advice regarding work they should pursue 
in natural science when they take advanced work in Eastern 
colleges. Hovey was most interested in building up his collec- 
tion. Through his acquaintance with missionaries he had se- 
cured geological specimens from India, China, Syria, Africa, 
and the Pacific Islands. And there exists in the Hovey Col- 
lection a long letter to William G. Schauffler, well known mis- 
sionary and linguist, in which Hovey recounts his experiences 
since leaving Andover and concludes with a request for geo- 
logical specimens from Turkey. The natural history collection 
in 1862 contained some 15,000 specimens, chiefly mineralogi- 
cal, geological and conchological. Hovey mentions with pride 
the fact that Eastern teachers of natural science borrowed 
specimens from the Wabash cabinet. 


There is no record of the value of the physical ap- 
paratus, but a study of the accessions made from time to time 
up to 1860 places their value at approximately $1,000. This 
estimate does not include the value of the cabinets. The college 
library in 1842 amounted to 2,000 volumes, including text 
book duplicates. There are also several hundred volumes in 
the literary society libraries. At the end of President White’s 
administration the college library contained 6,000 volumes, 
and each of the two society libraries contained 1,800 volumes. 
This represented a substantial collection for the time; but the 
library’s service was somewhat curtailed by the fact that there 
was no full-time librarian, and the reading room was open for 
only a limited period each day. 
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Religious training was emphasized as strongly as 
under Dr. Baldwin. There were readings in the Greek Testa- 
ment every Monday by all classes of college rank. Every stu- 
dent was required to attend morning and evening prayers 
during the week, a Biblical recitation on Sunday morning, and 
a lecture by the president on Sunday afternoon. Until 1852 
the catalogue stated that a student might be excused from 
these exercises for special reasons, but beginning with the 
Catalogue of 1852-53, the suggestion that excuses might be 
secured was dropped. Compulsory attendance on religious ex- 
ercises was looked upon as a sound disciplinary as well as 
moral requirement. At first there were no formal rules of dis- 
cipline, and the faculty acted under the general rules adopted 
by the trustees on March 25, 1834. These rules authorized the 
instructors to have “special regard to the moral and religious 
improvement of the students.” They were to exercise paternal 
government: “QObstinate offenders shall be admonished pri- 
vately, or before the school, or be dismissed—.’’ In the case of 
dismissal, there was, however, a right of appeal to the Pru- 
dential Committee of the Board or the Board itself. 


It was under these general rules that the faculty 
acted. The first case appearing in the faculty proceedings in- 
dicates several phases of the faculty attitude on discipline. 
The recital in the minutes discloses the character of the offense 
and the nature of the discipline. The case involved one Basil 
Barrickman, and concerning it the faculty resolved: 


“That Basil Barrickman be and he is hereby expelled 
from this institution: for the following reasons, to wit, 


“First. That he has repeatedly occasioned serious and 
unnecessary disturbance at the College Building by boisterous 
and profane language. 


“Second. That he has been guilty of a repetition of 
the offence, after having acknowledged his fault, and promis- 
ing reformation, and also added the glaring crime of threaten- 
ing his fellow students with violence. 


“Third. That when a member of the Faculty con- 
versed with him in a friendly manner in reference to his con- 
duct, he abruptly withdrew from the institution. 


“Fourth. That he refused to attend a meeting of the 
faculty, appointed expressly to afford him the opportunity to 
comply with conditions, by which he might have retrieved his 
character. 
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“Resolved: That a copy of the above resolutions and 
reasons, be put in the hand of Barrickman, and a letter ex- 
plaining the whole proceeding be sent to his mother.” 


A year after the declaration of this rather imposing 
sentence, the faculty adopted its first specific disciplinary 
rule. On December 15, 18836—“Faculty met and took into con- 
sideration the subject of Thespian amusements and unanimous- 
ly resolved that no student who enlists in Thespian exhibitions 
can longer be a member of this Institution ; and that we strong- 
ly disapprove of attendance on such exhibitions; and students 
who attend will be liable to a public admonition, and if they 
persist, to dismission.”” Apparently there were in the minds 
of the faculty two objections to amateur actors in addition 
to their acting. One was the common one of the period that 
. theatricals were per se dangerous to morals; and the other, 
that students neglected their other duties in favor of the 
drama. 

It was this latter reason that dominated when the 
rule was adopted. One John B. Powers was absenting himself 
from examinations to take part in theatricals. When the rule 
was passed he refused to obey it. On January 16, 1837, he 
was suspended for violating the rule against participating in 
a Thespian exhibition, such suspension to be effective until 
such time as the offender acknowledged his fault and promised 
publicly to conform to college laws. This the young man 
refused to do; and not until the following year did he agree 
to submit to the extent of making the following “Concession. 
That he violated the rules of this College by acting in the 
Thespian Society in December, 1836, also by absenting him- 
self from Examination at the close of the term ending De- 
cember 23, 1836.” The faculty felt, perhaps, that the penalty 
had been rather severe in view of the fact that the offender was 
already committed to the amateur performance at the time 
the specific rule was passed. In any case they were content 
with a reading before the college of the admission of a viola- 
tion of college law. 


Absence from examination without excuse, or the 
cutting of classes, was punished by putting the student on 
probation and holding over him the threat of dismissal for 
any violation of his probation. In all cases the parents were 
notified. Another type of punishment that was sometimes used 
took the form of refusing to give a certificate of honorable dis- 
missal to a student who wished to transfer to another college. 
In 1837, a student was denied such a certificate because sub- 
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sequent to his withdrawal from Wabash the faculty had found 
evidence of moral delinquency. 


The routine cases had to do with violations of rules 
of morality, or neglect of college work. But these earliest of 
students were not too early for the typical college prank. As 
early as 1840, the chapel bell was taken from its customary 
place and the clapper removed. The missing properties were 
soon found and the circumstances of their discovery caused 
suspicion to rest on one of the preparatory students. He 
denied “— having perpetrated the above named mischief”, and 
declared that the suspicion he labored under was rendering 
his work difficult. He requested a dismissal. This the faculty 
granted, although advising the suspected student to remain 
in college and live down the suspicion against him. The mem- 
bers of the faculty always looked hopefully for signs of re- 
pentance and reformation. Offenses might be serious, but if a 
confession of error was made, accompanied by evidence of a 
change of heart, there was general agreement that the offender 
should have another chance. The student was a member of 
the college family and as such should submit to paternal dis- 
cipline, while the faculty, cast in the role of temporary father, 
was supposed to be stern but forgiving. 


In the Forties the first catalogue announcement con- 
cerning discipline appeared. It was not a specific rule but a 
generalization concerning the type of student desired at Wa- 
bash. It declared: The college’s “advantages and privileges 
are intended for the students, gentlemanly and virtuous, and 
it is therefore to be hoped that the indolent, dissipated, and 
vicious may not seek a connection with it.” 

There had been a great stirring of feeling against in- 
temperance in this time; and the faculty were strong adher- 
ents of the Temperance cause. In 1840 four students were 
brought before the faculty because of a scuffle in a dormitory 
room, in which “very boisterous and profane language was 
used.” While there was no direct evidence of the use of liquor 
the inference was strong against them. Two of the four re- 
fused to make confession of their sorrow or agree to abide by 
the rules in the future, and were suspended indefinitely; an- 
other, who was a ringleader, but who acknowledged his fault, 
was suspended for the remainder of the term. The least guilty 
of the four, after acknowledging the error of his ways, was 
allowed to continue his work on probation. 


Smoking was not considered a punishable offence. In 
fact it was allowed in the first college building, if strong cir- 
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cumstantial evidence is accepted; for in 1838 the faculty felt 
it necessary to explain the ban on smoking in the new building. 
The reason given for the prohibition was “the peculiar con- 
nection of the rooms.” 


As was to be expected from the small size and the 
youthfulness of the student body, disciplinary problems of 
the Baldwin administration largely concerned personal habits 
or individual delinquencies. President White’s administration 
experienced, in addition to the problem of the individual, that 
_ of social control. The first issue of this nature centered about 

a secret society known as the Atalantian Literati. This organ- 
ization had existed sub rosa for some time before the faculty 
took notice of it. By 1847, however, the excitement created 
among the students by the new organization brought action 
by the faculty in the form of an appeal for legislation by the 
trustees. They indicted the society on three counts: first, that 
it withdrew from immediate supervision of the faculty a num- 
ber of preparatory and college students; second, that there 
was sufficient evidence that the meetings were sometimes dis- 
orderly; third, that it caused unrest among the orthodox lit- 
erary societies. 


While the trustees were considering this problem, 
some of the leaders of the society called Professor Hovey from 
the meeting and assured him the society would disband. Act- 
ing on this understanding, Hovey reported to the trustees and 
they agreed that under the circumstances no action need be 
taken. The following term, however, found the society still 
active. In fact, they signalized this activity by initiating two 
new members. When called to account, the leaders who had 
promised to disband declared that they had not been able to 
persuade the younger members of the society to give it up. 
The faculty members again tried their hands at persuasion, and 
when this failed, secured in July, 1847, a formal ruling from 
the Board of Trustees, to the effect that “No society shall be 
allowed to exist in Wabash College, unless its constitution and 
by-laws, by membership or otherwise, shall be approved by at 
least one officer of the Institution to whom the meeting of 
the Soc. shall always be open and its records subject to his 
inspection.” 


This law was read to the college at the close of the 
Summer term, and again at the opening of the fall term. The 
students were assured that a violation would not be tolerated, 
and that those who felt they could not abide by the rule were 
at liberty to withdraw from the college. No one withdrew. 
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And the Atalantians continued to meet and to initiate new 
members. On November 26, 1848, Bayless M. Hanna, one of 
the most active of the Atalantians was summoned before the 
faculty. Says the record, “When questioned he acknowledged 
that he had met with the Atalantian Society and expected to 
do it, and strenuously set his opinion up against the trustees 
who passed the law, and the faculty who were endeavoring to 
enforce it.” 


Failing to secure any satisfaction from Hanna, the 
faculty on November 27th suspended him. On the same day 
they summoned David M. Jones and Stephen S. Collet before 
them, and meeting with an attitude similar to that taken by 
Hanna, they expelled them also. When the news of this action 
reached the students, the seventeen members of the Atalantian 
Literati asked for an honorable dismissal, apparently with the 
intention of going to some other college. The faculty met this 
attack en masse by notifying the students that each request 
would be considered separately, a decision that caused the 
more cautious students to decide that discretion was the better 
part of valor. Hence a new document was prepared in which 
the seventeen members of the society “unanimously and most 
respectfully” invited the faculty to appoint some one as a 
full-fledged member of the organization. If the faculty rep- 
resentative did not approve of the organization they agreed 
individually and severally to break their association with the 
society. The faculty, somewhat perturbed at the ramifications 
of the affair, decided to accept the students’ proposal. They 
felt the students’ surrender came rather late and deemed it 
necessary to offer some explanation of their leniency. Their 
_ statement of reasons for this concession to the recalcitrants is: 


“1, Some of the persons we had reason to fear had 
acted under erroneous impressions in regard to the real rela- 
tions of the society to the College. 


“2. Some of the steps taken had been taken while 
under great excitement, and it was thought best to give time 
for reflection. 


“3. That although this step should have been taken 
at the beginning of the term, and they should not have placed 
themselves in the attitude of resistance to the law, yet this 
request we consider a virtual concession of their error.” 


Having given this exposition of their attitude, the 
faculty appointed Professor Twining to examine the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Atalantians and report to the next 
meeting. 
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Meantime the students concerned had to have one 
last fling, for on the very night of the faculty decision some 
of the society and their sympathizers paraded through the 
downtown streets, one of the “Literati,” Gustavus A. Woods, 
making “violent and denunciatory” speeches. The members of 
the society disclaimed all responsibility for the riot, declaring 
that the organization as such had no official connection with 
the disturbance. The faculty accepted this explanation, and 
likewise accepted the expression of contrition made by Hanna, 
Collet, and Jones, and restored them to good standing. Gus- 
tavus A. Woods gave written acknowledgment of his indiscreet 
forensics during the student parade, but refused to return to 
college. His request for honorable dismissal was denied. So 
ended the incipient revolt. 


As a result of this difficulty the Board decided that 
neither the trustees nor their Prudential Committee could 
handle such pressing issues of student discipline as came out 
of the Atalantian Literati episode. In order to expedite ac- 
tion, they made a new regulation. On the 31st of March, 1848, 
the Board of Trustees modified their resolution regarding 
secret societies by providing for complete faculty discretion: 
“no Society shall exist in the College without the approba- 
tion of the Faculty—.” This resolution repealed the original 
rule; and henceforth the matter was under complete super- 
vision of the faculty. Under this rule the administration and 
the faculty took up with the students the matter of an equit- 
able settlement of literary society difficulties. A “compact” 
was arranged and the matter settled amicably. 


Just as this major difficulty had been adjusted, an- 
other difficulty arose when two former students returned for 
a visit and in company with a Crawfordsville youth proceeded 
to signalize their return by persuading several of the students 
to celebrate with them. Liquor was brought to the dormitory, 
and several students were persuaded to imbibe; after which 
the party adjourned to town where their conduct attracted 
considerable attention. Three of the four students involved 
confessed their fault, and after pledging total abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors were placed on probation. One student 
was suspended when he ‘“—justified himself on the ground 
that he could not resist his friends, that he drank a very little, 
merely to get rid of them, that he went to town and into a 
grocery, for similar reasons. And under like circumstances 
said he should do the same.” 
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The faculty acted consistently with their earlier 
practice. Contrition and a promise of future good behavior 
won another chance for the erring student. Modern psychology 
would probably condemn the exaction of a pledge of total ab- 
stinence from the offender, but the faculty of that day were 
not modern psychologists. They may have been mistaken but 
they belonged to a generation who believed in confessions, in 
repentance, and in the making of covenants with God. And 
the record shows that sometimes the imposed pledge worked. 
The attitude of the brusque and aggressive Mills was that of a 
stern but just father who wished his sons to serve well their 
country and their God. And the gentle and modest Hovey, out- 
wardly austere, could shed tears of sorrow or of joy about the 
failings or the virtues of these “Western boys.” So they 
bragged when they went East, albeit in reticent New England 
fashion, about the Wabash students, and then went back to 
set up a high standard for these boys. The catalogue of 
1852-53 states, “The discipline of the Institution is moral and 
parental. It seeks the greatest good of the greatest number ; 
hence no young man who indulges in card playing, dancing, 
intemperance, or other vice, or who habitually neglects his 
studies, will be allowed to remain.” This statement remained 
unchanged in substance until 1868-69; the catalogue of that 
year substitutes “profanity” for “dancing.” 


The use of tobacco came in for some condemnation, 
although it was never definitely mentioned in the rules. The 
faculty generally abstained from its use; and smoking was 
prohibited in the college building. The students, too, respond- 
ing to the reform spirit of the period, often became militant 
exponents of abstention. Here is a student editor’s reaction: 
“Keep out of our sanctum ye slab sided tobacco worms. Stay 
in your sties and cleave to your rascally quids and ‘sojers.’ 
Any young lady who countenances the use of this stygian ab- 
omination ought to chew and smoke ‘tobac’ herself.” 


Class attendance was a problem, just as it always 
has been among college students. The recurrence of this ques- 
tion led to the adoption of a regulation by the Board of Trus- 
tees. In July, 1853, they required the faculty to keep a record 
of the students’ attendance in all prescribed courses, such 
record to be presented to the trustees at the close of each col- 
legiate year. The faculty was also required to keep a merit- 
roll of conduct and scholarship, “in such form and manner as 
they may think best, based on the principle that the demerit 
of an act is enhanced by the college age of the offender.” In 
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addition it was provided that a weekly familiar lecture was to 
be given to the students on “some topic pertaining to morals, 
literary habits, personal deportment, social relations, and such 
other subjects as may best subserve the right formation of 
character.” 


There was, as indicated in the above rule, a firm be- 
lief in the effectiveness of group appeal. Religious revivals 
were frequent during the early history of the college. Professor 
Hovey speaks with great enthusiasm of the awakening of in- 
terest in spiritual affairs. He mentions the fact that every 
» graduating class up to 1860 went through at least one relig- 
ious revival while in college. And he proudly announces to his 
Eastern friends that the majority of the students of the col- 
legiate grade are professing Christians. But despite their pride 
in the spiritual welfare of the college as a whole, Mills and 
Hovey and other faculty members were troubled by individual 
delinquencies. They felt it their duty to seek out the indi- 
vidual student and set his feet on the right path. In 1853 
Professor Hovey had protested to one student against his card 
playing, and on hearing that this student was entertaining 
friends with cards, went to the dormitory to intervene. The 
student occupants of the room promptly retired to the bed 
room and locked the door. Hovey tried to force the door and 
in doing so seriously injured his knee. Rendered helpless, he 
summoned Caleb Mills, who came, armed with an axe, and 
with characteristic vigor battered down the door. Most of the 
students involved expressed their contrition and were allowed 
to remain in college on probation. The host of the party, how- 
ever, remained defiant and was expelled. 


This was the last serious breach of discipline re- 
corded during President White’s administration. There were 
some problems of minor significance, and there was the ad- 
justment of the difficulties between the literary societies, which 
will be recounted in a later chapter. Otherwise there was 
little to interrupt the routine of the college. The outbreak of 
the Civil War naturally disrupted ordinary procedure. The 
preoccupation of the students with the war gave sufficient out- 
let for their animal spirits. 


The governing body of the college faced many 
changes in personnel during Dr. White’s time. In 1841 but 
three of the original trustees—Carnahan, Lowry, and Post— 
remained. The other members of the Board when White began 
his presidency were Henry Ward Beecher, Tilghman H. How- 
ard, Hosea D. Humphrey, James Hanna, Israel Williams, 
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Robert C. Gregory, Ozro P. Johnson, Israel T. Canby, Thomas 
W. Fry and William R. Winton. Except for the three founders 
remaining on the board, the only minister was Henry Ward © 
Beecher. The rest were professional or business men. E. O. 
Hovey and John S. Thomson, who were listed among the orig- 
inal trustees, had resigned from membership because of their 
position on the faculty. Other members of the Board had re- 
signed on account of removal from the community or because 
they felt they were not of sufficient service to the college. An 
outstanding member, Tilghman A. Howard, resigned in 1842 
because official duties took him to Washington, D. C. He kept 
in contact with the college during this period and his col- 
leagues expected his return to the Board. Fate, however, in- 
tervened; he died in Texas on August 16, 1844, when about to 
assume his duties as United States minister to the young re- 
public. 

General Tilghman A. Howard was born in South 
Carolina on November 14, 1797, and removed in 1816 to Ten- 
nessee, where he began the study of law and two years later 
was admitted to practice. He served Tennessee as a member 
of the Legislature and as a presidential elector. In 18380 he 
moved to Bloomington, Indiana, and in 1838 took up his resi- 
dence at Rockville. His activity as an elder of the Presbyterian 
church soon brought him into fellowship with the Thomsons, 
Hovey, Post, and other Wabash trustees. From the first they 
were able to enlist his sympathies for the college. In 1833 he 
was elected trustee. He gave much of his time and talent to 
the college. He built up a strong Wabash following in the 
. Rockville area, and aided in the collection of funds for the 
institution. In 1842 he delivered the charge to President-elect 
White in behalf of the Board of Trustees. His striking per- 
sonality and Websterian style deeply impressed his hearers. 
And while active in local affairs he had attained prominence 
in the affairs of the state and nation. He served Indiana as 
Attorney-General for several years, and at forty was elected 
to the national House of Representatives. In 1844 he was ap- 
pointed minister to the Republic of Texas. He had served in 
that capacity for four weeks when he contracted the fever that 
caused his death. This sudden end to a promising career was 
a loss to the college and to the state. Wabash felt his passing 
with particular keenness, for despite his resignation from the 
Board in 1842 he had kept his interest in the college. The loss 
of such a prominent layman leader was a serious blow to a 
struggling institution. 
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Some four years later the trustees lost another im- 
portant member. On May 12, 1849, James Hanna died of 
Asiatic cholera while on his way to a meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Assembly in Philadelphia. He had been a trustee 
since 1836, had served as agent for the college, and was acting 
in that capacity when he accompanied Baldwin on what proved 
to be Baldwin’s last agency for Wabash. Hanna was one of 
the early settlers in the Wabash Valley and a pioneer mer- 
chant of Crawfordsville. It was the upper floors of his general 
store building that were used as classrooms by the college 
after the disastrous fire of 1888. Hanna took as much interest 
in the welfare of the college as the founders themselves; and 
because of his high place among the laymen of the Presby- 
terian church was of great service to the college. He was one 
of the trustees who worked valiantly to interest the local com- 
munity in the college. He was meeting with moderate success 
when death intervened to cut short his service. 


The loss of certain leading trustees was offset by the 
election of a number of outstanding men to fill vacancies. The 
list of trustees elected during White’s period contains twenty- 
two names. Those especially notable for length or character of 
service were the ministers James H. Johnston, John Fairchild, 
Mark A. Jewett, John G. Atterbury, Thomas 8. Milligan, 
and Daniel Rice, and the lay members Alexander Thomson, 
John 8S. Jennings, David Harter, Edwin J. Peck, J. J. Brown, 
Hugh McCullough, Moses Fowler, Samuel Prince Williams, 
and Simon Yandes. | 


The new trustees were elected in theory by contribu- 
tors to the college. But this provision of the original charter 
was nullified by the failure of contributors to exercise their 
privilege. In conformity to general practice, the trustees made 
public announcement of elections, notifying contributors of the 
time and circumstances of the election. Contributors, how- 
ever, never exercised their suffrage and the Board would then 
proceed to fill the vacancy caused by the failure of the con- 
tributors to elect. The authorities felt that it would be wise 
to meet this anomalous situation by securing formal recog- 
nition of the actual practice used in filling vacancies. Hence 
in 1851 they secured an amendment to the original charter. 
In addition to making Wabash a close corporation, the amend- 
ment changed the name of the institution to Wabash College, 
increased the amount of real estate that could be held tax- 
free from $10,000 to $80,000, and authorized the establishment 
of Departments of Science and Agriculture. 
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The new provision for increasing the tax-exemption 
was a natural result of the increasing value of the college 
holdings, although at the time there was only one building on 
the campus. The trustees were looking towards the future, 
however, and were at the time already contemplating the ad- 
dition of the two buildings that were got under way in 1853. 
By this time the stormy period of the state debt settlement 
and the charter fight was over and White’s administration 
entered a region of comparative calm. Student enrollment 
was slowly increasing, disciplinary problems were not serious, 
poverty was less pressing. The most notable change was in 
the student’s interests. Under President Baldwin the prevail- — 
ing interest of the student in the collegiate department was 
the ministry. Nine of the twelve graduates under him pre- 
pared for that profession; of the other three, one became a 
lawyer, one a physician, and one a teacher. Under Dr. White + 
ministerial students still predominated, but other professions 
were well represented. Of the 181 graduates between 1842 and 
1861 inclusive, 47 became ministers, 41 lawyers, 12 physicians, 
and 9 teachers. 


President White’s death occurred suddenly on Octo- 
ber 29, 1861. Mrs. White had died the year before. The shock 
of the bereavement had caused him to give up his college 
duties for three months. Apparently he never fully recovered 
his former sturdy health. Death came to him shortly after his 
return from Lafayette, where he had acted as moderator for 
the Wabash Presbytery. 


Dr. White had not the sanguine temper of President 
Baldwin; nor did he have the tremendous driving force of 
Caleb Mills. His best work was accomplished when he worked 
hand in hand with Hovey, for each had a very real faith and 
confidence in the other. As an administrator he displayed 
special ability in the handling of individual students. The tes- 
timony of the faculty is unanimous as to his fine influence 
on young men of college age. The bitterness against him out- 
side college circles found very little expression on the campus. 
He had the loyal support of the Board of Trustees. His por- 
trait hanging on the walls of the Library portrays a character 
of austerity and reserve. The silken robe, so much admired by 
Mrs. Hovey, emphasized a dignity that was natural to him. 


As a preacher and public speaker, “—His intellect- 
ual powers were of the highest order. His preparation of ser- 
mons and public addresses was most careful and his style of 
composition displayed the use of pure English in a manner 
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unexcelled.” This quotation from Professor J. L. Campbell, 
if we allow for some over-statement incidental to any eulogy, 
is borne out by the facts. Apparently President White ac- 
cepted the duties of a public speaker and preacher with good 
grace. If Professor Hovey had fears regarding the quality or 
public appeal of White’s speeches they were soon dissipated. 
As a preacher he was very acceptable to the people of the 
Western country, although he was never so eloquent in the 
extempore speech as his predecessor. He was stately in his 
speaking—sometimes a little grandiose, even spacious. In his 
Baccalaureate Address of July 22, 1847, he spoke of the aims 
of the college thus— 


“__These three services for the West, the creation 
of eminent scholarship, the improvement and extension of pri- 
mary education, the establishment of a superior and Christian 
Civilization, constitute the grand design and effort of Western 
Colleges.” 


And that these institutions should not fail of their 
mission, they “—should enlarge and enrich themselves for in- 
fluence and accomplishment, with an energy and enthusiasm 
commensurate with the greatness and value of the service al- 
lotted to them. The West should cherish liberally her Colleges, 
as noble sources of her life, her honor, her usefulness.” 


Not only in written and in spoken discourse was Dr. 
White stately. He was stately in appearance, in carriage, and 
in manners. And he lived in a stately house. He had built for 
himself “White Hall,” standing alone in the block south of 
Franklin Street between Green and Water Streets. Its white- 
pillared front porch faced Franklin Street when Dr. White 
lived there. Later, the railroad came down Franklin Street, and 
the yard of White Hall was parcelled into building lots, and 
most of the trees were cut down, and White Hall was moved 
from its old foundation, and turned to front on Water Street. 
It is still there, and shorn of the lawns and the trees that used 
to surround it, it is a stately house yet. 


He was always interested in the social influences of 
institutions. He justified the course of study on the basis of its 
constructive value. Note the following exposition of the sig- 
- nificance of history. “History is an extensive table of causes 
and effects, it is a vast philosophical chamber, where, in order 
to test all theories and opinions, you witness a grand succes- 
sion of experiments on man, on society, on government, on 
education, on morals, on religion.—All matters of mind and 
morals being governed, like the phenomena of nature, by uni- 
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form laws, the world that is past will always be, in many re- 
spects, a prototype of the world that is to come. The future 
will be the past with the additional modification of incidental 
influences, just as the heavens, imaged in the waters below, 
are precisely the heavens above, with the added casual motion 
of the element where the shadow is embosomed. We need 
therefore, to dwell in the past world long and familiarly, in 
order to know how to live in the present and the future.” 


Thus President White justified the study of Greek, 
Latin, and the Old and New Testament as the substance of 
liberal education. Like his colleagues, he was a staunch classic- 
ist. In the judgment of the world of 1850, of Europe and of 
the Eastern states of America, the classical education was un- 
questionably the best education. And it was the best that was 
thought and said in the world that Dr. Baldwin and Dr. White 
insisted on trying to give to the young men of promise in the 
Western Country. An important body of educational theory 
of today would have had them do otherwise: would have had 
them teach subjects of higher “transfer value” to the pioneer 
of 1850. And they did teach these easier subjects to scores of 
“Normal” students. But to the chosen few who would go 
through to become Bachelors of Arts, they taught what these 
men would have been taught had they gone to Yale or the 
University of Virginia, or Oxford, or Heidelberg, or Paris. 
And so Wabash retained in her own land a character of her 
own, a character that was shared by her sons. Neither she nor 
her sons sank easily into conformity with whatever happened 
to be thought for the moment by people round about. She. 
maintained a position of leadership, for herself and for these 

sons of hers. 

And there was soon to be great need of leadership. 

For the Civil War was at hand. 
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CHAPTER IV 
COLLEGE LIFE BEFORE THE WAR 


Life at Wabash during the period ending in 1860 
was closely identified with the life of Crawfordsville. The 
homogeneous character of the people, the small size of the stu- 
dent body, and the persistence of pioneer conditions, held town 
and gown in the close bonds of a simple environment and a 
common experience. In mid-century, Crawfordsville was still 
a somewhat isolated though thriving frontier community. Rail- 
roads had not yet reached it; travel was by stage over plank 
roads that connected it with such important trade centers as 
Lafayette, Danville, Indianapolis, and Terre Haute. The time 
required to drive from Crawfordsville to Indianapolis was 
from 14 to 16 hours. All travel, of course, depended on weather 
conditions. As late as 1848, a trustees’ meeting was postponed 
on account of impassable roads. 


Students coming to Wabash found various means 
of conveyance. Some came by stage, some on horseback, and 
occasionally a student who was hard pressed financially came 
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on foot. In 1836, his first year as a student at Wabash, P. W. 
Thornton sent his clothing by wagon and walked from his 
home near Logansport to Crawfordsville, completing the trip 
in two days. The next fall Thornton was joined by a com- 
panion, and the two built a raft which they used on the Wa- 
bash River from Logansport to Lafayette. From Lafayette 
they completed their journey on foot, carrying their baggage. 
Apparently they had no benefit of hitch-hiking by ox-cart. 
Since ox-carts traveled at an indistinguishable rate of speed, 
it is probable that they were too slow, even for a student of 
the late Thirties. In Crawfordsville the mid-century student 
found a bustling and disorderly country town. He would be 
impressed by the Ristine Tavern where the stage stopped, by 
the Court House, and by the stores on Water Street. 


The college, located about a quarter of a mile from 
the business district, had fenced-in grounds; stiles were pro- 
vided at some time in the Forties, but it was not until 18638 
that the walks were gravelled. Most of the students lived in 
Forest Hall or in faculty homes bordering the campus. A few 
rode horse-back to class from the nearby countryside, but most 
of the country students found it more convenient to take lodg- 
ings in town. The cost of living, compared to modern cost in 
dollars, was remarkably low. Board during the Forties was 
$1.50 to $1.75 a week. Tuition was $21 for the college year; 
room-rent, not including heat, light, and bedding, amounted 
to $9.00 for the college year. Books could be rented at a nom- 
inal rate at the college book store. The total college bill for 
tuition, board, and room (including wood and lights), was 
estimated at $86.00 for 1846, $91.00 for 1852; and $125.00 for 
1860. 


This apparently low cost of living reflects the high 
value of money. Students received in the early Forties twenty- 
five cents a cord for cutting wood, a rate that represents a 
wage scale of approximately five cents an hour. By 1860 wages 
had risen to nearly ten cents an hour; but the cost of living 
had risen proportionately. 


Comparatively few luxuries were enjoyed by student 
or townsman. Life was simple, there were few distractions, 
and there was none of the rivalry in display of a later age. 
There were in the community no people of wealth in the mod- 
ern sense,—merely the well-to-do and the less well-to-do. De- 
mocracy in social relations was instinctive, for the individual 
still held to the Jacksonian ideal: “I am as good as any man.” 
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There was of course considerable improvement over 
conditions described in an earlier chapter. As early as 1835 
Mr. Hovey wrote that “Families of wealth and influence are 
continually flocking in. Society appears to be more settled.” 
The Canbys and Elstons built houses in the “best Eastern 
style’; and most of the residents were able to get away from 
the privations of the log cabin period. On the other hand a 
society that spoke of the Hovey cottage as a mansion had not 
wandered very far from the simplicity of its fathers. 

Certainly life was simple with the Wabash faculty 
people. The women of the Mills and Hovey households did 
their own housework, and enjoyed writing about the details 
of their household activities. When Mrs. Baldwin “brought 
considerable of the city in her dress and manner” there was a 
brief expression of misgiving on the part of Mrs. Hovey. “How- 
ever,” she went on to add, “on the whole I like her very much.” 


Certainly the Baldwins lived simply enough in this — 
community of twelve hundred. In 1835 their house rent was 
$100, and that of the Hoveys was $75 per year. Two years 
later the Hoveys moved into their new cottage, which had 
been built on land bought from the college. This residence, 
occupied in the fall of 1837, was in general plan almost as it 
is today; but for some years the living room and the second- 
floor bedrooms remained unfinished. Professor Hovey took a 
very real pride in the new house, and sent descriptions and 
plans of it to his brother-in-law, Israel Dewey. Mr. Hovey 
declared that they expected to spend their lifetime in it. He 
went on to describe its location—“on a rise of ground perhaps 
an eighth of a mile from the edge of town. Nothing but the 
college common separates us from the town; thus as we are 
much higher than the town we have a fine view of it. We have 
Professor Mills on our right hand; Prof. Thomson on our left; 
and Crawfordsville and the common in front.” 


The eminence on which the faculty homes were lo- 
cated was designated as College Hill. Before 1860, Faculty 
Row extended along Mills Place into the country road that 
was to become Wabash Avenue. Mills and Hovey had exten- 
sive gardens and orchards on their properties; their ladies 
displayed an interest in floriculture by raising quantities of 
tulips, roses, snow-balls, and lilacs. From the first there was 
an attempt to bring something of comfort and beauty to the 
new homes. 


The streets of the town were alternately dusty or 
muddy. The ladies complained in their letters that the muddy 
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streets often prohibited a visit to the village stores. Students 
protested because campus paths were not gravelled, at the 
same time condemning the city authorities for allowing the 
city pathways to degenerate into mudholes. One must allow 
something for student exaggeration, but there is much corrob- 
orating evidence in letters and newspapers. In 1854, the edi- 
tor of the Review commends the city for the improvement of 
Green Street, but thinks other streets might be similarly im- 
proved; he specifically condemns, “—that miserable, com- 
bustible row of shanties situated on what we now call our Main 
Street.” 


Private homes lacked many furnishings we today 
consider essential. Most of these lacks were due to the limita- 
tions of the time, some to limitations imposed by place. Fire- 
places or Franklin stoves took the place of the modern furnace, 
candles or tallow dips supplied illumination, and cooking was 
done on crude ranges or over the open hearth. Furniture was 
made in simple though not inartistic patterns; tables, shelves, 
and cupboards were generally home-made of native hardwoods. 
A few of the wealthier homes boasted the most expensive fur- 
niture, including mahogany four-poster beds, walnut tables, 
and machine woven rugs. Domestic furniture and home-made 
rag carpets, however, were the furnishings in the average 
house. Bathrooms were unknown, and the bath tub, if any, 
was a portable non-drainable zinc or tin vessel that was called 
into service for the Saturday night ablutions. Water must be 
drawn from well or cistern, heated on the stove, and then 
poured into the tub for individual use. No convenient faucets 
for hot and cold water; no room specially arranged for the 
convenience of the bather. Fortunately, frequent bathing was 
not then considered necessary. There appear, however, to have 
been misguided attempts to bring the benefits of the mechani- 
cal age to bear upon the bathing process. In the Crawfords- 
ville Review of 1853, appears an extensive advertisement of a 
“bathing machine” for sale at Mick’s store. The prospective 
purchaser was assured that bathing was necessary and also 
expedient, and that this particular machine was highly ef- 
ficient, for “—it only takes one bucket of water to supply it 
for any length of time. The water is poured into the lower part 
of the bath; the person bathing stands upon a platform above 
the water, and by a slight movement of the body, throwing the 
weight alternately from one foot to the other, the water is 
forced up into the sprinkler from which it comes down on the 
bather with much force.—One bucket of water will answer 
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every purpose—the same water being thrown over the bather 
repeatedly in a constant current.” 


If this description causes a lifting of the eyebrow 
at the sins of our grandfathers against hygiene, we must call 
attention again to the limitations of the time and place. The 
germ theory of disease was unknown; and only vague guesses 
were made as to methods of prevention of many epidemic dis- 
eases. A generation that hung dried apples along the rafters 
to accumulate fly specks and a supply of dust, was not likely 
to understand the necessity for a plentiful supply of clean 
water. “The Old Oaken Bucket” was a fine bit of exterior 
furnishing to sentimentalize about; but all too often it just 
“hung in the well.” 

When the community was attacked by one of the 
epidemics that visited it all too frequently, a large assortment 
of patent-medicines offered doubtful assistance to the faithful 
but inadequately equipped country doctor. There were the 
various “bitters” that were advertised as spring tonics guar- 
anteed to make the user “feel good”; since they contained an 
unacknowledged but potent admixture of alcohol, no doubt the 
immediate effect of a liberal dosage was exhilarating. For 
chills and ague the great vegetable remedy ‘Roborantia” was 
highly commended. Generous advertisements of Dr. Hall’s 
“Balsam for the Lungs” promised a cure of all respiratory 
complaints from whooping-cough to consumption. 


The prevalence of these patent-medicine advertise- 
ments is evidence of the prevalence of disease and the paucity 
of doctors. To meet their necessities, families consulted a vol- | 
ume of medical lore, concocted home remedies of herbs, turned 
hopefully to the proprietary cure-alls. The country doctor was 
too often reserved as a last resort. This hard-pressed prac- 
titioner faced epidemics of small-pox, typhoid, and malaria, 
and fought the dread scourge of tuberculosis with inadequate 
weapons. The death-rate was high. The letters of faculty and 
townspeople carry many references to sickness and death. 
Even the casual reader reaches a better understanding of the 
morbid interest in funeral themes when he finds the recurring 
references to the inroads of disease. 


The anxious mother writing to her son at Wabash 
College pointed her admonitions with references to the im- 
minence of Eternity: “We heard of the death of Mr. Goudy 
last week; you see the young as well as the old are called and 
I hope you will feel the importance, that we all should make 
the preparation in this world which will insure our happi- 
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ness in the world to which we are all hastening. The minds 
of the young as well as the old are turned to the importance 
of their soul’s salvation—When will your next vacation be? 
But you may be in eternity and so may I before that time.” 
Boys wrote to their parents and to their friends of the faculty 
in the same strain; and death and bereavement were their fa- 
vorite topics for essays. : 


But life had its lighter side. Theatrical perform- 
ances were largely taboo in the smaller communities, but 
musical entertainments and lectures were common. Craw- 
fordsville shared the popular taste for long sermons and for 
harangues on politics, temperance, and similar topics. Many 
of the citizens displayed a taste for these more or less intel- 
lectual entertainments. For the gratification of the more popu- 
lar taste there was a museum. In this, for a time, the star 
attraction was a recently discovered illegitimate child whose 
costly apparel indicated that ‘“—its mother must have been a 
lady of princely fortune and of high standing.” The museum 
also was shortly to acquire a “Sea Mermaid—half fish and 
half human.” There were also tent dramas, hippodromes, and 
exhibitions of wild animals, such as Barnum’s Menagerie— 
which the local editor found a “Humbug”: There were only six 
instead of the advertised ten elephants and there were too 
many side-shows. The editor added as an afterthought; 
“__General Tom Thumb is actually along with this filthy con- 
cern and is about the only sight they have to show.” 


There were as yet no organized games to occupy the 
leisure time of youth, for cricket had not found much place in 
the United States, and baseball was unheard of, at least in 
Indiana. Volunteer fire companies gave some outlet to the 
youthful energies of the young men; the girls were still lim- 
ited to sewing clubs and croquet. Crawfordsville had its share 
of these activities and in addition had accepted with enthus- 
iasm the vogue of the volunteer military company. Her own 
company appeared after the Mexican War, partly as a result 
of the military spirit caused by our conquest, and partly in 
response to the need for a pastime. Lew Wallace established 
the Montgomery Guards, and enrolled many students in the 
company. They were drilled in both Zouave and orthodox 
tactics, and when they paraded the streets of Crawfordsville 
everybody came out to watch them—especially every young 
lady. On performing in Indianapolis the Guards were said to 
be the best drilled company that ever paraded there. They 
gave “our citizens a touch of the pride and pomp if not of the 
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circumstances of glorious war.—Their elegant appearance, 
matchless discipline, and soldierly bearing when marching to 
the music of the shrill piercing drum elicited applause from 
the thousands of spectators.” Thus the young men of. the 
period gave expression to their desire for organized recreation, 
only to find their game changed into grim reality, when they 
marched away to participate in the Civil War. 


In lieu of organized sports, students took long hikes. 
A favorite objective was Yountsville, which, after it was com- 
pleted, in 1859, they reached by crossing the “magnificent 
Yountsville bridge.” Sometimes they drove to Lafayette via 
the toll-road. This trip was somewhat too long for a social 
jaunt,—the “Shades” was a more popular destination. It was 
characteristic of the time that this pleasure resort was in- 
variably referred to under its full name as the “Shades of 
Death.” Students were fond of giving expression to their mor- 
bid reactions to its sombre charm. | 


That there was no little posing connected with this 
literary morbidity is indicated by the fact that youth exhibited 
a wholly natural buoyancy in impromptu games and other 
more formal gayeties. Balls, soirees, and reading circles 
brought girls and boys together. In these the volunteer soldiers 
took an active part, as is witnessed in the notice that the 
Montgomery Guards will give the “Grand Ball of the Season” 
where the gallant and fair “can chase the glowing hours with 
flying feet.”” Despite the fact that Wabash had a rule against 
dancing, the guarded reports of newspapers indicate that there 
was not a little surreptitious student attendance. 


The gentlemen who attended formal social functions 
wore the dignified apparel of the period: tail-coat and tight- 
fitting trousers of colored broadcloth, buff waistcoat, high 
black satin stock, a coat or cape draped about the shoulders, 
high hat of beaver, and a gold-headed cane. The faculty of 
Wabash were wont to don this apparel, but only the more 
affluent of those students who were in the upper classes ven- 
tured sartorial rivalry. The average student wore the rough 
home-spun of the period, or suits made from the cheaper 
woolens. And it was not uncommon for mothers to warn their 
sons against a too frequent washing of their garments lest 
they wear out over soon. 


Women wore hoop skirts, with ruffles and flounces. 
They carried large muffs and wore bonnets elaborately orna- 
mented with flowers or other trimming. Laces and brocades 
were of great interest to the fashionable. Even a relatively 
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small city like Crawfordsville offered a variety of goods, as 
may be realized in a perusal of the advertisements of local 
merchants. Crawford and Milligan or J. P. Campbell, to 
intrigue a lady’s fancy, offered some such list as this one: 
“Portsmouth Lawns, Berege de Laines, Ginghams, black silk, 
alpaca lustre of all kinds, Cambric, jaconet, mull, muslins, 
Swiss, figured and plain, Victoria lawns figured and plain, 
babinetts, Edgings, insertings, bonnet ribbons, cape do, Silk 
fringes and laces.” And those who must go out of style to be 
in style for mourning could have their choice of a stock of 
mourning goods, ‘“—unusually large consisting of Love veils, 
crapes, berages, lawns, ginghams, and calicoes—.” 


The list of goods is elaborate enough to cause the 
reader to feel that even that age was not without its extrava- 
gances. But the list is more imposing to the eye of the his- 
torian than it was to the citizen of the period. Ladies dressed 
in imposing style on occasion, but dress occasions were rare, 
and the silks and brocades did duty for years instead of 
months. Dresses for ordinary wear were home-made, as were 
many household furnishings, such as carpets, hangings, and 
quilts. Elaborate dress as well as elaborate manners were 
reserved for special occasions; there was a homely simplicity 
about the everyday life of the Forties and Fifties that had its 
own appeal. 


A contemporary letter gives a picture of some of the 
interests of a Crawfordsville housewife. Mrs. Hovey writes to 
Eliza Duncan, school teacher, and former aid in the Hovey 
household, who was in Terre Haute on a visit: 


“College Hill, May 4, 1846. 
“Monday, 10 o’clock. 
“My Dear Eliza: 

“How the weeks roll around: Half the time of your 
absence has already expired. I think it will be seven weeks 
next Thursday since you left home. Mr. Soule writes that his 
terms are but eleven weeks long, this with two weeks of vaca- 
tion will take thirteen weeks, just the length of the fall ses- 
sion, which you know we expect Albert to spend in our family 
getting his board for his pay. So we shall look for you home 
in about seven weeks from this present day. I am glad that you 
are enjoying yourself so much, and forming pleasant acquaint- 
ances, but I should not think late hours and large parties very 
favorable to study, that was in vacation, though, I believe. 


“Your package came safely to hand by Mr. Ristine. 
But need not feel so proud of your handsome ribbon, for Mrs. 
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Hoskins has some very much like it on her bonnet, which she 
got at Campbell’s store. She and Mrs. Aldrich came out in fine 
style yesterday with their new birds-eye bonnets and worsted 
shawls. Birds-eye bonnets trimmed with blue and thin worsted 
shawls meet one at every turn now in Crawfordsville, though 
a great deal of talk is made about ‘canary colours’, canary 
lawns, canary scarfs, canary ribbons, etc., are very popular 
with the gentry. But you need not object to Mrs. H.’s having 
ribbon some like yours, if Mrs. Darlington can tolerate her 
having a shawl like hers precisely, very thin worsted a blue 
plaid. 

“Mr. Crawford’s goods have arrived, excepting two 
or three boxes which were forwarded from Philadelphia, in 
one of which your bonnet lies safely deposited. Every sort of 
bonnet is for sale in town from the thinnest Neapolitan to the 
thick diamond braid. But Mr. Crawford says these are all 
shipped to the west because nobody would wear them in the 
East. He says the most fashionable bonnet worn is the plain 
Tuscan, such a one he has got for you, and I think you will be 
glad of it when you come home and see the fancy braids that 
are worn by everybody here. I bought a new lawn for you last 
week, and shall send it down the first opportunity; it is a blue 
and brown ‘lace pattern’ fifty cents a yard. I would send you 
a sample of it, but as small a one as I should be obliged to 
send, would not show the beauty of the figure. I shall make 
the skirt here and perhaps the sleeves. Cornelia thinks she 
could make it without you, but I am afraid to have her try. 
Mrs. Boynton and a Miss Morrison who is here on a visit, wear 
sleeves gathered at the top and bottom, left loose about the 
elbow, have you seen such? I do not fancy them much, but I 
should like to have you write how you would like to have 
yours made. If I do not have an opportunity before I shall 
probably send your dress and bonnet by Mr. Williams. I 
think you will have to get a dress-maker there to make the 
waist. 

“Mr. Wells was here this morning, he is here almost 
every day, and is just as lovely and agreeable as ever. The 
Methodists had a fair a week ago last Wednesday, which Mr. 
Hovey and myself honored with our presence. Every young 
lady went that could get a beau to wait upon her. Mr. Veale 
waited on Martha.—It was quite a respectable affair. I believe 
they received about ninety dollars. Horace was quite delighted 
with your letter to him but could not understand what you 
meant by the College running off to LaFayette. Please ex- 
plain in your next. I suppose you always think of me as hav- 
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ing on that Cashmere dress and the same cap I had on when 
you started, and our trees as destitute of foliage, and the 
ground white with snow. But I assure you a change has passed 
over us and though we have no snow we have tons of snow- 
balls, and lilacs and roses; our tulip is now in bloom. If you 
find any one that has tulip bulbs to give away or to sell pray 
bring me up some when you come. It is just four weeks since 
we had our first pie-plant pie, and we have had them quite 
often since. We have had plenty of Asparagus and our cur- 
rants are almost fit to use. So you see we are not starving 
even if you are gone. But I assure you we shall all be glad to 
see you at home when the right time comes and I shall give 
up the keys with a cheerful heart. I laid my pen down to re- 
ceive a call from Mr. Brier, Mr. William Brier, the third or 
fourth one he has made since you left. How many did he make 
in the same length of time when that little Ross girl was here? 
We will see if they are continued as frequently after her re- 
turn. Siss Starr sends a great deal of love to you, and Mr. 
Veale sends something, though I do not believe it was love 
because I think he is an honest man and would say nothing 
which would convey an untruth. 


“Our own family remain just as usual, occupy pre- 
cisely the same seats at table and look just as they always did. 
Tipton and I have very sociable times as usual. Martha White 
often fills your seat, I presume she has taken tea here a dozen 
times since you went away, but we are always glad to see her.— 


“IT see sweet little Mary is just coming racing in 
from school; so I must close my letter, though I should be 
happy to fill my sheet, but you will have to put up with these 
few lines for the present, and when I write again perhaps I 
shall not be in so much of a hurry and can write longer. Give 
my love to everybody bearing the name of Williams, or Rose, 
or Jewett. > 


“Write soon and be a good girl. 
“Yours, Mary Hovey.” 


The private letters of the period are a boon to the 
historian both because the writers found self-expression in 
their personal correspondence, and because they recorded many 
of the social interests of the community in this form. Letters 
to the public press were another means of self-expression. 
Those of literary pretensions offered political essays, literary 
criticism, and poems to an obliging editor. At least the editor 
_was obliging to the extent that many ornate and rhetorical 
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contributions found a place on the pages of the Journal, Re- 
view, or Iris. The following is a sample of the poetic achieve- 
ments of the period. It is one of three stanzas on “The Craw- 
fordsville Sewing Society”, published in March, 1848, and 
signed by “The Shawnee Bard.” 


“Here female minds the plan conceive 
And female hands effect 

‘Design the vicious to retrieve 
The virtuous to protect.’ 

Queen of the Vale! long may the fame 
Of female worth be thine, 

Thy lovely daughters cause thy name 
In beauty’s robe to shine; 

And female virtue proudly rest 

A plume unrivalled in thy crest.” 


In addition to the newspapers, several literary mag- 
azines appeared on the local scene, all destined to a premature 
grave. Among those who wooed the Muses were also students 
of Wabash. In the Forties the literary societies produced 
magazines laboriously written in long hand. To these the 
students contributed poetry, essays, and witticisms. When 
these magazines proved too provocative of writer’s cramp they 
were abandoned. Student literary amateurs had for a time 
to seek space in the local newspapers. In January, 1857, a new 
outlet was afforded when the Wabash Magazine brightened the 
literary scene. The introductory remarks outline the purposes 
of the editors: 

“We wish an outlet to the outward world, a channel 
of communication to the active heart that throbs in its mighty 
bosom.—We desire to assist in the dissemination of truth, and 
in the cultivation of a refined and elegant literature—to ad- 
mit nothing within its pages, which will not secure the appro- 
bation of those who may favor us with their patronage.—The 
undertaking we know is a daring one. Repeated failures stare 
us in the face. The rocks upon. which others have split are 
before us. If we succeed it will be only by the most unremit- 
ting labor; and if we fail it will but add another to the re- 
peated failures of life. As to ourselves, we ask no mercenary 
reward. If by our means one truth is more firmly established, 
one error uprooted—if we can present a single incentive to a 
life of unspotted virtue, or afford a single check to vice, if 
we can assist even in a slight degree in encouraging those who 
are struggling to gain a liberal education, and thus prepare 
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themselves for usefulness in life—if we can afford a means for 
the development of dormant energies, we shall feel that our 
labors have not been unrewarded.” 


At least enough energy was awakened to result in 
the appearance of a miscellaneous collection of odes, essays, 
and literary criticisms. Typical contributions appear under 
the titles “American Poetry”, “Decline of Originality”, “Evils 
of Conservatism”, “Evils of Radicalism”, and “Poetry and Re- 
ligion”. Odes dealing with Love and odes dealing with Death 
ran a neck-and-neck race for popularity in the early numbers 
of the magazine. Poe was the writer most frequently flattered 
by imitation. 


Always there was an addiction to Classic allusion 
and always a love of sonorous phrasing. As an instance of the 
latter addiction, a student editor on his initial appearance in 
the editorial column represents himself as having a series of 
visions as he sits in the “Sanctum”, stimulated to self-expres- 
sion by his acquisition of place and power, and takes, in part, 
the following flight: ‘“—Fainter grows the heavenly music, 
until but the softest sweetest tones are heard. Just as one scene 
dissolves into oblivion, another springs from the murky fog. 
Eagerly the mental vision seizes upon the strange forms that 
are coming out from the misty vapor. Another college year 
has been strung as a bead on the endless string of eternity. 
September brings the commencement of another year. We 
come again to the old halls, dear through many associations. 
We cross the stiles with bounding heart, and enter the verdure- 
robed campus, whose broad and twining boughs panoply the 
emerald sward. Great old giant foresters welcome us with 
graceful nods. The world’s watchfire, just expiring in the 
molten west, darts his diaphanous bars beneath the heavy 
folds of woodland tapestry; sprinkles with silver sands the 
nestling leaves; crowns the mammoth forms with wreaths of 
mellow light, and drinks the golden dew from the waxen cups, 
where all the day it has sparkled safe from his moisture-hunt- 
ing beams —.” 


It was the age of the bright steel pen and of the 
Spencerian script; words came with a flourish. Ornament was 
the important thing: clarity could be left to the political de- 
bater or a faculty member. And occasionally a faculty mem- 
ber did contribute an article on “Science” or on “Literature 
of History”; and the July number issued in 1857 was devoted 
solely to Professor Hovey’s “A History of Wabash College.” 
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When this invaluable account was written, Wabash 
had been in existence over a quarter of a century. By this 
time the influence of Caleb Mills had found expression in laws 
which resulted in the beginning of a common school system. 
It must be admitted, however, that the public schools developed 
very slowly in Indiana before 1860. Indianapolis did not pos- 
sess a free public school until 1853, and high schools were 
practically all tuition schools. In Crawfordsville a Miss Riley, 
encouraged by members of the Wabash faculty, opened a sub- 
scription school in the early Thirties. Boys from such sub- 
scription schools could continue their preparation for college 
in Wabash Preparatory; but the girls of this region had to 
seek the equivalent of a high school course at some distant 
young ladies’ seminary. This situation was remedied in 1839 
when Reverend William Moody Pratt opened a Female Acad- 
emy. Here young ladies could study the three R’s, and 
in addition Latin, history, philosophy, and astronomy. That 
there must have been some skimping of subject matter is evi- 
dent when we find that the young ladies also studied the rules 
of etiquette and Bible lessons. And all this was taught by two 
teachers. 


The Reverend Mr. Pratt’s school was succeeded in 
the late Forties by a more ambitious institution which aimed 
to give the courses designed to make the complete young lady. 
This institution was virtually a “finishing school”. In the 
Fifties it was presided over by the Reverend Mr. James H. 
Johnston. It was called “The Crawfordsville Female Semin- 
ary”, it gave instruction in French and music in addition to 
the standard courses, and it assured its patrons that “The 
course of instruction is thorough, and special attention is paid 
to the moral and religious as well as intellectual training of 
the pupils, while nothing of a sectarian character is allowed.” 


This school was referred to by the editors of the 
Wabash Magazine as a sister institution. The young ladies 
of the Seminary contributed odes and essays to the Magazine, 
and attended the exhibitions of the literary societies. The 
young men reciprocated by attending Seminary Commence- 
ments and May-days. Here is an extract from the editorial 
note on the “May Party’’: 


“And so we do go on the last evening but one of the 
merriest months of the twelve—not with our “Corinna” how- 
ever; for she happened just then not to be at command—to at- 
tend the beneficent festivities in honor of the goddess Flora.— 
There was not much ‘sound of revelry’, but ‘—the lamps shone 
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over fair women and brave men’ and ‘a thousand hearts beat 
happily’ as the brass band brayed out the time to begin. At 
the appointed signal the pageant entered in imposing array, 
and, stopping in the middle of the aisle, stood till the queen, ‘a 
gentle, artless, unaffected nymph’ was crowned, after which 
they conducted her to a throne, adorned with all the riches 
of the grove, and placed themselves in readiness to do her 
bidding. Here she remained awhile to receive the honors and 
congratulations which were her due, and it was good to see 
how graciously she smiled upon the gallant youths who ad- 
vanced with wildly flying hair, and feelings none can paint, 
‘all the while sonorous metal blowing martial sounds’, to 
kneel and kiss her hand. An abundance of the good things of 
this life were passed around, from which all took comfort and 
the curtain fell.” 


Not all the contacts of town and gown passed off so 
pleasantly as May parties. Townspeople complained of stu- 
dent parades, and of boisterous outbreaks that were tradi- 
tional among students. Students in their turn complained of 
unimproved walks connecting town and campus, and felt that 
there was a general failure on the part of townspeople to 
recognize the value of the college. The tendency toward 
mutual criticism was heightened by political difference. The 
college in the Fifties was abolitionist in its sympathies; trus- 
tees, faculty, and students were almost unanimous in support- 
ing the anti-slavery group. Dr. Fry, a trustee, and Professor 
Twining, of the faculty, were especially active, and incurred 
the hostility of the Review, the Democratic champion. It was 
the day of personal journalism, when everything was consid- 
ered fair in political controversy. Hence the Review lost no 
opportunity to exploit the purported weaknesses of the college. 


The attack was carried to the administration in 
1855, when the paper designated the president and faculty as 
“Professional Beggars,” and declared that they had no right 
to expect the support of Indianians as long as they made im- 
plied criticism of Indiana’s culture, or persisted in remaining 
sectarian. The editorial antagonists of the college, however, 
found their real cause for complaint in the abolitionist doc- 
trine of the college leaders. This fact was apparent in the 
bitter attack the Review made in 1856, when a negro was ad- 
mitted to the college. The Review noted the fact that at least 
one white student left on account of the enrollment of the 
negro; even the Journal, staunch champion of the college, ex- 
pressed its gratification that the colored student recognized 
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the difficulty of the situation and goon left. As to other criti- 
cisms of the Review, the Journal declared: 


“We have ever wondered why there should be any 
opposition to Wabash College—an institution which is certain- 
ly equal to any institution of the kind in the West.—Yet it 
has met with opposition from the very time of its establish- 
ment, though the growing liberty of the people in the com- 
munity has gradually diminished that opposition, till it is 
now confined, for the most part, to the rag tags and bob tails 
of the Old Line party, and a few demagogues in the same 
party who place more value on the vote of a sans culotte, than 
on the general education of the people.” 


The Journal editor praised the liberality of the col- 
lege in its grant of scholarships to worthy young men and 
recognized the learning and liberality of the faculty. This 
endorsement of the faculty brought from the Review a grudg- 
ing admission that while its editor did not like White’s poli- 
cies, he did feel that White and Mills were men of character, 
and in fact were “—all the soul the Faculty has.” 


After this concession the Keview editor proceeds to 
denounce the political and sectarian activities of the college 
and follows that up with caustic words of advice: “Above all, 
gentlemen of the Faculty, beware of keeping up the impres- 
sion already abroad in this particular community—that is, 
(and we desire to be taken kindly)—that you are a caste by 
yourselves, whose superior position, learning and virtue make 
a little mixing with the world, spiritual and corporal con- 
tamination—let the herd, the common people, have a little 
more the pleasure of your learning—spend an hour on the 
street with us of pleasant summer evenings,—quit playing the 
Druid or the Brahmin. The effect of such a course would be 
astonishing.” 


To the charge that the college excluded Democrats, 
the Journal, in repartee typical of the period, stated that the 
college welcomed all parties as well as all creeds, but was not 
responsible if Democrats didn’t have the education or moral 
character to secure admission. The Journal also felt that the 
Democratic editor’s animosity grew out of the fact that he had 
once been expelled from college. In any case the Journal felt 
sure that the faculty was just as much honored by the Re- 
views attacks as Professor Mills and President White were 
contaminated by its praise. 


As to the facts in the case, the college did, of course, 
have a sectarian quality. The faculty did not impose their 
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particular theology on the students; but certainly they them- 
selves in all they said and did were firmly presbyterian. The 
charge that the college was a center of the abolition movement 
was also true. The faculty was strongly committed to the 
movement. It was natural for the students of that generation 
to reflect the views of their teachers. The record of Wabash 
in the Civil War indicates the strength of the anti-slavery 
sentiment among the students. 


CHAPTER V 


THE LITERARY SOCIETIES 


The first thirty years of Wabash College history was 
the period of the supremacy of the orator and debater. Only 
two years before the college was organized, the Webster-Hayne 
debate had occurred. The Western country was still ringing 
with the eloquent appeal of Webster for the Union. Local 
newspapers seized every opportunity to publish a speech of 
the country’s foremost orator. The interest in Webster tran- 
scended party lines because he represented the ultimate in an 
accomplishment that at that time was really the national 
pastime. Debating and public speaking were regarded every- 
where as part of the social experience. Clay, Webster, and 
Calhoun were the models of political eloquence; budding young 
lawyers strove to attain something of their wizardry. The 
appeal of the orator, whether preacher or politician, was all 
but universal. The idols of the day were the orators, the 
preachers, and the debaters; naturally, the extracurricular 
interest of the college student was given to some form of 
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forensics. Hence it was that the literary society was the out- 
standing student institution of the pre-Civil-War period. 
Membership in some literary society was a necessary condition 
precedent to attaining recognition as a collegian. Practically 
every student old enough to claim admittance presented his 
name for membership. 


The first literary society established at Wabash was 
the Philomathean. It was organized in 1834, and continued 
in existence for fourteen years. It is unfortunate that the 
minutes of the Philomathean Society were not preserved; we 
must secure our data on early Wabash literary organizations 
from the minutes of the Western Literary Society, later re- 
named the Euphronean. These minutes, together with printed 
programs and an occasional note in the faculty proceedings, 
afford us material covering the period previous to the publi- 
cation of the Wabash Magazine. The rivalry between Philo- 
mathean and Western was keen, sometimes to the point of 
bitterness, and one of the earliest faculty problems involved 
the conflicting claims of the two societies to the use of a public 
room in Forest Hall. Each society declared its intention to 
use the same room at the same hour. The faculty with cus- 
tomary diplomacy ruled that each group should have the choice 
of time and place in alternate terms. 


In the Wabash Library there exist the complete rec- 
ords of the Euphronean Society. This record includes the early 
minutes of the Western Literary Society, which in 1838 was 
reorganized under a new constitution and with the new title 
“FHuphronean.” The Western Literary Society was incor- 
porated by special act of the Indiana state legislature on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1835. Its object was proclaimed to be, “—The estab- 
lishment of a Library, the dissemination of Literature and 
Science, and the improvement of the members of this Society 
in composition and polemic discussion and none other.” 


Under the provisions of the charter a group of stu- 
dents drew up a constitution and by-laws. The active member- 
ship was to be made up of any Wabash students of good moral 
character who received a vote of two-thirds of the society. 
The society was a secret organization, for a member-elect was 
required to take oath “not to make known in any way, any- 
thing which transpires (sic) during your connection with this 
Society.” 

Honorary members were to be men of established 
literary reputation, and could be elected only by unanimous 
vote of the society. They had no specified duties, although it 
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appears from the evidence that the society were hopeful that 
such members might feel inclined to contribute money or 
books to the library. There exists no list of charter members, 
but among the first thirty names listed appear the names of 
E. R. S. Canby, S. S. Thomson, B. F. Gregory, I. W. Yandes, 
W. R. Lowry and H. Ristine. 


Officers were elected every three weeks, affording a 
generous distribution of honors and official experience to the 
upper classmen. In addition to the regular officers of a par- 
liamentary body, two censors were elected, to act as critics 
of the literary contributions of the members. Since it was cus- 
tomary to offer frank commentary on individual performances 
the office of censor had its interesting and exciting moments. 


No feature of the society received greater attention 
than its library. Great pride was taken in adding to the list 
of books. Sometimes honorary members paid a promised sub- 
scription in books; and all available funds were used to in- 
crease the library resources. The librarian’s office was an im- 
portant one, and his duties were carefully designated in the 
constitution. More than any other officer he was pint to 
take his position seriously. 


Later constitutions did not alter the fundamental 
rules materially, but there were frequent changes in the by- 
laws governing the question of fines on members, care of the 
society library, and duties of officers. Fines were imposed by 
the president, sometimes on his own initiative, sometimes on 
report of the censors for the evening. These fines were some- 
times levied rather freely; and woe to the member who failed 
in realization of the dignity and decorum demanded of a mem- 
ber of the literati. 


Joint meetings of Western and Philomathean were 
a regular occurrence; and from the first they assumed, at least 
in the minds of the members, a public significance. At seven or 
seven-thirty the members of each society, headed by their 
officers, would gather at the courthouse corner. Bedecked with 
badges and carrying flares, the societies would march in col- 
umn of twos to the exhibition hall. Sometimes a brass band 
headed the column, and if the fee was high enough the music- 
ians crowded into the exhibition hall, where they were ex- 
pected to furnish the audience with some relief from the usual 
exhibition noises. Citizens of the community were accompanied 
by their crinolined daughters. Fortunately a record of the 
earliest public exhibition is preserved in the files of the Craw- 
fordsville Record of July 15, 1886: 
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“Wabash College. The closing week has been one of 
unusual interest in this place. The meetings of Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday were devoted to the first annual exhibi- 
tion of Wabash College. The President of the institution was 
expected to have been present, but had not yet arrived. 

“The address of Dr. E. Deming of Lafayette was 
very cordially received before the Philomathean Society, and 
is considered as a happy effort, giving honor to the author 
and to our literature. 

“That of H. S. Lane, Esq., before the Western Lit- 
erary Society showed much freedom and originality, and was 
also much admired. : 

“The exercises of Wednesday evening were original 
orations by students in the college as follows: 


“Usefulness of Writing—I. W. Allen, Lafayette. 
“Abuse of Talent—R. W. Allen, Crawfordsville. 


“Military Institutions of Our Country—R. Jones, 
Crawfordsville. 


“Liberty of the Press—Thomas S. Milligan, Mont- 
gomery County. 

“Influence of Early Trials in the Formation of Char- 
acter—Thomas J. Newbury, Crawfordsville. 


“Insufficiency of Mere Knowledge to the Preserva- 
tion of Civil Liberty—S. S. Thomson, Crawfordsville. 


“All of whom acquitted themselves in a manner to 
elicit the admiration of the audience.” 


Society exhibitions came to be a special feature of 
the annual commencement. These meetings were recognized 
as the annual “home-coming,” at which alumni were called on 
to recite the glories of an earlier day. Of course it was not 
long before the young ladies of the community were called 
on to contribute their aid, as well as presence, to the public 
meetings of the societies. They were induced to make society 
badges and to decorate the church or hall where the meeting 
was held. All of this was accomplished by the fair assist- 
ants, “in a manner not only creditable to the society, but 
highly characteristic of their taste and skill.” | 


Enthusiastic preparations, however, did not always 
culminate happily, as witness the anti-climax that occurred 
in the year 1846. On March 6th of that year the Philomath- 
eans in preparation for their exhibition resolved to purchase 
a quantity of satin ribbon and fifty stars to be used in making 
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badges for the members, at a cost of fifty cents per member. 
But alas for the vanity of human hopes. At the very next 
meeting the Euphronean got into a squabble with the Colum- 
bian Institute, a short-lived rival, because they both wished to 
hold their exhibition on the same night. When the faculty, 
always hopeful for a compromise, suggested a decision by lot, 
Euphronean declared this resort to a game of chance beneath 
its dignity and sulked in its tent, and refused to give a Spring 
Exhibition. And that action seemed to the Philomatheans to 
remove the reason for existence of their own cherished new 
badges. But officers gifted with foresight stored them away 
against the Commencement Exhibition. 


Honorary memberships granted to secure monetary 
or library contributions were rather freely distributed. Prom- 
inent lawyers, preachers and politicians were elected, and the 
honor was nearly always accepted in a gracious letter of ac- 
knowledgment. Letters of this sort in the dignified style of the 
time occur with great frequency on the pages of the Euphron- 
ean Journal. The following, though somewhat longer than the 
usual letter of the kind, is typical: 


“Crawfordsville, Monday 
July 138, 1846 
“To the Secretary of the Euphronean Soc. 
Of Wabash College, | 
Sir: 

“TI must beg your, and through you the society’s, 
pardon for having so long delayed to acknowledge the receipt 
of your kind note of several weeks past, informing me that 
I had been elected one of its honorary members. 


“The unmerited honor thus freely and flatteringly 
conferred by the Society is highly appreciated by me; but I 
fear that it will never be in my power to make a suitable re- 
turn. 

“Though I may say, I trust, without incurring the 
charge of egotism, that I am a sincere friend to learning and 
all its departments and heartily subscribe to the sentiment 
that, in order to render a people capable of properly appre- 
ciating and fully enjoying freedom and happiness it is essential 
that they be not only virtuous, but enlightened; not only that 
the heart be softened and purified—hwmanized, if you please 
—by the sacred mellowing influence of religion; but that the 
intellect be illuminated by science, and thoroughly trained: 
still I lay no claim to literary or scientific attainment myself. 
These I feel the want of daily. Reared on the outskirts of 
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civilization, I enjoyed in my youth few of the facilities of com- 
mon school education, and none of the advantages of a College 
course. 


“What little I do know has been obtained at great 
disadvantage; and I often find myself at fault after forty 
years of labor and study, and glad to learn from a horn-book 
school-boy of the present day. I am heartily rejoiced to see 
the facilities which are now so universally enjoyed by the 
youth of our land—and my ardent hope is that these may 
continue to increase, until there shall not be found one per- 
son in all our borders, who does not possess a thorough edu- 
cation. 

“Very Respectfully, 


Your friend and obedient servant, 
Jno. Bb. Semans.” 


The didactic style was not confined to the honorary 
members. When N. P. Coltrin said farewell through the pages 
of the Euphronean Journal on July 11, 1845, the Secretary, 
V. D. Collins, made the following comment: 


“In the conclusion of his journal Mr. Coltrin made 
a very eloquent and touching valedictory to the members of 
the society; which was listened to with breathless attention, 
and met a response in the hearts of all present. Mr. Coltrin 
has long been an efficient and honorable member of this society, 
—he is now about to leave us. May his worth and talents be 
appreciated and command the respect of the world, as they 
have been here appreciated, and have here commanded respect 
—nor less would we say of his worthy and dignified classmate 
I. W. S. Alexander. Farewell Dear Friends. ‘It has been said, 
it must be said, and yet ’tis hard to say,—Farewell.’ ” 


The tendency to take matters seriously is iUlustrated 
in the civil war that broke out in the ranks of the Euphronean. 
The resolution of June 28, 1844, quoted below, is self explana- 
tory, 

“Mr. Veal offered the following resolution, 
Whereas several members of the Atalantian Society have at 
an unusual time of the year joined the Euphronean Society in 
such a manner as in itself to create suspicion of their inten- 
tions. Whereas on several occasions they have voted together 
and in unity on questions brought by the society thus form- 
ing a society in a society. Whereas they elected their officers 
on the last evening in such a manner as clearly to show 
previous concert. Whereas on the proposal of two Atalantians 
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for membership in this Society they to a man voted for them, 
and after means were used to prevent their election became 
angry at their rejection, thus evincing that they had a secret 
design in their election. Whereas they endeavored to bring up 
a motion of the previous evening to abrogate an article of the 
constitution providing for a division of the Society, knowing 
that from the absence of some of the members they had a ma- 
jority and therefore the power of settling that resolution to 
suit their own interests. Whereas on being accused by Mr. 
Brier of intending to divide the Society and take half of the 
Library, Mr. B. O. Deming told Mr. Brier that —‘he had either 
listened to their proceedings or some person had told him and 
if he did so again he would get his neck twisted.’ Whereas by 
their various boasts and threats they have shown that they 
have no regard for the Euphronean Society. Resolved—that 
we believe that the said Atalantians—are unfriendly to the 
best interests of the Euphronean Society and therefore ought 
to be and hereby are expelled from all connection with said 
Society.” 


On July 5, 1844, the expelled students protested 
against the action of the Society on the grounds that the ex- 
pulsion was unconstitutional, was accomplished by secret col- 
lusion, and amounted to condemnation “without evidence, trial, 
judge, or jury, in direct opposition to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of common law and justice.” The rebels further held 
that the action of the majority amounted to a legal splitting 
of the Society; hence they were entitled to a share of the li- 
brary and the funds of the Society in proportion to the amount 
of the contributions made by the expelled members to the 
funds of the Society. The protest continued with the declara- 
tion that the resolution was not only “dishonest, highhanded, 
and tyrannical” but contrary to the fundamental rights of citi- 
zens of the United States. Such being the case, the rebels 
declared that all meetings held while they were excluded were 
“illegal and unconstitutional.” 


The protest was summarily rejected as it was “with- 
out grounds and false in every particular,” and at the next 
meeting, held on July 12, 1844, the librarian was instructed 
to use legal process if necessary to collect the books held by 
some of the rebels. A resolution was also passed to require a 
pledge from each member that he was not connected with any 
other Wabash literary society, and the provision of the Con- 
stitution that made possible a division of the Society was 
abrogated. | 
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From this time forward, the Atalantians disappear 
from the records of the Euphronean Society but not from ac- 
tive though secret existence. In fact the existence of Atalan- 
tian and Beta Theta Pi, both secret societies, brought about 
the Literary Society Compact. The faculty decided in 1847 
that four literary societies on the campus caused confusion 
and turmoil. The fact that two of these societies, Atalantian 
and Beta Theta Pi, were secret societies was a further induce- 
ment to faculty action. The authorities, acting through Pro- 
fessor Hovey, approached the students with the suggestion that 
all societies disband and reorganize under a Compact sug- 
gested by the faculty. It was an age of benevolent autocracy 
in college affairs; the students outwardly (Beta Theta Pi 
never did disband in fact) accepted the suggestion and reor- 
ganized under a plan outlined by the faculty. 


Students were divided by lot into two groups known 
as “A” and “Z,” and a temporary president was appointed 
over each. Each of these groups was to adopt a name and a 
constitution for itself as a literary society, including in its 
fundamental law the provisions of the “Articles of Compact.” 
These articles of compact provided for a continuation of the 
system of selection by lot. They also provided that under suit- 
able regulations the libraries, which had been divided between 
the two societies by a faculty member, should be accessible 
to the members of both societies alike. Allocation of exhibi- 
tion dates was to be made by giving choice alternately to each 
society. From the faculty’s point of view the compact was an 
ideal arrangement. But the students were never reconciled to 
this system. The chief defect, as they saw the matter, lay in 
the arbitrary selection of members; and they ultimately found 
a means of evading the rule of the compact on this point. The 
“Commissioners” representing the society could agree by ma- 
jority vote to waive right to a particular student. Thus by 
mutual arrangement the societies traded off candidates. Evi- 
dence of such trading is noticeable in the fact that after the 
Civil War the members of particular fraternities would all 
be found in the same literary society. 


Out of these “A” and “Z” divisions of the student 
body grew the Lyceum and the Calliopean. They were organ- 
ized in December, 1847; and they continued under the same 
names for more than sixty-five years. The procedure of these 
societies did not at first differ from that of the earlier groups. 
There were regular weekly programs, special exhibitions, joint 
meetings, and commencement exhibitions. At the regular 
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meetings there were the usual essays and declamations and of 
course the usual debate. The membership as with earlier so- 
cieties consisted of active and honorary members. The hon- 
orary members were, as before, looked to for contributions 
rather than for participation in the meetings, although they 
were always requested to take some part in the meeting if 
they attended at all. 


All members of the society not on another part of 
the program were expected to take part in the debate, their 
places on the negative and the affirmative being determined 
by lot. In consequence of this arrangement as many as thirty- 
two people sometimes took sides on one question; and the de- 
bate lasted sometimes for three or four hours. Even to our 
enduring forefathers this extent of concentration on a single 
topic came to seem excessive. The society was then split into 
divisions, and each division discussed a particular question. 
That this method did not always reduce the time consumed 
is indicated by the secretary’s record for March 13, 1856, which 
declared: “Several questions were discussed with interest and 
animation for about four and one-half hours—.” 


Typical questions included the following: 


“Should Secret Societies Be Abolished by Law?” 


“Which Has the Greatest Influence on Human 
Behavior, Fear of Punishment or Hope of Re- 
ward ?” 


“Do Savages Possess a Full Right to the Soil?” 
“Should a National Bank Be Established ?” 


“Was the Career of Napoleon Bonaparte Bene- 
ficial to the World?” 


Some of the questions were highly practical, some 
of a marked metaphysical and philosophical character. In any 
case one is given over either to admiration or to dismay when 
he contemplates the possibilities in a discussion carried on by 
fifteen affirmative, and an equal. number of negative, speakers. 


, Great pride continued to be taken in the number and 

character of the books obtained for the libraries. The societies 
vied with each other in adding new titles. The librarian’s 
duties were more and more carefully defined in the by-laws. 
Fines were exacted for defacing a book or for failure to pro- 
vide a cover for it on removal from the library. The time for 
which a book might be borrowed was limited to two weeks. 
Non-members could borrow a book only by formal vote of the 
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society, except that there were mutual concessions made to 
the members of the other society. 


These society librarians took their job seriously. 
Witness an indignant Lyceum librarian who wrote as follows: 
“At last we have been startled by the alarming intelligence 
that all is not quiet with the Library Committee. They have 
concentrated their forces and made one glorious charge upon 
the Treasurer and compelled him by their overpowering forces 
to surrender a sufficient amount of money to purchase 18 vol- 
umes. Two Juniors and one Sophomore have been for the last 
six months endeavoring to obtain books suitable for the library 
and found there are only 18 volumes which would contribute 
to its benefit.” The facts stated were found correct, but the 
society in the interest of harmony voted to expunge this sec- 
tion from the minutes. 


In another case involving the library, the committee 
included in its report a criticism of the misconduct of one of 
the members. The society voted to omit the criticism, where- 
upon, “the honorable member who submitted it, grossly in- 
jured, arose, and after a few remarks declared himself no 
longer a member of the Lyceum. Whereupon he left us.” 


The library problem, however, was not always one 
of unrelieved seriousness. Mindful of the constitutional limi- 
tations on the use of the library, the Society, as the funda- 
mental law provided, voted on a resolution permitting its 
president, “to take books from the library for a certain young 
lady.” It is pleasant to record that the watch-dogs of the 
library gallantly passed the resolution. 


: Parliamentary rules were another matter of serious 

import to the society members; the conduct of members while 
in meeting was carefully regulated. One of the by-laws adopted 
in the Fifties is a commentary on the habits of the period: 


“Article Sixteen: Any member detected in the use 
of tobacco in the Hall or spitting upon the carpet or over the 
window-sills or on the stove, shall be fined for the first offense 
50 cents, for the second $1.00, for the third be subject to sus- 
pension or expulsion at the discretion of the society.” 


One member was expelled for using profanity, and 
another for declaring he had no interest in the debate; a third 
was suspended for using profane language towards the presi- 
dent of the society and threatening to use the gavel on that 
functionary’s head. In short the lot of the literati was excit- 
ing, and therefore enjoyable. At least a reader of the minutes 
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gets the impression that even the expelled sometimes took a 
certain sombre pleasure in the process of expulsion. 

And the societies took their formal programs with 
even greater seriousness. To many, oratory and debate was 
something more than training in public appearance; it was, 
in fact, a passion. Despite the declamatory activities required 
by the college, and the daily chapel speeches, the student kept 
his enthusiasm for the literary society program. Vocal com- 
petition was the obsession of the generation, just as physical 
competition became the obsession of a later generation. The 
following passage from the Euphronean records will show 
what the usual literary society meeting was like: 


“RHuphronean Hall, Nov. 28th, 1846. 


“The Society met at the usual place, was called to 
order by the President; the Secretary called the roll and read 
the minutes of the last evening. There being no regular busi- 
ness before the Society, the business of the evening was taken 
up. The Pres’t on retiring from the high and responsible 
station which he had so admirably filled, animadverted to the 
past and present condition of the society in a very appropriate 
and masterly manner. Essays were then read by Dicky, Hart- 
pence, W. Daggy and Steel, followed by the original Speakers, 
Greiger and Innes, who acquitted themselves with great eclat. 
The discussion of the question was then entered upon. After 
a manly and animated debate the question was decided in 
favor of the negative. On motion Park and Houston were 
added to the committee for fitting up the library. The gen- 
tlemen manifested a great willingness to assist so far as they 
were able, but positively declared they had never worked on 
Solomon’s Temple, and were wholly ignorant of Doric and 
Gothic architecture. After some discussion they were excused. 
Bowman and Veale having lived many days among the ae 
were appointed in their stead—.” 


Most important to the members were the Public Ex- 
hibitions. Even the approaching Civil War could not dampen 
the wordy ardor. The Calliopean minutes of October 23, 1860, 
recount the proceedings of a typical Exhibition: 


“At as early an hour as 7:00 p. m. of the evening 
of the 23rd the Hall of our ‘beloved Calliope’ was filled with 
the fair and talented of Crawfordsville and its suburbs. Every- 
thing seemed to favor the occasion. The state of the weather 
itself was as good as any Calliopean could have wished. Never 
before had the Beautiful Goddess presided over a fairer as- 
semblage of ‘blushing maidens and gallant youths.’ And as 
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she wandered over that concourse of fair women and brave 
men gathered in the Hall, it (sic) rested upon 4 of her most 
gifted sons, seated at the Eastern extremity of the Hall. And 
as she gazed upon them, a smile of satisfaction played around 
her beautiful lips. And well might she smile, for Freshmen 
were to represent her that night in debate, and she knew 
Justice would become her. 


“The exhibition was opened with prayer by Prof. E. 
O. Hovey. After which the ‘Order of Exercises’ was read to 
the audience by Pres. Kingsbury. The order is as follows: 


Question—Did the Oratory of the Ancients exert 
a greater influence than does that of the Moderns? 


Af. Neg. 
J. H. Meteer W. S. Harbert 
H. S. Foote J. T. Gookins 


Oration by J. E. Cleland. 
Subject, ‘The Mississippi Valley.’ 


“The question was discussed as only Calliopeans 
could have discussed it,—conscious of the dignity they were 
sustaining. The arguments and the facts that were brought 
forward—the beautiful quotations that were made together 
with the historical incidents that were related, made the hours 
(we think) spent by those in our Hall that evening ones of 
interest and pleasure. No decision was given on the question. 
There followed the oration by J. E. Cleland on ‘The Mississippi 
Valley.’ It would be folly in the extreme for us to attempt to 
criticize the oration. For every one knows the beautiful, high- 
ly-finished style of writing which this gentleman possesses, 
such an abundance of beautiful sentences, such a masterly 
arrangement of ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ 
And considering also the subject which he had, he knows the 
sweep of his efforts better than I can tell it to him. 


“The ‘Romeos’ also were present on the occasion, 
and by the aid of the ‘cat-gut’ and ‘horse hair’ gave forth such 
a strain of heavenly music that we almost expected to see 
Calliope (forgetful of her dignity for the moment) execute the 
intricate manners of a ‘Virginia Jig.’ 


“The exhibitions being over the audience dispersed, 
seemingly highly satisfied with the wisdom and eloquence of 
Calliope’s Sons. 

E. B. Kingsbury, Pres. 
Thomas Miller, Scribe.” 
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Inter-society matters were usually treated with 
proper respect. And the rival society was usually given hon- 
orable mention even though its orators and debaters could 
never quite equal the attainments of the writer’s choice. But 
when, on July 12, 1859, the Lyceum sent a committee to invite 
Calliopean to attend the unveiling of President White’s por- 
trait, given by an alumnus of Lyceum, this resolution was pre- 
sented: ‘Whereas our own orators are much superior to those 
of Lyceum, therefore, resolved that we decline the invitation 
and remain in our own Hall.” The secretary gave his opinion 
that every one undoubtedly concurred in the resolution but 
respect demanded that Calliopean participate in the presenta- 
tion ceremonies. The resolution was not carried. 


In the year 1858-9, Lyceum and Calliopean engaged 
in heated quarrel about the fining of a member of Calliopean 
for abuse of library privileges. The Lyceum declared the com- 
pact broken. This resulted in faculty intervention; and on 
January 10, 1859, President White was delegated by the fac- 
ulty to appear before a called meeting of Lyceum and remind 
them that the faculty regulation was still in effect, and to 
point out the evils that would arise from a voiding of the com- 
pact. The society at first refused to reconsider; but on Jan- 
uary 12, 1859, they voted to reinstate the compact on terms 
suggested by President White. These terms included an ad- 
judication of the case of the Lyceum against the Calliopean 
member by the Honorable H. 8S. Lane. Lyceum, however, re- 
fused to make abject surrender; for another resolution was 
passed asking for a revision of the articles of compact. Only 
the presence of President White and his statement that accept- 
ance of the compact was a condition precedent to the exist- 
ence of the society, saved the motion to reinstate the compact. 
Even then the vote stood 17-13. | 


Apparently these stirring events engendered further 
excitement; for at a somewhat later meeting of Lyceum the 
censor, on being fined for neglect of duty, attempted to hit 
the president with that executive’s gavel, and had to be forcibly 
restrained. The censor ultimately was restored to good stand- 
ing, when he had made formal apologies and had been given 
an eight weeks’ suspension from the society. This offending 
member seemed bent, however, on getting into hot water; for 
a short time thereafter he had a dispute with the Calliopean 
over a fine imposed by the library. And his appeal to his own 
society was in vain; for Lyceum was unwilling to stir up fur- 
ther trouble about the compact. 
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Not all the students submitted to faculty regula- 
tions, for by 1860 two fraternities existed on the campus, 
despite the oft-reiterated ban against any form of secret or- 
ganization. 


The first fraternity in Wabash was Beta Theta Pi. 
This chapter was established when Oliver P. Morton recom- 
mended that John Coburn, a Wabash Senior, be initiated into 
the fraternity in order that he might organize a chapter in 
Wabash. The chapter was established on July 22, 1846, and 
included among its charter members, Varnum D. Collins, John 
W. Taylor, John S. Hougham, John L. Campbell, and John 
Coburn. The fraternity was a literary as well as a social or- 
ganization; and it was dissolved by order of the trustees and 
faculty when the literary societies were dissolved and reor- 
ganized in 1847. 


The civil war started in the Euphronean Literary 
Society by the Atalantians, a secret society, was the immediate 
cause for faculty intervention. As a result, the faculty, acting 
under a ruling of the trustees, decreed that all secret societies 
must go. Atalantian apparently disappeared from the scene 
at once. But Beta Theta Pi, after existing swb rosa for a year 
or two, reappeared in 1856. In October of this year, W. B. 
Shipp was initiated by the Miami chapter and proceeded to 
reorganize the Wabash chapter. The local organization, char- 
tered as the Tau chapter of Beta Theta Pi, had initiated ten 
members by 1858; thirteen were added to the rolls in 1859. 
As we have noted, the Civil War made serious inroads in the 
membership, and the society was so depleted in number that 
its records were left in the charge of Mrs. Jennie Blair. Be- 
cause of her service, Mrs. Blair was voted into membership in 
1864, the only woman ever to become a member of Beta Theta 
Pi. The fraternity during this period kept up the traditions 
of a literary society. Orations were given at the evening meet- 
ings, essays were read, and on occasion the entire evening was 
given over to the reading of a Shakespearean play. This feature 
of the fraternity’s activity was not abandoned until some time 
after the close of the Civil War. 


The second national fraternity to appear at Wabash 
was Phi Delta Theta. It was established in 1850, when R. G. 
Elliott of the Indiana University chapter visited his friend, 
E. C. Johnston, on April 28, 1850, and pledged him. Elliott 
made the trip on horseback, and was anxious to secure John- 
ston’s pledge because Johnston would be influential in building 
up a chapter at Wabash. The qualifications expected are in- 
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dicated in Elliott’s letter to the president of the Miami chap- 
ter; he says of Johnston, “He is a studious, talented and up- 
right fellow, and withal is a good Presbyterian.” G. H. White 
joined Johnston in applying for a charter, which was granted 
on November 16, 1850. The fraternity existed outside the law, 
because of the college regulation against fraternities; and it 
was suggested that if necessary the faculty could be shown the 
constitution but not the bond. During the Fifties the Wabash 
chapter applied for a new charter, because the original one 
had been lost or destroyed. The attitude of the authorities 
so far discouraged membership that in July, 1857, there were 
suggestions of abandoning the chapter. The fraternity, how- 
ever, continued a precarious existence. In 1860 it provided 
against faculty discipline by adopting this resolution: 


“That in the event of any member of the Indiana 
Beta of Phi Delta Theta being questioned by any member of 
the faculty regarding said Society, its existence or functions, 
that then and there said Society ceases to have an existence 
in Wabash College.” 


The events of the Civil War, and the record of both 
Phi Delta Theta and Beta Theta Pi in the matter of enlist- 
ments, apparently reconciled the faculty to the existence of 
secret organizations. In 18638 the two organizations held a 
public banquet; there was no faculty interference with the 
proceedings. And there is no evidence of any attempt at sup- 
pression after that date. The members still met in secret and 
behind closed doors; but their motive was the mystification of 
the “barbs” rather than fear of the faculty. The fraternity 
had established itself in the social system of Wabash. 


And here we must leave the student of this pioneer 
period. No Wabash student of that generation survives. Our 
picture of him must be formed from the records he left in 
word and action. For this period the society records are in- 
valuable. His literary society, more than any other organiza- 
tion, shows the ante-bellum student at work and at play, and 
gives withal a pleasant portrait of him. His manner was per- 
haps a trifle affected, his love of the formal gave him an air 
of pedantry, but there was much to approve in his love for 
the classical and in his enthusiasm for self-expression. 
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CHAPTER VI 
WABASH IN THE CIVIL WAR 


In the Fifties there was great interest in voluntary 
military companies. In place of the perfunctory activity dis- 
played in the annual militia encampments, there appeared very 
definitely organized, well drilled companies. Everywhere 
these organizations sprang into being. Famous companies like 
the Savannah Blues, the Chicago Zouaves, and the Lexington 
Chasseurs were organized and equipped. Young men vied with 
each other to gain membership in the famous companies, and 
companies vied with each other in the quality of their drill 
and the gaudiness of their attire. Historians have disagreed 
as to the primary causes for the development of these com- 
panies. The desire for recreation growing out of the existence 
of more leisure, and the natural interest of youth in the pomp 
and circumstance surrounding the military certainly had their 
influence; the militant attitude of the sections on the slavery 
issue also had its bearing. In addition the imagination of the 
Mississippi Valley had been captured by the Mexican War. 
Even the young men whose fathers had opposed the acquisi- 
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tion of potential slave territory felt the war’s dramatic 
appeal. When General Scott was dubbed “Old Fuss and 
Feathers” the commentators were originating more than a 
personal nickname. They were characterizing an epoch. Man 
in every generation, as ladies sometimes suggest, may have 
the secret longing to outdress Solomon in all his glory, but 
it is only occasionally that he finds sufficient excuse to satisfy 
his longing. After the Mexican war, the establishment of the 
voluntary military company afforded that excuse. Every town 
of any pretensions had a number of young men who were Car- 
ried away with martial ardor and the love of a bright uniform. 


Crawfordsville was no exception to this rule. In 
1856, Lieutenant Lew Wallace, former student of Wabash and 
veteran of the Mexican War, established the Montgomery 
Guards. They were well drilled in the orthodox drill of the 
day; and later, because of the deeds of the French Zouaves 
in the Crimean war, they adopted the dress and drill of that 
famous corps. The Guards marched and countermarched 
through the streets of Crawfordsville, followed by the admir- 
ing glances of the young ladies, of the small boys, and probably 
also of more sedate members of the community. Wabash stu- 
dents naturally were attracted. A number of them donned the 
showy uniform of the Zouave, and appeared on the roster of 
the Company. 


In 1858 military interest had become strong enough 
on the campus to produce the organization of the “College 
Cadet Company.” John P. Blinn, who had drilled under Cap- 
tain Wallace, was organizer and captain of the Company and 
John C. Black and Ezra J. Dodds were his lieutenants. The 
cadets bought their own uniforms and were armed with gov- 
ernment rifies that were secured through the influence of Wal- 
lace. In Center Hall there hangs an old lithograph giving a 
view of the college buildings as of 1860. Near the steps of 
Center Hall stand a few figures, high-hatted and frock coated, 
obviously the artist’s conception of the professors. In the fore- 
ground is a small group of young men in uniform, looking 
very juvenile but very military. These were the “College 
Cadets.” 


The Wabash Monthly in an 1860 number carried 
this somewhat facetious account of the college company: 
“Not having a gymnasium, nor any prospect of one—yet feel- 
ing the necessity for a similar improvement—we organized a 
military company, to be known as the College ‘Cadets.’ Should 
you now visit our ‘Campus’ just after evening prayers, you 
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would see the company assembling for drill, squads marching 
and counter-marching, wheeling, filing, facing, all trying to 
go ‘right,’ but some unfortunately ‘left.,—-All change places 
with the rapidity of a drama, and your reveries, as you gazed 
upon the scene, would be suddenly disturbed by the swift 
passage of a squad in the light ‘doublequick.’ ” 


There is no suggestion in this comment of the clouds 
of war, as a cause for the military venture. The only motives 
suggested are recreation and display. This aspect of the com- 
pany as a recreational and social organization is evident in 
most of its activities. On March 31, 1860, the College Cadets 
were tendered a reception by the Montgomery Guards. There 
were formal speeches of welcome, there were drills by the two 
companies in friendly competition, and there was a closing 
parade, which was joined by the Union Guards, a third mili- 
tary unit that had been formed in the county. Complimentary 
speeches were exchanged between Captain Blinn of the Cadets 
aid Captain Lew Wallace of the Guards. Since Lew Wallace 
had one of the best drilled companies in the Middle West, his 
men undoubtedly surpassed the Cadets. In the eyes of the 
admiring young ladies, however, there was glory enough for 
all. But in spite of feminine encouragement there were lag- 
gards. The Magazine’s editor notes that the hot weather has 
depleted the ranks of the Cadets. He thinks the military com- 
pany should “hold on,” as the only other exercise available 
is in an impromptu outdoor gymnasium consisting of a hori- 
zontal bar and some parallel bars. 


Though the college community, like many others, 
discounted the possibility of war, it was through no lack of 
conviction on the negro question. Many of the faculty came 
from the same New England environment that nurtured the 
early abolitionists. The entire faculty, including one professor 
of Southern ancestry, were opposed to the institution of 
slavery. President White in 1857 gave expression to this feel- 
ing in an article written for the Wabash Monthly. He was 
writing in behalf of “Social Equality” when he declared: 


“Man is man’s only oppressor. In all her labora- 
tories she (Nature) works for him; the earth teems with 
riches and harvests for his basket and his store.—But man, 
the moment he reaches a little brief authority, lords it over 
his brother, depresses and injures him.—He should be the 
readiest to knock off his chain; to welcome him to freedom, 
nobility and happiness.—One part of the race has both hands 
out to press down the other, and to bear themselves up by 
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the pressure. Great numbers think it right to draw from the 
life currents of their fellows for their own circulation.—The 
Christian religion does not authorize such use of power. It 
does not allow members of God’s great family, made of one 
blood, to wrest violently rights and privileges from the hands 
of another.” 


President White’s public utterances after 1857 often 
took the form of patriotic appeals. One local paper said of 
White’s address to the graduating class of 1857, that it was 
“remarkably like a 4th of July speech; and contained advice 
well calculated to make them good and patriotic American 
citizens.” In the same issue with this endorsement of Presi- 
dent White’s speech, however, this editor complains of his own 
very cool reception at the 1857 Commencement. He is sure 
that the college is solidly Republican, and for that reason 
lacking in cordiality toward a Democratic editor. And he is 
concerned about the attitude of Wabash on the negro question, 
for he puts the following question to President White: “Does 
he know, in short, that Indiana is yet ringing with the story 
of how a negro was taken into Wabash College by its faculty, 
over the remonstrance of at least a portion of its students, 
and that rather than let him, the African, go, (the faculty) 
actually preferred to see the door closed on a white boy?” 


There was only one instance of the admission of a 
negro to Wabash in the period preceding the War; but there 
was never any doubt of the anti-slavery sentiment of the col- 
lege. In July, 1860, four months before the election of Lin- 
coln, Dr. White in his Commencement address on “influence 
of Christianity on Freedom,” cried out: “Speed thee, then, 
speed thee, Christianity! Spread over the world communities 
thy great laws, as the wings of the cherubim over the mercy 
seat! Under these great laws human enfranchisement shall 
take place; they shall sunder all bonds; shall throw off all 
oppressions.” 


Although his central theme was not political, the 
president could not pass by this opportunity to present the 
cause of freedom. But while most of the students were anti- 
slavery, they apparently hoped with the majority, north and 
south, that the issue would never need to be settled by an 
appeal to arms. All through 1860, the Magazine and the 
Monthly ignored the political situation, or treated it facetious- 
ly. Reference was made to the amount of gas disseminated 
by the presidential campaign of 1860. General Lew Wallace 
in his Autobiography declares that he organized the Mont- 
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gomery Guards with the possibility of war in mind; but there 
is no evidence to show that this feeling was shared by his 
fellow townsmen. 


Even when Lincoln had been elected, and the South 
was issuing its open defiance to the Union, there was consid- 
erable skepticism as to the possibility of war. In January, 
1861, the Monthly carried the following as its presentation of 
the horrors of war: 


“War—wWe have one southerner in our institution. 
In consequence of his late attempt at secession we have tele- 
graphed for the Lafayette gun squad and Dodworth’s brass 
band, intending to blow him into three or four septillions of 
pieces. In the meantime Capt. Blinn has detailed a corporal’s 
guard of seventy-five thousand cadets to keep watch night and 
day.—Three hundred and fifty-five powder mills have been 
erected on the campus.—The young ladies of the city have 
cut off their ringlets and presented them to the students for 
bean strings.” 


Even the firing on Fort Sumpter had its facetious 
chronicler, who in March wrote a poem in the manner of 
Artemas Ward entitled: “A katastrope 2 The Amerrykun 
Phlag.” A stanza will show that he was striving for humor 
too intently to be concerned about maintaining respect for 
the flag: ) 


“Hello phlag! dont bare any sech 
Miserabul interrogatory as what iz all 
This wurth, but every where blazin on 
Awl thy ampel pholds as they 
Floate over the see an dover the lan 
An devery where under the whole hevens 
The phollowing sentiment deer to every 
Troo Ameryikan heart (this is metallek, ) 
‘Les dodge to S. Caroliny now and 
Forever, one an irreparable. Amen.’ ” 


Along with the North generally, however, the college 
was aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm as the day of Lin- 
coln’s inauguration approached. Washington’s Birthday was 
declared a holiday, and was given over to patriotic addresses 
by members of faculty and students. When Lincoln issued his 
first call for troops, thirty Wabash students responded by 
joining Isaac Elston’s Zouave company. This company was 
later joined to Lew Wallace’s regiment, the Eleventh Indiana 
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Volunteers. Other students, disturbed by the war excitement, 
left for their homes; some of these enlisted from their home 
communities. The Magazine notes these facts, and announces 
that the consequent falling off in subscriptions will make it 
necessary to reduce the number of monthly issues. The literary 
societies found it necessary to curtail their programs, and 
sometimes to postpone a meeting. One society debated the 
question: “Should the United States Government subdue the 
South at all hazards?” Every member present spoke on one 
side or the other. And notwithstanding the strong Union 
sentiment, the president of the society felt that the negative 
had the best of the argument. 


Regardless of the merits of the intellectual conflict, 
however, students continued to enlist. Of the seven members 
of the graduating class of 1862, six enlisted immediately on 
graduation. Three of this class had already enlisted as juniors, 
so that the class had a record of ninety per cent volunteers. 
The class of 1863, entering in 1857 with twenty-seven members, 
had fifteen men in the service in July, 1863. And considering 
their youth the later classes contributed in proportion. In 
consequence, college enrollment fell off. In 1863 the total en- 
rollment, including the preparatory department, was 105. This 
represented a steady decrease, as the following enrollment 
figures show: 1860—156; 1861—142; 1862—-120; 1868—105. 
For the first three years after 1863 the attendance was: 1864— 
134; 1865—-132; 1866—188. The graduating class numbered 
three in 1864: the smallest class since 1845. The number in- 
creased to five in 1865, and after that the increase, allowing 
for occasional lapses, was fairly steady until we come to the 
unusually large classes of the Eighties. 


Students and faculty took pride in the war record 
of the college. The Magazine printed in almost every issue an 
engraving of some well known Union statesman or general; 
and there was always at least one article on a phase of the 
war. In December, 1862, the Magazine published the first 
honor roll. This roll was amended and enlarged from month 
to month until May, 1864, when it contained 307 names. At 
that time eighteen of the number had been killed, or had died 
in the service. The revised list preserved on the bronze Roll 
of Honor set in the wall of Center Hall contains 310 names. 
Four out of eight graduates of 1861 entered the service, and 
one died in the service. Of the ten students whose names are 
listed on the roll of honor for the class of 1862, three died in 
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service. Of the fifteen of the class of 1863 who enlisted before 
graduation, four died in the service. 


The record is all the more significant since at least 
one-quarter of the men in the graduating classes of this period 
were studying for the ministry, a profession that was exempt 
from war service. A large proportion of the ministerial stu- 
dents, however, voluntarily entered the service; and a majority 
of those who enlisted took up duties as combatants rather 
than as chaplains. 


In the editorials of the college magazine there was 
some tendency to indulge in invective against the South. But 
in that the students were far outdone by the public press. 
When propaganda was spread demanding retaliation against 
the South for the Fort Pillow Massacre, the student editors 
displayed unusual forbearance: “It is not necessary that our 
government retaliate thus. No; let our escutcheon be spotless. 
Let the fruitage of our Christian eleutherianisms stand in bold 
contrast to slaveocracy’s Sodomic apple. Instead of the press, 
then, goading the government to arm for vengeance, let the 
voice be clear, and full of sterling magnanimity. Any other is 
curse for curse, evil for evil. Have not men and nations too 
long subjected themselves to this barbarism ?” 


But the editors could not counsel moderation in all 
things. When England was giving moral support to the South 
one of them wrote: “We had almost begun to love England, 
selfish as she is, when her conduct towards us chilled the feel- 
ing of kindness, changed it, put in its place a hatred that is 
erowing in bitterness each day—a hatred which if not softened 
by a relenting of her Parliament and Press, and a clear inten- 
tion to undo what has been done, will find an outbreak in 
fierce war before the present generation is off the stage.” 


When the settlement of diplomatic difficulties, and 
the Emancipation Proclamation, modified English feeling dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1863 England began to regain 
favor, at Wabash as elsewhere in the North. In May, 1863, 
J.C. Branyan, a junior, wrote an essay “Why Hate England?” 
in which he summed up the argument for a good understand- 
ing based on common origin, common language, and common 
political tradition. He said it was time to forget animosity 
toward England for “—laying aside all other reasons why we 
should bury this unnatural hatred for the parent country, the 
conduct of England at the present time towards us is sut- 
ficient to rebuke those who are continually haranging about 
British gold, and British hypocrisy. Although her factories 
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are stopped for want of cotton, and millions of her people are 
out of employment as a consequence (many of wnom are in a 
starving condition), yet she will not hear the offers made her 
by France to interfere in American affairs. England has too 
long stood proudly up in defense of freedom to interfere in 
behalf of a Slave Oligarch Rebellion. True there are a few 
money sharks in England who are speculating in rebel stocks; 
but the great masses of the people are in sympathy with us. 
Their prayers are that we may crush the rebellion and its 
vile cause.” 


It was a former trustee of Wabash, Henry Ward 
Beecher, who as an emissary from President Lincoln won the 
enthusiastic support of the laborers of England for the North- 
ern cause by pointing out the assurance which the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation gave the worker that the United States 
would no longer permit the competition of slave with free 
labor. 


The students’ patriotism was intensified by the fact 
that disaffected citizens of Indiana were active not far from 
Crawfordsville. The “Knights of the Golden Circle” held their 
meetings within a few miles. It was reported, from time to 
time, that the Knights were drilling east of town. There was 
constant excitement among the students over the idea of 
enemies near at hand. A company was organized on the 
campus and sworn into state service so that it could obtain 
arms. When Morgan’s raid occurred in the Summer of 1863, 
many of these students, along with other citizens, were hastily 
organized to meet the invaders. They were hurried off to In- 
dianapolis; but before they had any military adventures, Mor- 
gan’s command was captured or dispersed in Ohio. Student 
interest in the war reached its climax in the college year 
1864-65, when President Lincoln issued his call for “Hundred 
days men.” The entire staff of the Wabash Magazine enlisted ; 
and in consequence publication was suspended for the year. 


The pride of the students in their record was shared 
by the faculty. President White and his successor, President 
Tuttle, in their chapel exercises, talked about the war, and 
prayed about the war, day by day. Both presidents, and all 
the members of faculty, were greatly concerned for the wel- 
fare of the student soldier. When one young officer casually 
mentioned the heavy expense involved in securing his equip- 
ment, Professor Mills promptly sent him $200. Professor 
Hovey and Mrs. Hovey wrote many letters to the young sol- 
diers, and kept a careful record of their activities. Mills and 
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Hovey early began the collection of material for the Roll of 
Honor, and added new names as they came upon them from 
time to time. Hovey wrote letters to his distant friends to 
call their attention to the proud record of the Wabash stu- 
dents. Veterans of the war long remembered the words of en- 
couragement written or spoken to them by Campbell, Mills, 
Hovey, or Tuttle. 


There exists in the Gregg collection a copy of a letter 
written by Caleb Mills that is characteristic of the faculty 
attitude toward the student soldier: 


“Crawfordsville, 
August 18, 1862. 
“A. P. Andrew: 
My Dear Pupil, 

“Since you left, the condition of our beloved country 
has assumed such an aspect as to make it the duty of many of 
her sons to respond to the call of arms. I honor the young man 
who is willing to drop his books and answer her demand. If one 
leaves the plough, another his tools, and another the counter, 
counting house, or office, and goes to the camp and battlefield, 
I see no reason why the student of sufficient years and strength 
should not say to his books, lie there till I have served my 
country and then I will resume my communion with you. I 
am glad to learn that you have volunteered, though I would 
take as much pleasure in teaching you as anyone ever under 
my instruction. My acquaintance with you has only served to 
endear you to me, and awakened an interest in your welfare, 
for ‘the world that now is and of that which is to come,’ more 
easily felt than expressed. Go, my dear pupil, to the contest, 
(for a holier conflict never summoned man to the tented field) 
with the assured conviction that you are in the path of duty 
and therefore in the path of safety. The same kind Hand that 
guards our footsteps in the quiet pursuits of life, is ever pres- 
ent to shield us in the camp and on the battlefield. Commit 
yourself to His guidance, protection and blessing and you are 
safe for both worlds. Enlist in His service as well as in that 
of your country. Why should not His call, ‘My son give me 
thy heart,’ meet with as cordial response as the call of your 
native land? Give God your heart and your country your best 
energies. This is life’s mission and well done leaves nothing 
more to do but to work and wait for the summons, ‘Come home 
to your reward in that world, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.’ 
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“Take good care of your health. You will find some 
valuable hints on that subject at the close of the little manual 
which I send you as your pocket counsellor. It will furnish 
you with a theme for reflection, a portion of scripture, a song 
of praise, for each day for a month. Learn the Hymns, ponder 
the scripture lessons, and regard the suggestions connected 
with each paper at the head of the page. Don’t forget the 14th 
Hymn. Now I must say Goodbye, till our country is victor- 
ious over a rebellion as causeless and cursed as the one in 
heaven. May God protect and prepare you for life’s work in 
the field and the study and then we shall meet where there will 
be no more parting, where all will be peace and praise to Him 
who hath loved and died for us. © 


“Several of our students have responded to our 
country’s call. Kingsbury, Cleland and Jackson of the grad- 
uating class. Finch, Meteer, Miller, Wolf, Ketchum, L. Hadley 
and perhaps more of whom I have not yet heard. I expect that 
the list will be greatly increased, yet I say to them all, Go 
and God bless you. Were I in better health I would cheerfully 
accept a chaplaincy. You will be exposed to many tempta- 
tions and your principles will be subjected to many and severe 
tests. Give to each and all a firm, mild but decided and em- 
phatic negative. Learn to say No! to every solicitation to evil. 
Let me hear from you often and your letters shall not be un- 
answered. Tell me all about your position and experience. 
Has Ally Clark Volunteered ? 

“Yours truly, 
“Caleb Mills. 


“Pp. §. The little manual sent by mail is ‘The Soldier’s 
Friend.’ ” 


The high sense of duty that led these young men to 
volunteer found further expression sometimes in a sense of 
obligation to the college and to education such as is shown 
in this letter from a father: 


“Carbondale, Ill., Jan. 6, 1863. 
“Prof. E. O. Hovey. 


Dear Sir: 


“I found the following in my son’s (Albert W. 
Adams) war journal, ‘If I should die in the United States 
service, one hundred dollars of my back pay must be sent to 
Prof. E. O. Hovey of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
to be paid by him to the American Education Society for value 
received by me from said Society.’ 
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“Agreeably to the above, having obtained his dues 
from the War Department, I am ready to fulfill his request 
and wish you to inform me how I can with safety transmit 
the money to you. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“Willard H. Adams.” 


Men who had been associated with the college in 
the pre-war period followed its war record with interest. Pro- 
fessor James D. Butler wrote from Madison, Wisconsin, to 
Professor Hovey, expressing pleasure at receipt of a Wabash 
catalogue containing the war record of the college. “It is a 
record of honor hard to emulate. Over not a few names even I, 
short as was my Wabash service, paused with a thrill. How 
much intenser must have been your feelings, as the roll ac- 
cumulated name after name under your eye, and doubtless 
in consequence of your persistent vigilance year after year.” 


To students and to faculty, the War, so long as it 
lasted, was completely absorbing. The Magazine “locals” were 
in large proportion items dealing with war news, especially 
such news as concerned former students. When soldiers re- 
turned home on furlough, celebrations were arranged in their 
honor, and the student volunteers were called on for toasts 
and speeches. The faculty gave special consideration to re- 
turned soldiers, who while convalescing sometimes resumed 
their college work. After the war, President Tuttle collected 
money to establish scholarships for returning soldiers; a num- 
ber of former students returned to complete their work with 
the aid of these scholarships. 


The formal recognition of the part that Wabash 
played in the Civil War came in 1902, when on June 17, the 
Memorial Tablet was dedicated. Harry J. Milligan, of the 
Class of 773, who had provided the funds for the memorial, 
made the presentation speech. President Kane made the 
speech of acceptance. Louis Howland and James Whitcomb 
Riley read poems they had written; and three distinguished 
veterans who were former students of the college delivered 
the orations. General John C. Black and Captain John E. 
Cleland, both of the Class of 1862, spoke of the record of the 
college in the War and paid tribute to those who died in the 
service. General Lew Wallace, a non-graduate of the Class of 
1840, in his speech recalled “The Spirit of ’62.” 

The spirit of the dedication can be found in these 
lines from an editorial on “The Sons of Wabash,” written for 
The Indianapolis News by Dr. Louis Howland: “It is well 
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that this roll of honor should be spread before the world. A 
college is great not in what it has in wealth and endowment 
and equipment, but in its memories, and in those unobtrusive 
influences which guide and mold lives. So Wabash College may 
become rich and powerful, but it can have nothing that it will 
prize more highly than the record of the deeds of its sons 
that was dedicated today. The combination of the heroic and 
the academic always has something pathetic and appealing 
about it. It is good to know, in the first place, that men who 
have had special advantages are eager to use them for the 
general good, and ready to recognize the binding force of the 
Scriptural injunction, ‘Unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him much shall be required.’ ” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DR. TUTTLE 


When the Class of 1862 graduated, the successor of 
President White appeared for the first time in his official 
capacity as head of Wabash College. Dr. Tuttle was to re- 
main as president for thirty years, the longest administration 
by ten years in the history of the college down to the present 
time. The White and the Mackintosh administrations both 
endured for twenty years. And even after his resignation, Dr. 
Tuttle was to live on in Crawfordsville until June of 1901, 
hale and hearty, a counsellor in the affairs of the college, and 
still the living symbol of Wabash to her sons and to the com- 
munity. In the words of Dr. Mackintosh, spoken in the autumn 
before his own death, Dr. Tuttle was Wabash College to a 
fuller extent, to more people, and for a longer time than it has 
fallen to any other man to be. 


Though he was only forty-three years old in 1861, 
when he was chosen to be the third president of Wabash, Dr. 
Tuttle had from his first arrival in Crawfordsville almost the 
same personal appearance that he had in the last years of his 
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life. And a wonderfully fine appearance it was. For he was a 
robust and a handsome man, with a high forehead and with 
eyes that were always lively and almost always friendly. And 
his hair and his full beard were already in the Sixties turning 
to a beautiful silvery white. After he had become really an 
old man he loved to tell, with much chuckling, how from the 
very beginning of his connection with the college he had been 
accustomed to hear himself introduced to audiences and con- 
gregations as “the venerable Dr. Tuttle.” 


He became at once very popular with the people of 
Crawfordsville and of the state; and he retained this popu- 
larity. An important element in it was that he was an ex- 
ceptionally eloquent speaker. And in several styles. More 
commonly, he spoke with entire seriousness. But on occasion 
he could speak humorously; he even made acceptable puns. 
He could engage in debate with the most charming urbanity 
and generosity; and he could be most witheringly sarcastic. 
He won many friends for himself and for the college in the 
pulpit, for he was accounted one of the best preachers in In- 
diana in his day. He was a regular attendant at meetings of 
presbytery and synod. And—another element in his popularity 
—he had the politician’s gift of remembering every face that 
came into his ken and associating with it the right name. Since 
he did a good deal of journeying about, on business of college 
and of church, it took him only a few years to acquire a wide 
acquaintanceship. And it was natural to him to greet with 
great cordiality all that he knew. 


From 1863 to 1866, Dr. Tuttle was not only presi- 
dent of the college but also pastor of Center Church. His 
favorite theme, then as always, was patriotism; and certainly 
no theme could have more delighted his auditors of the last 
years of the war and of the years after the war. Center 
Church had its home then in a frame structure, built on New 
England meeting house lines, at the northwest corner of Pike 
and Washington Streets. This was the new home that Pastor 
James Thomson and the half of his old flock that believed 
with him had made for themselves after they had broken away 
from their brethren of the old First Presbyterian Church in 
the “Division of 1888.” They had finished the building in 
1840, and had occupied it in 1841; and it was the center of 
the church life of the college through President White’s time 
and through more than the first half of President Tuttle’s. 
On January 2, 1881, Dr. Tuttle made the principal address at 
the dedication of the new Center Church edificé at Wabash 
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Avenue and Washington Street, which since 1921 has borne 
the name of the Wabash Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
has been the home of all the Presbyterians of the city and 
the college, descendants both of Old School and of New School 
ancestors. 


Always on Sunday afternoons there was a service 
in the college chapel, at which Dr. Tuttle preached the ser- 
mon, except when he turned over the pulpit to some visiting 
clergyman. Attendance, for students, was compulsory; and 
they were also expected to attend morning worship in one of 
the churches of the town. Townspeople, in some numbers, 
came over to the campus on a Sunday afternoon, uncompelled, 
to hear Dr. Tuttle. He was very likely to be interesting. He 
was bold enough to address himself to considerations that were 
immediate and particular, rather than general and remote. 
The evil-doer was likely to be denounced directly and recog- 
nizably, if not by name. 


A man with such prestige as Dr. Tuttle had, and 
with such strong opinion, might have been predominantly 
feared by his fellow citizens. Dr. Tuttle would have been more 
feared had not he and Mrs. Tuttle been delightfully and all 
but universally hospitable. They loved .to fill their house with 
people, and to make those people feel at home. There were 
“receptions” on all occasions. The hosts regaled their guests 
with cider, or lemonade, or ice cream, and developed great 
skill in removing from them any tendency toward awe or to- 
ward alarm. The house which they took shortly after they 
came to Crawfordsville, and kept so long as they lived, was 
the big old residence at the top of College Hill on Wabash 
Avenue. It had been occupied before they came successively 
by Professors John Steele Thomson, Hosea D. Humphrey, and 
William Twining. During more than forty years that it was 
the Tuttle house, it was always a lively place. There were four 
Tuttle children: two sons, Farrand and Arthur, who both went 
through Wabash and then moved away, Farrand to Colorado, 
and Arthur to Wisconsin; and two daughters, Mary and 
Josephine, who both married Crawfordsville men, the Rey- 
erend Mr. Everett Thomson and Dr. C. L. Thomas. 


It is thirty years now, and more, since Dr. Tuttle 
died. And there are many in the town and a few in the college 
who remember him well, and who love to re-tell and to hear 
again the stories that have gathered about him. And their 
remembrance of him is a sort of link between the Wabash of 
today and the Wabash of 1832; for when he became president, 
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he had on his faculty, in Professor Hovey, one of the founders 
of the college, in Professor Mills, its first teacher, and in Pro- 
fessor Samuel Thomson, one of its first students. 


This man who was to play so great a part in the life 
of Wabash came to the college from New Jersey. Joseph Far- 
rand Tuttle was born in Bloomfield, New Jersey, March 12, 
1818. His preparatory work was begun in Newark Academy; 
but his studies were interrupted when his parents moved to 
Ohio. He spent four years on his father’s farm, giving his free 
time to study in preparation for college. In 1837, he entered 
the freshman class at Marietta College, where he proved to 
be an outstanding scholar, graduating with first honors in 
1841. Immediately after his graduation he entered Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, and there studied under Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
After two years at the seminary he was given the position of 
tutor at Marietta, which he held for two years. In 1844 he 
was licensed as a Presbyterian minister, and the following 
year was called to the pastorate of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Delaware, Ohio. During this first year in the pas- 
torate the young minister was married to Miss Susan C. King 
of Rockaway, New Jersey. In 1847 the young bride was 
enabled to return to her native town when Tuttle was ap- 
pointed assistant pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Rock- 
away. Here he served fifteen years. In 1860 he was given the 
first honorary D.D. degree awarded by Marietta College. In 
1861 he was offered the presidency of Wabash College and ac- 
cepted it. 


The chief labors of the new president and the faculty 
centered on the problem of maintaining the college as a going 
concern rather than enlarging it. Faculty and administration 
gave constant encouragement to student enlistments, thus 
fulfilling their duty as citizens, but adding to their own diffi- 
culties. The meager faculty minutes of this period gave silent 
testimony to the effect of the war, the always painstaking 
Hovey usually contenting himself with a brief statement that 
meetings were held as usual. When the records of the meetings 
were elaborated they concerned some phase of the war. On 
September 13, 1864, the faculty resolved that, “—the members 
of the college proper, who were absent in the ‘Hundred Days 
Service, be allowed to retain their standing with their re- 
spective classes.” The only entry for October, 1864, notes the 
resolution of the faculty instructing the Librarian to purchase 
Horace Greeley’s History of the Rebellion, and The Indiana 
Roll of Honor. 
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The authorities were for a time hopeful that the 
Morrill Act to establish Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges 
might be administered so as to establish a central college at 
Indianapolis with subsidiary schools at five collegiate institu- 
tions. Professor Campbell made this suggestion through the 
press, and he was authorized by the Prudential Committee to 
present the plan to the State Legislature. Wabash, according 
to this plan, would under proper restrictions take charge of 
one of the branch schools. It was generally felt, however, that 
the purpose of the Morrill Act would be best realized by the 
establishment of a single school. Thus, the plan to make Wa- 
bash a participant in the benefits of the land grant did not 
materialize. The action of the legislature was at first re- 
gretted by many of the friends of Wabash, but the passage 
of time has vindicated those who held out for a separate in- 
stitution. Purdue was established as a distinctive agricultural 
and engineering school; and Wabash, along with similar in- 
stitutions, was able to continue on its course as a privately 
endowed institution for training in liberal arts. 


Interest in science during this period, however, re- 
sulted in a temporary departure from the custom of granting 
a uniform A. B. degree. In 1867 the faculty voted to bestow 
a B.S. degree at the completion of a prescribed course of study. 
This was a three year course, as compared with the four year 
course for the A. B. The reduction in time was made possible 
by the omission of all Greek from the scientific course, and 
the reduction of the Latin requirement to one year. Candi- 
dates for the A. B. degree took four years of Latin and two 
years of Greek. A candidate for either degree was required to 
complete two years of mathematics, and one year each of 
physics, French, and German. There were in addition term 
courses in moral philosophy, evidences of Christianity, gen- 
eral history, chemistry, and mineralogy. Work in declamation 
and composition was required through the four years, although 
it was omitted from one and sometimes two terms in each of 
the last three years. 


The three year science course was completed by two 
students in 1868, compared with eight who graduated with 
A. B. degrees. After the granting of these B. S. degrees the fac- 
ulty voted to increase the requirement to four years. Work 
in bookkeeping, engineering, and history was added to the 
scientific curriculum to fill out the four year course. The work 
was so arranged that the course of study for the senior year 
was the same for liberal arts and for science students. The 
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B. S. degree, however, was for some years unpopular, the larg- 
est number taking the degree in any one year being three. 


Candidates for the freshman class were at this time 
trained in the Wabash preparatory department or in private 
academies. Public high schools were not numerous, although 
before the end of Dr. Tuttle’s administration they began to 
contribute a number of graduates to the freshman class. The 
entrance requirements remained loyal to the classical tradi- 
tion; for all candidates for the freshman class were required 
to pass examinations in Latin and Greek. In addition they had 
to satisfy the faculty regarding their knowledge of geography, 
elementary algebra, and English. The college preparatory 
school was designed to give the student just what he needed 
in order to enter college. It was an integral part of the col- 
lege, and some of the ablest of the faculty gave at least part 
of their time to preparatory courses. The principal of the 
preparatory department was given the same standing as a 
full professor; his salary was usually fixed at the minimum 
granted a full professor. During this period of thirty years 
the position was filled by able men. Atlas M. Hadley, Daniel 
A. Bassett, and Henry S. Kritz, who were successively prin- 
cipals of the preparatory department, played a very substan- 
tial part in the development of the college. 


The college faculty in 1861-62 included the well 
known names of Hovey, Mills, Campbell, and S. S. Thomson. 
In that year William C. White, son of the former president, 
was appointed to the professorship of Rhetoric and Modern 
Languages. 


William Carter White was born at Owego, New 
York, in April, 1882. The White family moved to Crawfords- 
ville when William was nine years old. He attended Wabash, 
graduating with the class of 1852. Upon completion of his 
college course he spent one year at Union Seminary and then 
entered Princeton Seminary, where he completed the theologi- 
cal course in 1855. He then went to Europe for three years. 
Most of his time he gave to theological study at the University 
of Halle. In addition, he did graduate work in modern lan- 
guages at the Universities of Berlin and Paris. In 1859 he 
was called to the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church of 
Cuba, New York; he was there until he assumed his duties 
at Wabash in 1862. Shortly after entering upon the duties 
of his professorship he married Miss Fannie Collins of Craw- 
fordsville. The young bride was established in the old White 
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home on Franklin Street, and here the family resided until its 
removal to California in 1884. 


Professor White was expected to secure his remun- 
eration from an endowment that was to be realized from the 
sale of lands left by President White for the specific purpose 
of establishing this professorship for his son. The lands failed 
to yield the expected returns. For some years Professor White 
worked for a reduced salary paid by the board of trustees. 
His salary for 1865, for instance, was listed at $1,000 a year. 
But even of this amount only $700 was paid in cash; the re- 
mainder was to be paid without interest, whenever the White 
lands were sold. Professor White taught for six years under 
this conditional contract, but after the college year 1870-71 
he was placed on regular salary. The $1,800 due him, how- 
ever, was not paid until 18838, at which time sufficient money 
was realized to pay off the obligation. He was a scholarly 
man, and well taught; but his lack of competence as a dis- 
ciplinarian resulted in many a student prank. 


The next addition to the faculty came with the es- 
tablishment of an entirely new field of study. The catalogue 
of 1869-70 carried the announcement of a course in military 
science provided by the United States government. Colonel 
H. B. Carrington was assigned by the War Department to 
duty at Wabash, and assumed his position in 1869. 


Henry Beebe Carrington was born in Wallingford, 
Connecticut, on March 2, 1824. He prepared for Yale College, 
entered that institution in 1841, and graduated with the class 
of 1845. He spent the following two years teaching in Irving 
Institute, New York City. In 1847-48, he took a law course at 
Yale College, and in 1848 he removed to Columbus, Ohio. Here 
he was admitted to the bar and took an aggressive part in 
state politics. He was active in the anti-slavery movement and 
one of the organizers of the Republican party. Governor Chase, 
first Republican governor of Ohio, made him Judge-Advocate- 
General. Carrington was one of the leaders in reorganizing the 
state militia in 1857; in recognition of his work he was pro- 
moted to be Inspector-General and a little later Adjutant- 
General of the state of Ohio. When the Civil War broke out, 
he raised the 18th Ohio infantry regiment and was given the 
command. In 1862 he was raised to the rank of Brigadier 
General. After the war he accepted an appointment as Colonel 
in the regular army and served on the Indian frontier. He 
was in command at Powder River at the time of the Fetter- 
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man Massacre, and shortly after this episode was recalled 
from the Indian country. 


As Professor of Military Science at Wabash he was 
active in raising money for the Polytechnic gymnasium, de- 
signed the building, and superintended its erection; he was 
commandant of cadets, gymnastic instructor, teacher of mili- 
tary science, and lecturer; and he superintended the repairing 
of college buildings. He also took an active part in local af- 
fairs. He displayed especial pride in his architectural plans. 
Several town buildings bear witness to a rather ordinary skill 
as architect. Colonel Carrington, however, despite his weak- 
ness for and in architecture, was a real force in the college. 
His enthusiasm made possible an early realization of the stu- 
dents’ hope for a gymnasium; and his public lectures attracted 
favorable comment throughout the state. When the govern- 
ment withdrew the military assignment at Wabash in 1878, 
the trustees expressed their regret that they were unable to 
retain Colonel Carrington’s services on the college account; 
but the resources of the college would not make it possible to 
do so. Colonel Carrington, therefore, severed his connection 
with the college in 1878, but always retained his interest in the 
institution, as witness his contributions to the museum and 
to the library. 


The period succeeding the war was marked by a de- 
cided interest in the equipment of various departments. Pro- 
fessor Mills, as we have noted, was active in behalf of the 
library; at the time of his death, in 1879, the number of vol- 
umes (excluding literary society libraries) totalled 16,000, as 
compared with 6,000 in 1862. The scientific equipment in 1862 
was especially meager. The trustees recognized that the needs 
of the college in regard to laboratory apparatus were imme- 
diate; and in 1870 Professor Campbell was authorized to so- 
licit funds for equipment in the natural sciences. As a result 
of Professor Campbell’s efforts, the catalogue of 1872-73 an- 
nounced that, “The Special Contributions of a few friends of 
the College interested in the subject of Natural Science have 
furnished the department of Natural Philosophy with the most 
approved forms of apparatus for illustration in Mechanics, 
Pneumatics, Hydrodynamics, Meteorology, Statical Electric- 
ity, and Optics.” The department of chemistry was not so 
adequately supplied, and the need for new apparatus was not 
fully met until Peck Hall was equipped in 1878-79. 


The college took especial pride in its cabinets. Pro- 
fessor Hovey had been interested in securing specimens of 
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shells and minerals from friends and alumni of the college 
and had built up a large collection. Professor Hovey’s son, 
Horace, had by 1872 presented a large number of fossils and 
minerals, as well as a herbarium containing 800 specimens of 
the flora of Illinois. The finest addition to the museum, how- 
ever, was a cabinet of geological specimens known as the Cali- 
fornia Cabinet. Rev. A. F. White of San Leandro, California, 
had interested the college in it, and when it was offered to the 
authorities at a figure representing about one-fourth of its 
value, Chauncey Rose contributed the amount necessary for 
its purchase. It contained over 26,000 specimens, and was 
recognized as one of the most complete collections in the 
country. In the last few years of his service, Professor Hovey 
was especially interested in the arrangement and classifica- 
tion of this cabinet; and this interest was continued by Horace 
Hovey. 


The immediate effect of the Civil War on the finances 
of the college was obviously detrimental. The decrease of stu- 
dent attendance cut down the income from fees; and at the 
same time the rise in prices caused a depreciation in the real 
value of the income from endowment. That conditions were 
serious is shown by Professor—and Treasurer—Hovey’s report 
to the Western College Society in 1863. To meet the emergency 
caused by the financial stringency the trustees had reduced 
the salary of each professor by two hundred dollars; and 
Hovey declared that ‘“—it is doubtful whether with war prices 
they can stand it. At any rate it will be obvious that, in justice, 
the reduced salaries should be paid promptly.” 


Before the reduction went into effect, however, two 
trustees, Jesse J. Brown and Edwin J. Peck, provided funds 
to increase the president’s salary by $300, and to restore the 
salaries of the professors to the maximum of $1,000 a year. In 
the same year, Jesse J. Brown donated $5,000, and John C. 
Baldwin $6,000, to the permanent endowment fund. These 
gifts and the influx of new students at the end of the war 
relieved the college of its immediate difficulties, although the 
condition that resulted in an almost yearly deficit remained 
chronic until the treasurership of Theodore H. Ristine. 


In 1864 Professor Hovey gave over the office of 
treasurer to Alexander Thomson. His report, as published 
in the Trustees’ Record for 1865, covered a period of service 
from 1888 to 1864. The period 1840 to 1850 inclusive shows 
an average annual expenditure of $7,000; for the period 1851 
to 1861 inclusive the average expenditure was approximately 
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$9,000 a year. For the remainder of Hovey’s treasurership 
expenditures were as follows: 1862, $9,890.06 ; 1863, $11,219.88 ; 
1864, $16,303.17. 

Hovey did not present any figures for income in his 
annual report; but this strange omission is understandable 
when we appreciate the general hand-to-mouth financing of 
the period. As we have noted before, deficits were made up by 
contributions from the Board members, by special aid from 
churches, or by the payment of salaries in grants of college 
land. However it was done, income was made to balance out- 
go; and Hovey undoubtedly assumed that over a long period 
the record of expenditure would also be a record of income. 
From the accountant’s point of view, the system was inade- 
quate. The defense of it must rest on the knowledge that it 
did in fact suffice to keep the college alive. 

The figures for 1864 indicate that the permanent 
holdings of the college had attained appreciable dimensions. 
Here is the situation presented in Hovey’s final report: 
Balance due on notes (not including $4,073.27 of 


doubtful value) oie $14,513.14 
Invested funds .22004.0..20 ee 40,288.69 
Lands (not including campus) ..20 ee 8,516 acres 
Outstanding indebtedness 0.0. 6,499.00 


The assets listed above represented the peak of en- 
dowment assets up to this time, and gave cause for gratifica- 
tion to the trustees and the faculty. But there was also cause 
for misgiving. The Association for Aid to Western Colleges 
had by mutual agreement ceased to give money to Wabash, 
the increase of prices had rendered faculty salaries inadequate, 
and a wing for Center Hall was a very pressing need. In addi- 
tion, South Hall required remodelling; and there was the short- 
age of equipment in the science laboratories. In recognition 
of these needs, the trustees on June 27, 1865, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: — 

“Whereas Wabash College has received the smiles of 
Divine Providence and the generous donations of friends till 
it has thrown off its entire indebtedness, and whereas, the 
demands of the community upon it for the very best educa- 
tional facilities are continually becoming more urgent, and 

“Whereas it is the intention of this Board to aim to 
make this institution second to none in the country, and 

“Whereas the sum of ten thousand dollars is already 


pledged on the condition that thirty thousand be added to 
this sum, 
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“Therefore be it resolved, that immediate efforts be 
put forth to raise one hundred thousand dollars, which are 
needed to put the college up to the scale of usefulness it should 
occupy.” 


In 1864 President Tuttle had announced a project 
to raise the money for fifty scholarships, of $500 each, to be 
awarded to Civil War veterans. This plan was not carried 
out, but was surrendered in favor of the more ambitious plan 
to raise $100,000 for all purposes. 


That the trustees were sanguine in their expecta- 
tions regarding the increase in endowment is indicated by the 
authorization given the Prudential Committee to raise the 
salaries of the president and faculty. Under this authorization 
the Committee increased the salary of each college professor 
to $1,500 and that of the president to $2,000. The principal 
of the preparatory school was raised to $1,200. In June, 1867, 
the trustees approved of the Prudential Committee’s action. 


The college was still in serious financial straits. In 
the very year that salaries were raised, the treasurer found it 
necessary to sell some of the “White Professorship lands” in 
order to pay taxes on the land and pay Professor White the 
amount due him under the professorship agreement. The com- 
mittee on the treasurer’s report concluded their remarks by 
declaring that only continued and united effort by the Board 
and the faculty would secure the necessary endowment funds. 
The total interest-bearing endowment had been increased from 
$70,000 to a little over $100,000 by the sale of wild lands be- 
longing to the college, and by the accumulation of small con- 
tributions. The trustees felt that this $100,000 in productive 
endowment represented the minimum endowment under which 
the financial prosperity of the college could be assured. When 
a new wing to Center Hall was suggested, along with certain 
repairs to the dormitory, they authorized the use of college - 
funds in excess of the $100,000, if any such excess existed. 


The Prudential Committee apparently found a sur- 
plus. In 1869 it contracted with Buffington and Epperson for 
the building of a north wing to Center Hall. This wing was 
completed in 1870 at a cost of $12,000, not including some 
stone furnished by the college. The ground floor of this wing 
was used for the library; the second floor served for half a 
century as the college chapel. 

At the dedication of the chapel on November 22, 
1870, President Tuttle pointed out four pressing needs of the 
college: a south wing for Center Hall, a dormitory, laboratory 
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apparatus, and addition to the permanent endowment. At this 
exercise the Reverend Mr. Van Vleek contributed $2,000 to 
the library fund; and plans were made to raise $100,000 as a 
Presbyterian Memorial Fund for Wabash. Obviously little had 
been accomplished as yet toward the realization of President 
Tuttle’s ambitious plan, first formed in 1865. In 1870, how- 
ever, a substantial sum, estimated at $28,000, was left to the 
college in the John C. Baldwin will. Under the terms of the 
will the interest on this money was to be used to establish 
scholarships. Young men ranking high in their classes were 
to be given the scholarships; in cases where abilities were 
about equal, the first preference was to be given to a minis- 
terial student. Any student accepting this aid was required 
under the terms of the will to be a member of a Christian 
church and to take a pledge against the use of tobacco and 
of intoxicating liquor as a beverage. In 1871 it was voted that 
the amount available for scholarships should be fixed at seven 
per cent of the principal. 


In connection with the Baldwin bequest Wabash was 
able to join Williams, Hamilton, and Middlebury Colleges in 
an act of generosity. It was shown by letters that Mr. Bald- 
win had intended to alter his will in order to leave $3,500 
each to two nieces and $10,000 to Maryville College. The four 
beneficiaries therefore mutually agreed to surrender their 
share of the $17,000 necessary to meet the intentions of John 
C. Baldwin. Wabash under this arrangement released a claim 
to $4,250 to which the college was legally entitled. 


When the Wabash share of the Baldwin estate was 
converted into cash and turned over to the college, the trus- 
tees voted to use as much of the Baldwin fund as was neces- 
sary to build the south wing to Center Hall. The loan from 
the fund was to be protected by a pledge of the unsold college 
lands, the proceeds from their sale to be set aside to reimburse 
the fund until the entire obligation was met. This procedure, 
while not entirely justified from the standpoint of sound 
financing, was defended by the trustees on the ground of the 
emergency then existing, and also on the ground that the in- 
tent of the will was realized in that the college agreed to 
begin at once to grant scholarships to worthy applicants up to 
the point where not less than 75 per cent of the income from 
the Baldwin endowment was so used. 


In the spring of 1872 construction on the south wing 
began, and it was completed in September of the same year. 
This wing was built in architectural harmony with the north 
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wing. It housed the geological and mineralogical cabinet, the 
chemical lecture room and laboratory, the philosophical lec- 
ture room and laboratory, and the president’s lecture room. 
During this same year the dormitory was remodelled under 
the direction of Colonel H. B. Carrington. The Polytechnic 
Gymnasium, a project planned and largely financed by the 
efforts of Colonel Carrington, was also ready for use. Car: 
rington was greatly interested in this building. By appeals 
to friends in the East and in Indiana, through the proceeds 
of lectures, and with a small grant from the trustees, he was 
able to bring the construction, begun in 1871, to completion 
in 1872. The building was located west of South Hall on the 
site occupied by the present gymnasium. It was constructed 
in the form of a cross, one room running the entire length 
of one arm of the cross. This room was used for drill room 
and gymnasium. The remainder of the building provided 
model and reading rooms, topographical lecture rooms, and 
bath rooms. The students were especially interested in the 
gymnasium and the gymnastic equipment. Comments in stu- 
dent publications indicate that there was considerable interest 
in the bathing facilities. At least there was some improvement 
over the old pump and carry system in vogue in the dormitory 
up to the year 1872. 


Through the interest of Reverend A. F. White, the 
college was able in 1872 to secure a fine cabinet of geological 
specimens for $3,000. It was valued at $10,000. Chauncey 
Rose advanced $3,000 for the cabinet, at the same time giving 
$5,000 toward the decoration and furnishing of “Philosophical 
Hall” in the south wing of Center Hall. 


All these contributions increased the assets of the 
college materially. June 26, 1872, in his report to the trustees, 
President Tuttle estimated the total value of college holdings 
at $354,500. Of this amount, $220,000 represented buildings, 
campus, and equipment, and $134,500 endowment. This state- 
ment indicated a relatively strong financial condition. But 
the Board felt that much more needed to be done to assure 
the future of the college. After discussing President Tuttle’s 
report, it resolved to make a special effort to secure $50,000 
for the permanent endowment, and $25,000 for improvements. 


On January 27, 1873, some of the hopes of the trus- 
tees were realized when Chauncey Rose, already a generous 
donor to the college, wrote Professor Hovey announcing his 
intention to give the college $50,000. The check was turned 
over to Hovey when he visited Mr. Rose at Terre Haute on 
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January 29th. No conditions were attached to the gift; and 
the trustees voted to use $15,000 to $20,000 to pay outstanding 
indebtedness for improvements, including the amounts due on 
the gymnasium that could not be met by subscription. 


Since the Rose gift was by far the largest donation 
made to the college up to that time, it was thought that the 
most serious financial difficulties had been overcome. But in 
the very year of the Rose gift, it was found necessary to lower 
the faculty salaries. In 1872 these salaries had been fixed at 
$2,500 for the president and $2,000 for full professors. The 
assistant preparatory principal was paid $1,000, and the 
tutors $800. Colonel Carrington received his salary from the 
government, except $300 allowed by the college for commuta- 
tion of quarters. The trustees felt it necessary to lower the 
salaries of the president and full professors $200 each. Two 
events undoubtedly related to each other brought about this 
reduction. The panie of 1873 affected the financial returns on 
investments; and a falling off in student attendance caused a 
diminution of receipts from fees. Also, expenditure for im- 
provements used up most of the special donations received ; 
for $7,500 was spent on new buildings and improvements in 
the period 1869-1872. 


Undoubtedly the Board was impressed with the fig- 
ures for 1873, when receipts reached an aggregate of $112,- 
167.18, yet could not balance expenditures, which amounted to 
$115,140.16. Receipts were nearly double those of any previous 
year, but expenditures had kept pace, and so as usual there 
was a deficit. And when Alexander Thomson, following a 
recently adopted policy, presented estimates for 1874, there 
was further cause for alarm, for the estimated deficiency was 
$4,100. Hence the trustees felt unable to restore the maximum 
salaries of 1872 until 1877, when the President was again voted 
$2,500, Professors Campbell and Thomson $2,000, and the other 
professors $1,600. The Board safeguarded itself by reserving 
the right to lower salaries if finances required it. The follow- 
ing year reductions were deemed necessary; and salaries were 
reduced by deducting $300 from the highest salaries and $100 


from those of $1,600. The minimum for a full professor was 
fixed at $1,500. 


The situation that made the juggling of expenditures 
So necessary intensified the interest of college authorities in 
possible fresh sources of income. In 1876 President Tuttle 
made a direct appeal to the citizens of Crawfordsville. He 
referred to the generous support accorded Illinois College by 
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Jacksonville, Illinois, and the very substantial gifts of the 
cities of Galesburg and Marietta to their colleges. “When Dr. 
White died,” he declared, “the college had brought a million 
of dollars from abroad to be expended in Crawfordsville, and 
yet she herself was slowly bleeding to death and not a hand 
in the community outside the college itself was stretched out 
to stanch the wounds!—The aggregate of gifts received from 
this city and county in 438 years, not including the faculty, 
is less than $10,000. This great institution which now dis- 
penses not less than $50,000 a year—some years it has spent 
$70,000 here—is mainly the gift of benevolent men who never 
lived here.” 


In making this comment President Tuttle clearly 
had in mind the special contributions of a member of the 
Board of Trustees who had recently passed away. This con- 
tributor was Edwin J. Peck, long time friend and adviser of 
the college. During his lifetime he had proved a friend in 
need, and his will was further proof of his interest in the 
college. When his estate was finally settled, on January 3, 
1877, it was found that he had left $103,000 to Wabash. Fifty 
thousand dollars of this amount was to go into the permanent 
fund of the college; approximately $18,000 was to be used in 
the erection of a science building. The remainder was to be 
used, $20,000 for the endowment of a chemistry professorship, 
and $15,000 for the endowment of a professorship of natural 
philosophy and astronomy. Three thousand dollars, accrued 
interest on the funds, was to be used in the purchase of books 
for the library. Mr. Peck designated Professors H. R. Thom- 
son and J. L. Campbell as the beneficiaries of the fund estab- 
lishing the two professorships in science. When Peck Hall 
was built, in 1877, its construction was under the immediate 
supervision of these two members of the faculty. 


Mr. Peck and Mr. Rose, the two chief donors to the 
college in the first half-century of its life, were both con- 
nected by marriage with the family to which Wabash College 
owes so heavy a debt—the family of Thomson. And of the two, 
Mr. Peck was the more closely related to the Thomsons, for 
he had married the only sister, Mary, of the five brothers— 
James, John Steele, Samuel, Alexander, and William. Mr. 
Rose’s connection was slighter: his sister’s husband, Israel 
Williams, was uncle and foster father of the first wife of Pro- 
fessor Samuel Thomson. Through these connections, both Mr. 
Peck and Mr. Rose came to know well, and to admire, not only 
the Thomsons but also their close friends, the Hoveys, the 
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Millses, the Whites, and the Tuttles. Almost as much as Eng- 
land’s in the Eighteenth Century, the affairs of Wabash Col- 
lege in the Nineteenth were affected by family connections. 


Mr. Peck had been born in New Haven, Connecticut, 
in 1806, and had come to Indiana in 1833, to take charge of the 
stone and brick construction on the new state capitol. After 
this work was finished he remained in Indianapolis, and made 
what was regarded in his day as a large fortune as a builder 
and organizer of railroads. He was elected a trustee of Wa- 
bash in 1855; from that time to his death, on November 6, 
1876, he took an active interest in the affairs of the college, 
and made frequent gifts to it. He also made considerable gifts 
in his lifetime and in his will to the benevolences of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He was one of the outstanding benefactors 
of religion and education in Indiana. 


His personal contacts with the college were very 
close; the Board of Trustees displayed their recognition of 
the personal tie by passing a single resolution covering the 
deaths of Professor E. O. Hovey and Trustee E. J. Peck. The 
minutes of June 26, 1877, contain the following: 


“The Board of Trustees record with heartfelt sorrow 
the decease of Edwin J. Peck and Dr. E. O. Hovey. They 
were good and faithful men. They were true and tried friends 
of Wabash College. They were both natives of New England 
and both had spent more than forty years in this their adopted 
state, and for well nigh a quarter of a century were united 
in love and care for the college and in the discharge of the 
duties of this sacred trust. They both lived to see the institu- 
tion entering upon an era of assured and distinguishing use- 
fulness and power. Mr. Peck gave to the college the benefit of 
a cheerful and wise counsel, studying its wants and with a 
cautious and sagacious thoughtfulness arranging to meet them. 
And besides counsel he contributed liberally to the financial 
necessities of the college while living; and in death remem- 
bered it in a munificent benefaction, at once his worthy monu- 
ment and the supreme token of his regard for Wabash Col- 
lege.” 


The rest of the resolution is devoted to an account 
of the services to the college of Professor Edmund O. Hovey, 
who had passed away in 1876, at the age of seventy-five. The 
dear friend of his whole life, Caleb Mills, five years younger 
than he, followed him in death four years later. To the stu- 
dents of the early and middle Seventies it was given to watch 
these two old men, full of dignity and honor, ending their 
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lives in entire loyalty to one another, unbroken for more than 
fifty years. Each gave up reluctantly, and one at a time, the 
manifold tasks which he had long been in the habit of per- 
forming for the college, until all that was left to Professor 
Hovey to do was to care for his beloved Museum, and all that 
Professor Mills neded to concern himself with was his beloved 
Library. They lived side by side to the end, in the houses they 
had built in Mills Place in the middle Thirties. Many posses- 
sions they had owned in partnership—their famous cider mill, 
a horse, generally, and often a cow or two. They had made the 
college, more than any other two men had made it; and now 
that it had grown greatly, and had rooted itself deeply in the 
hearts of many sons and many friends, they could feel that in 
coming out into the wilderness as young men, for the ad- 
vancement of religion and of education, they had done well. 


The year 1876 marked the passing of another long 
time trustee and friend of the college, Reverend James H. 
Johnston. James H. Johnston was born in 1789 at Sidney 
Plains, New York. He was a graduate of Hamilton College 
and of Princeton Theological Seminary. Like many other 
young ministers he was impressed with the need of missionary 
forces in the West and shortly after his graduation from the 
seminary came to Indiana. He was one of the organizers of 
the Indiana Synod. He was at first pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Madison, where he spent eighteen years. He was 
called from this ministry to Center Church in Crawfordsville. 
After a pastorate lasting ten years, he resigned in 1853 to 
become principal of a Young Ladies’ Seminary, which he had 
founded and which was an important part of Crawfordsville’s 
educational development for many years. In 1843 when he 
first came to Crawfordsville, he was elected to the Wabash 
Board of Trustees. He was of great value to the college be- 
cause of his affiliations with educational and religious institu- 
tions and his close acquaintance with the officials of the In- 
diana Synod. He was the father of Mrs. John L. Campbell 
and of Mrs. Jennie Blair. He died at Crawfordsville on March 
8, 1876, having served as trustee for thirty-three years. 


The Peck benefactions combined with other endow- 
ments to give impetus to the material growth of the college. 
While the Peck gift greatly strengthened the scientific depart- 
ments, Caleb Mills by his individual efforts had secured sub- 
stantial additions to the library. 


Beginning with 1873 Professor Mills gave up most 
of his teaching to become librarian and to act as library agent. 
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From 1873 to 1879 he collected a number of generous gifts of 
money or books for the library. Daniel Jones endowed the 
Jones alcove with $2,500; and A. S. Evans gave an equal sum 
for the establishment of the Evans alcove. Jesse J. Brown 
gave $5,000 for the erection and endowment of a Brown-Tuttle 
alcove. Mills himself transferred his share of the Mills-Hains 
Scholarships to the library fund. The value of this endow- 
ment, consisting of Forest Hall, which he had bought from 
the college some years before, some city lots in Superior, Wis- 
consin, and a collection of books, was estimated at the time at 
about $2,000. 


After the withdrawal of the military department in 
1878, there was a period when the gymnasium was not avail- 
able on account of lack of apparatus. The government had 
furnished certain gymnastic equipment in addition to the mili- 
tary supplies. All these properties were removed by the gov- 
ernment when the military organization was discontinued. 
The students felt the need of new equipment, and in 1880 pe- 
titioned the executive committee for the refurnishing of the 
gymnasium. Lack of funds did not permit an appropriation 
at this time. The students for several years obtained their 
physical exercise with improvised equipment. In 1883, some 
$10,500 was spent in remodelling and refurnishing the gym- 
nasium—not, however, as a gymnasium, but as a handsome 
home, supplied with steam heat from the newly built “engine 
house’’, for the Hovey Museum. 


The dedication of Peck Hall, built with money pro- 
vided by the will of Edwin J. Peck, took place on September 
11, 1878. The dedicatory speech was made by President Tuttle, 
and a special address on the character and purpose of Peck 
Hall was given by Professor J. L. Campbell. The building was 
considered very well equipped. Modern laboratory apparatus 
had been installed. In the department of chemistry there were 
two laboratories, one for qualitative and one for quantitative 
analysis. There were also a lecture room and store rooms. The 
department of natural philosophy occupied all the second floor, 
except one room. New equipment had been added for experi- 
ments in hydrodynamics, acoustics, meteorology, pneumatics, 
optics, and electricity. Lecture rooms and laboratories in gen- 
eral corresponded with those on the first floor. One room of 
the second floor, however, was set aside as a meeting place 
for the trustees. On the walls of this room hung the pictures 
of John C. Baldwin, Chauncey Rose, and Edwin J. Peck, the 
three outstanding benefactors of the college’s first half cen- 
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tury. Here the trustees held their meetings until the comple- 
tion of Yandes Library made possible the furnishing of a more 
convenient trustees’ room. 


In the late Seventies measures were taken to im- 
prove the campus. It was cleared of underbrush, a new fence 
was built around it, and new cisterns were dug to insure a 
better supply of water. Another improvement of the same time 
was the transformation of the Dormitory. With the passage 
of time the old Dormitory proved increasingly unsatisfactory. 
Students were refusing to live in it, and finding rooms in pri- 
vate homes. Hence in the July meeting of 1880 it was ordered 
that the dormitory building be remodelled in order that it 
might serve as a preparatory school. This reconstruction was 
carried out at a cost of $7,500. The interior was remodelled 
so that there were two floors instead of four, the walls were 
strengthened, and the narrow halls and small dormitory rooms 
were replaced by lecture halls and class rooms. During the 
remainder of the time that the sub-freshman department was 
in existence the building was known as the Preparatory build- 
ing; in more recent years it has been known as South Hall. 


While the college was thus active in the making of 
physical improvements, it did not cease to be interested in 
opportunities to improve its teaching procedure and its teach- 
ing staff. In 1872 President Tuttle had visited four eastern 
colleges, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Lafayette. On his re- 
turn he made a detailed report to the faculty. The purpose of 
the visit was to secure information on any new methods of 
discipline or any new courses of instruction that might be 
adopted by the college. President Tuttle was most impressed 
by the course of study and disciplinary methods used at Yale. 
His general conclusion was that Wabash was justified in hold- 
ing to the classical tradition and in enforcing high entrance 
requirements. Thus, while there was considerable demand for 
the introduction of the so-called practical subjects, the presi- 
dent was joined by the faculty in his support of the contention 
that Wabash must remain true to its cultural mission. The 
Board of Trustees also endorsed this view. In the meeting of 
June 24, 1873, it resolved: “We have full faith and unshaken 
confidence in the educational policy now pursued by Wabash 
College. We feel sure that the direction is right—our only 
lack is funds to speed our course and increase our facilities.” 


During this period the need of extending the college 
plant and the college personnel was evident. The preparatory 
faculty were asking for a new building, because the old Pre- 
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paratory building, the Kingery Hall of today, was inadequate. 
And in spite of the completion of the wings of Center Hall, 
laboratory space was still lacking. As we have seen, these 
demands were soon met by the building of Peck Hall and the 
rebuilding of the Dormitory. But in addition, the increasing 
number of students made necessary the enlargement of the 
faculty. To meet this need, at least in part, Henry R. Thomson 
was secured as tutor in Latin in 1872, and Henry Z. McLain 
as tutor in Greek in 1878. 


Henry R. Thomson, the son of Alexander Thomson, 
was born in Crawfordsville, July 15, 1847. He took his pre- 
paratory work at Wabash and began his college course in 1864, 
graduating in 1868. From 1868 to 1870 he served as tutor in 
the preparatory department. He then spent one year in the 
study of pharmacy at Philadelphia, followed by a brief period 
of graduate work at the University of Michigan. In the fall 
of 1871 he moved to Mankato, Minnesota, and engaged in the 
drug business. He returned to Crawfordsville to take up his 
work in the Latin department of Wabash College in the winter 
of 1872. Two years later he was made associate professor of 
chemistry, and in 1877 was advanced to a professorship, a 
position he held at the time of his early death in 1884. 


Henry Z. McLain was born in Ripley, Ohio, on No- 
vember 16, 1846. In 1854 the family moved to Kendall County, 
Illinois; and it was in Aurora, Illinois, that McLain did his 
preparatory work for Wabash. He entered college in 1863, and 
graduated with the class of 1867. Shortly after his graduation 
he entered Union Theological Seminary, completing his course 
in 1870. He was called to serve as Presbyterian minister at 
Paola, Kansas, but after six months’ service he resigned to go 
abroad for further study. He spent the year 1871-72 in the 
study of Greek at the Universities of Berlin and Leipsig, re- 
turning to the United States in September, 1872. In 1873 he 
was summoned to Wabash as tutor in Greek, and a year later 
was advanced to an associate professorship and given charge 
of the college courses formerly taught by Caleb Mills, who 
was giving his time to the library. The coming of Henry R. 
Thomson and Henry Z. McLain meant more than an addition 
to the faculty—for they were taking over duties that were 
proving too heavy for the two veterans, Mills and Hovey. 


Centennial year was important in the history of Wa- 
bash, because the college was represented in the important 
post of Secretary of the Centennial Commission by Professor 
John L. Campbell. As noted elsewhere, Professor Campbell 
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had the credit of suggesting the Philadelphia Exposition in the 
first place; and he was given the responsibility for developing 
its plans. He was given a leave of absence on several occasions 
previous to the Centennial year, and was absent throughout 
the college year of 1875-76. As early as 1873 the Board of Trus- 
tees approved Professor Campbell’s acceptance of the Secre- 
taryship of the United States Centennial, and declared their 
belief that he would be of real service to Wabash in this posi- 
tion in adding to the college’s fame. They authorized a leave 
of absence for such period as would be necessary for the proper 
fulfillment of his duties to the Centennial Commission. Pro- 
fessor Elias Schneider was selected to fill the temporary va- 
cancy caused by Professor Campbell’s absence; but Schneider’s 
resignation after a few months led to the appointment of Jacob 
Norris. 


Jacob Norris journeyed from Rockaway, New Jer- 
sey, to enter Wabash preparatory in 1866. He graduated from 
the college with the class of 1871, and spent the following three 
years at Lane Theological Seminary. In 1874 he was ordained 
as a Presbyterian minister. The following year he was called 
to the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church of Oxford, Ohio. 
In 1876 he accepted a temporary appointment to the mathe- 
matics department at Wabash. Professor Campbell was to 
resume his duties in the department after the completion of 
his services as Secretary of the Centennial Commission. But 
when that time came, the growth of the college had necessi- 
tated an addition to the faculty; and Norris was given a per- 
manent appointment. The division of the work made it pos- 
sible for Professor Campbell to devote more of his attention 
to natural science, especially physics. To this subject he 
brought a new interest from his experience at Philadelphia. 
Edison’s work in electricity had been particularly attractive 
to him; and he installed experimental electrical equipment in 
his laboratory. 


In 1877 difficulty had arisen concerning the military 
drill requirements. Apparently Colonel Carrington desired to 
require drill of all college classes, and felt that drill should 
take precedence over certain college exercises. When the mat- 
ter was referred to the trustees, they voted that drill be re- 
quired of the lower classes, but that it be optional with juniors 
and seniors. The faculty were granted the power to determine 
the amount of time to be devoted to drill, as well as its place 
on the schedule. In 1878, because of a general decline in in- 
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terest in military drill, the government discontinued Colonel 
Carrington’s assignment. 


The completion of Peck Hall brought a recognition 
of the fact that the science department was under-manned, for 
since Professor Hovey’s death no one had been engaged to 
give the courses in geology and mineralogy. The need for the 
restoration of these courses was considered of sufficient im- 
portance to demand a called meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
This meeting was held at Indianapolis on May 6, 1879; and 
the trustees were unanimous in establishing a chair of geology, 
and in electing John M. Coulter to occupy it. 


John M. Coulter had been born at Ning-po, China, on 
November 20, 1851. His parents were among the earliest of 
Presbyterian missionaries to the Chinese. Brought up under 
religious traditions of the Old School, it was natural for his 
parents to send young John to Hanover College, where he 
secured his A. B. in 1870, and three years later his A. M. From 
1870-71 he taught school at Logansport, and gave his summers 
to geological work. In 1872 he obtained an appointment as 
assistant geologist to the Hayden Geological Expedition to 
the Yellowstone. While there he started a plant collection 
that delighted Professor Hayden, who made him botanist of 
the expedition. On his return from the Yellowstone he made 
a trip to Washington in connection with his botanical collec- 
tion. There he met Asa Gray, America’s foremost botanist. 
Their common interests led to a lifelong friendship. Coulter 
became Gray’s most distinguished pupil, and a co-editor with 
Watson of the sixth edition of Gray’s Manual. 


From 1874 to 1879 Mr. Coulter served as professor 
of natural science at Hanover College. His reputation as a 
teacher was already established when he was summoned to 
Wabash in 1879. In the fall term of that year he began his 
connection with Wabash College. His earliest assignment in 
Wabash was geology and mineralogy ; but mineralogy was soon 
replaced by natural history. From 1885 until his resignation 
in 1891 his courses appeared under the heading “Biology and 
Geology.” Professor Coulter was not given the title of Pro- 
fessor of Botany, but he gave more of his time to that field of 
Science than to any other. 


In 1881 James H. Osborne began his long connection 
with the faculty, when he was elected tutor in the preparatory 
department. He was born in Putnam County, July 29, 1857. 
He spent his boyhood on a farm, and secured his first training 
in the country school. Later he attended Waveland Academy, 
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and from this school entered Wabash Preparatory. After one 
year and a term in the preparatory he entered Wabash College, 
and graduated with the class of 1879. From 1879 to 1881, Os- 
borne studied law with the old Crawfordsville firm of Thomson 
and Ristine. But he was not attracted to the law as a life 
profession, and found his major interest in teaching. In 1885 
he became associate principal of the preparatory department, 
and six years later associate professor of mathematics in the 
college. In 1882, Professor Osborne married Grace Insley, and 
she joined with her husband in an association with college 
life that continued through the celebration of the Centennial 
of the college. 


In 1884 Professor Henry R. Thomson, who had given 
great promise as a teacher of chemistry, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by E. R. Lewis, who assumed his position in the fall 
of 1885. Professor S. S. Thomson died on May 18, 1885, hav- 
ing served as professor of Latin since 1846. He represented 
the tradition of the founders; his interest was not solely in 
his courses, for he was concerned with the moral welfare of 
the students under him. He lacked something of the energy 
of Mills, or of Hovey; but he was a fine representative of the 
old school. After his death, John L. Campbell alone remained 
to represent the faculty members who antedated the Civil War. 
Samuel 8. Thomson’s successor in the Williams professorship 
of Latin language and literature was Edward C. Winslow, who 
held his professorship until the end of Dr. Tuttle’s administra- 
tion. 

The resignation of William C. White in 1884 left a 
vacancy in the field of modern languages which was filled the 
following year. The classical languages continued to be the 
core of the curriculum, but there was a growing demand for a 
broadening of the curriculum by the addition of new courses. 
Student interest in modern languages was strong; where any 
choice was permitted a growing number of men elected French 
or German. This demand was recognized by the college au- 
thorities, and in 1884 Arthur B. Milford was offered the chair 
of modern languages, his term of service to begin in 1885. 


Arthur Bartlett Milford was born in Attica, Indiana, 
on September 28, 1857. He was the son of Judge Marshall M. 
Milford, and through the friendship of his parents with the 
Hoveys was interested in Wabash. He entered Wabash in 
1875. In 1876 he transferred to Princeton, where he graduated 
in 1879. In 1879 he entered business, but did not find his work 
congenial and turned to the profession of teaching. His first 
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position was in the LaFayette High School. His work there 
was of such high character that it attracted the attention of 
the authorities at Wabash. Before taking over his college 
duties, he spent some months in study abroad, giving his at- 
tention largely to French and German. In 1885 he began his 
work as professor of modern languages. He conducted this de- 
partment for several years; but his growing realization of the 
need for a study of English language and literature ultimately 
caused him to give all his attention to that field. 


The general policy of granting two bachelor degrees, 
the A. B. and the B. S., was followed throughout Dr. Tuttle’s 
administration. The first two collegiate years were made up 
of required work. The work for these two years included for 
both courses, mathematics, botany, Latin and English. In the 
classical course Greek was required, as well as an additional 
year of Latin. The work required of the scientific student in 
place of Greek and Latin, was zodlogy and modern language. 


In the last two years, the candidate for either de- 
gree was allowed some degree of election. Juniors had one 
elective open to them, while seniors had two. Both courses 
had the same required subjects, including philosophy, physics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, mathematics, and the human body for 
the junior year, and philosophy, geology, astronomy and the 
United States Constitution for the senior year. Philosophy 
was required for five terms of the six, physics and geology for 
three, chemistry, mineralogy, and astronomy for two. The hu- 
man body and the constitution of the United States were al- 
lotted one term each. Psychology was included with logic and 
ethics under philosophy. Such social sciences as history, eco- 
nomics, and political science were not in the curriculum ex- 
cept for the one-term course in the United States Constitution. 
Faculty and students alike recognized the need for additional 
courses, but the college did not have the money to make the 
necessary additions to the faculty. Student opinion was es- 
pecially active in its reaction to educational policies. The Wa- 
bash in the Eighties frequently expressed a hope for the broad- 
ening of the curriculum and the lightening of the requirements 
in the classics. This desire was manifest in the tendency of a 
large number of students to take work leading to the B. S. 
degree. In 1887, Wabash, in addition to offering work for the 
A. M. degree, which had been provided for during Dr. White’s 
presidency, permitted work for the Ph.D. This degree was to 
be granted not less than three years after the attainment of 
a bachelor’s degree, and only on completion of two years’ resi- 
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dent graduate work. A printed thesis of high merit was also 
required. During Mr. Tuttle’s presidency a number of students 
registered for graduate work; but none of them completed 
his Ph.D. requirements at Wabash. During President Bur- 
roughs’s administration the faculty wisely abandoned the at- 
tempt to give work leading to the doctor’s degree. 


It was natural that Dr. Tuttle’s presidency should 
give greater evidence of growth than the period of Baldwin 
and White. We have already noted the vast improvement in 
finances and in buildings. Other changes were equally notable. 
In 1862 the laboratory equipment was valued at a few hundred 
dollars; in 1892 it was the best or nearly the best, in the state. 
The museum had been increased by thousands of specimens, 
and in 1892 was numbered among the finest college museums 
in the Middle West. The college library had grown from 6,000 
to 30,000 volumes, and by 1892 the books were housed in the 
Yandes Library. The new building afforded adequate space 
for the library then existing, although a proper cataloguing 
was rendered impossible because of the arbitrary demands of 
the alcove system. The total number of professors and in- 
structors in 1862 was six; in 1892 it had increased to fourteen. 
In the first thirty-year period there were approximately 1,600 
students of all classes including preparatory. The second 
period had 2,700, of whom 475 were graduated with bachelor’s 
or master’s degrees. In the first period only one hundred and 
fifty had secured degrees. A much larger percentage of stu- 
dents were completing the course in the later than in the 
earlier period. The discrepancy is accounted for in part by 
the fact that the proportion of preparatory students to college 
students was decreasing. But the fundamental cause can be 
found in the growing desire for education, coupled with grow- 
ing ability to gratify that desire. The Middle West had reached 
the point where its inhabitants had the money and leisure to 
spend in securing an education. In addition, the college itself 
had from the Baldwin Fund a fairly large revenue which could 
be loaned to needy students. The records of the faculty during 
this period indicate that this resource was relied on exten- 
sively by the needy student. 


The interests of the student were largely in the 
courses preparatory to law, theology, and medicine. A fairly 
large group went into teaching; but this profession was usual- 
ly a stepping stone to law or medicine. The pre-law students 
showed a tendency to outnumber the ministerial] students; and 
and the development of a strong scientific department was 
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evidenced in the increasing number of pre-medical students. 
Wabash was establishing itself as a liberal arts college that 
offered a sound training for the professions. 


Three members of the faculty of the Highties who 
added much to the reputation of Wabash for scholarship were 
Professors Coulter, McLain, and Milford. Unfortunately Coul- 
ter was lost to the college through resignation in 1892, but 
McLain and Milford remained to serve in two succeeding ad- 
ministrations. Henry S. Kritz and James H. Osborne were 
in charge of the preparatory department. In the Burroughs 
administration they were both added to the regular college 
faculty. Of the pre-Civil War instructors John L. Campbell 
was the only survivor in 1891. At this time he was the out- 
standing figure on the faculty. During the last five years of 
Dr. Tuttle’s administration he had been assigned many admin- 
istrative duties by the ageing president; and he was in immed- 
iate charge of the college during the period between Dr. 
Tuttle’s resignation and Dr. Burroughs’s inauguration. In 
addition Professor Campbell still held the position of secre- 
tary to the Board of Trustees. It was significant of the transi- 
tion in the government of the college that he was the last 
faculty member to act in that capacity. With the close of 
President Tuttle’s administration, the rather indiscriminate 
mingling of executive and educational activities came to an 
end. The close personal relationship of individual trustees 
and faculty members remained, but the physical growth of 
the college had been such that its affairs could no longer be 
on the old informal basis. The changing situation was notice- 
able long before Dr. Tuttle’s resignation. In fact some of the 
more noteworthy changes followed and were in part a conse- 
quence of the Civil War. 


Through the first half of the life of the college, its 
recitation rooms, its chapel, and its library were heated by 
Franklin stoves or by base burners. Student janitors were 
supposed to keep the fuel boxes plentifully supplied with wood 
or with coal; and it was one of the important duties of a pro- 
fessor to attend to his fire. In 1883 the trustees voted to build 
a boiler house for central heating. The site chosen for the new 
structure was on Mills Place, back of Peck Hall. To a later 
generation, this location was to seem entirely too prominent 
and too central for a building so completely utilitarian and so 
certain to be grimy. But the benefits of the Steam Age were 
so highly regarded in the earlier years of the Age that nobody 
Seemed to mind how close these benefits came to the eye and 
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to the ear. When the railroad had been built across the south 
end of the campus, about 1870, the college and the neighbors 
had been glad, not sorry, to see it come. And so the new 
boiler house was set down in the middle of the campus; and 
everybody rejoiced to see and to smell its rich black smoke. 


Another improvement of the same year was the 
transformation of the Gymnasium into the Hovey Museum. 
For some years the collections made or begun by Professor 
Hovey had been exhibited in “Philosophical Hall,” the big 
room on the ground floor of the south wing of Center Hall 
which has since been converted into two large recitation 
rooms, one used now for history classes and the other for 
classes in English. When they were part of “Philosophical 
Hall,” these rooms had galleries running around them; and 
above and below they were crowded with casts of pre-Adamite 
beasts, bottles full of snakes in alcohol, and glass cases of 
mineralogical specimens. In the interstices Professor Coulter 
was expected to find room to carry on his teaching and his 
laboratory experiments. He asked for, and obtained, the use 
of the Gymnasium, no longer needed for military drill now 
that Colonel Carrington had gone, and no longer much used 
for purposes of physical training. The building and its con- 
tents were now made a memorial to Professor Hovey. His 
collections were set up in the main room; they filled it, and 
they made a brave show. In the west wing, Professor Coulter 
had his office and his laboratory; in the east wing was his 
lecture room. And this arrangement persisted after Professor 
Coulter had gone, into the first years of the Kane administra- 
tion. | 

The cost of the boiler house, and of the installation 
of pipes and radiators, was about $12,000. And the expenditure 
on the establishment of the Hovey Museum was $10,000. Mrs. 
Mary A. Peck contributed $4,000, and Jacob Harmon $2,500 
toward meeting these costs; the rest was paid out of funds 
already in the possession of the college. 


The cost of necessary repairs was a source of con- 
stant difficulty to the trustees. When disbursements in 1884 
exceeded receipts by $500, Trustee Conrad Baker secured the 
passage of a resolution calling for strict economy, and the 
avoidance of any further charges against the endowment funds 
of the college. Since the Peck bequest the endowment fund 
had not materially increased; and its income value had actual- 
ly diminished. Rates of interest and returns from bonds had 
decreased; hence there was danger of a continuing deficit. 
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William P. Thornton, it is true, had made the college residuary 
legatee of his estate, probated in 1888, but this legacy, amount- 
ing to the substantial sum of $50,000, did not become available 
until 1907. In 1884 Jacob Harmon had devised 640 acres of 
Illinois land to establish a perpetual scholarship for a member 
of the Harmon family, but there was little immediate return 
from this contribution. In view of this situation, the trustees 
in 1886 resolved to make a concentrated campaign for stu- 
dents, and professors Campbell and Coulter were appointed 
to carry out this work during eight weeks of the summer. 
While working primarily to increase the enrollment, they were 
to do all in their power to promote the endowment campaign. 
Reverend G. L. McNutt was appointed general agent for this 
specific purpose. This endowment effort resulted in the rais- 
ing of $27,990 during the years 1887-88. In the meantime the 
college had in 1887 received through the will of S. S. Sabin 
of LaPorte, Indiana, the sum of $50,000. In 1888 Simon Yandes 
contributed $5,000 to the library, and $5,000 to general en- 
dowment. In 1889 he gave $40,000 for a chair of English lit- 
erature; and in 1890 he added $50,000 to be used for the con- 
struction of a library building and for general endowment. 
On October 3, 1890 he gave an additional $20,000 for scholar- 
ships. Thus over a period of eighteen months Simon Yandes 
made an outright contribution of $120,000. 


Yandes Library was completed in 1890, the corner- 
stone ceremonies taking place on June 17th of that year. This 
building, of two stories and a basement, had an eighty-foot 
tower. The first floor was to contain stacks to accommodate 
75,000 volumes, a large reading room, and a librarian’s office. 
The rooms in the second story were centered about an opening 
designed to admit light from the skylight into the stacks on 
the first floor. The space remaining was taken up by two large 
rooms, one to be devoted to an art collection, the other to stat- 
uary. There were in addition a reception room, a trustees’ 
room, and, adjoining it, a consultation room. Aside from cer- 
tain minor alterations, the building remains in 1932 much as 
it was in 1890. The growth of the library, however, has made 
necessary the use of the two large rooms on the second floor for 
library purposes. 


In 1890 Daniel B. Fayerweather, a millionaire 
leather dealer, died, and his will left $2,100,000 to various col- 
leges. Wabash received a $50,000 bequest, but on account of 
the contesting of the will the total bequest was not available 
for many years; some $20,000 was realized up to 1892. At 
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about the time of the announcement of the Fayerweather be- 
quest, the college received a sum of $10,000 from the estate of 
Preserved Smith. This sum was to be used as a partial endow- 
ment of a professorship of Latin. 


The total assets of the college, as reported by T. H. 
Ristine in June, 1892, amounted to $623,632.32. Of this total, 
$341,868.79 represented endowment, $280,094.21 represented 
buildings and equipment, and the remaining $11,424.32 repre- 
sented loans to students. Thus during Tuttle’s administration 
there had been a striking growth in financial resources. Per- 
manent endowment had increased about sixfold, while build- 
ing and grounds attained a fourfold increase in value. Ex- 
penditures had kept pace with receipts, for while salary pay- 
ments had increased only threefold, the cost of plant main- 
tenance and college supplies represented at least ten times 
the amount required in 1862. All told, the financial record was 
encouraging. But there were several situations associated 
with this apparent prosperity that caused no little concern. 
The decrease in interest rates tended to offset somewhat the 
anticipated returns from a larger endowment, and the increase 
in the cost of living made salary increases desirable if not 
mandatory. In addition to all this, competing colleges were 
waxing even more prosperous than Wabash. If the college 
was to keep pace with its rivals in the educational world it 
must have even larger sums with which to maintain its per- 
sonnel and equipment. 


During President Tuttle’s thirty years, the trustees 
had many questions of policy to consider. One matter that 
caused considerable agitation was the question of coeduca- 
tion. Just after the Civil War some twenty young ladies of 
Crawfordsville petitioned the faculty and trustees that the 
doors be opened to women. The trustees declared that such 
action was not expedient at the time; but they offered a slight 
concession to the ladies in the form of a special dispensation 
that allowed them to attend Professor Hovey’s lectures in 
chemistry. This privilege proved very inadequate to the am- 
bitious young ladies of the town; in 1880 they renewed their 
efforts to secure unqualified admission. At this time the trus- 
tees referred the question to a committee. This committee, in 
1881, declared that lack of buildings and endowment funds 
made it impossible to provide for coeducation. After this re- 
port the question was dropped to make its appearance again 
during President Burroughs’s administration. 
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If the Board was conservative on the question of co- 
education it was almost equally conservative on the question 
of innovations in the curriculum. From time to time it ex- 
pressed itself as approving the faculty’s policy in holding close- 
ly to the traditions of a liberal arts education. Yet they were 
fairly prompt in welcoming enlargements and new methods of 
scientific study. They were slower in providing adequately 
for modern language study; and still slower about making 
room for history and economics. The innovations made were 
simply additions of new courses rather than any conscious 
change in fundamental policy. 


Mainly the trustees discussed finance. Under Treas- 
urer Alexander Thomson an effort was made to provide for 
the conservation of the institution’s resources. During this 
period the real estate mortgage was looked upon as the sound- 
est form of investment. Under direction of the trustees, Alex- 
ander Thomson invested practically all endowment funds in 
mortgages bearing interest rates of seven or eight per cent. 
This policy was to be satisfactory through many years; for 
the growth of population and the consequent demand for agri- 
cultural products kept farm values firm. Only small amounts 
had to be charged off as losses, and foreclosure was infrequent. 


Something was accomplished in the way of sys- 
tematizing accounts and providing for a more detailed budget. 
The occasional detailed report also made for greater efficiency. 
But expenditure still had a perverse tendency to outrun re- 
ceipts in sums of $1,000 to $8,000 annually. Under the leader- 
ship of Governor Baker, the trustees resolved on economy and 
pared down expenses wherever feasible. College lands in many 
cases brought in very little income. These were sold and the 
money invested in bonds. Debtors who had defaulted on in- 
terest payments were in some cases allowed to liquidate their 
obligations by paying the principal without interest. And as 
we have noted, faculty members accepted temporary decreases 
in salary that the treasurer’s books might show a budget that 
was not top-heavy on the side of expenditures. Yet despite all 
these precautions the last five years of Alexander Thomson’s 
treasurership witnessed annual deficits running from $500 to 
$1,000. That these deficits were not larger was due to the 
strenuous efforts of the treasurer and the careful attention of 
individual members of the Board. 


The last of the founders disappeared from the scene 
when Rev. James A. Carnahan died in 1879. As a missionary 
to the Wabash country he was one of the religious leaders in- 
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strumental in calling together the group who decided to set 
up a school in the Wabash country. He had served continuous- 
ly as trustee for forty-six years, although he had been unable 
to attend meetings after 1876 because of declining health. 
Mr. Carnahan’s death marked also the passing of the last sur- 
vivor of the original trustees. Martin M. Post and Edmund O. 
Hovey had preceded him by a few years: the former died in 
1870 and the latter in 1876. A number of trustees who took 
office during the administration of President White died in 
service during the presidency of Tuttle. 


In 1876 Jesse J. Brown, who had joined Peck during 
the Civil War period in making up the deficit in salaries, died 
after eighteen years of service. We have already noted the 
passing of Edwin J. Peck and James H. Johnston during the 
same year. Four years later Judge Samuel B. Gookins, whose 
legal knowledge had been of value to the college, died after a 
relatively short service of five years. Samuel Orr, of Evans- 
ville, who was appointed trustee during the Civil War period, 
died in 1882, having served seventeen years as an earnest mem- 
ber of the Board. Ex-Governor Conrad Baker, who had taken 
a large part in planning an adequate budgeting system, did 
not live to see his plans fully developed because of his death 
in 1885. 


Conrad Baker was born in Franklin County, Penn- 
sylvania, February 12,1817. He graduated from Pennsylvania 
College at Gettysburg with the class of 1837 and spent the 
next two years studying law in the office of Thaddeus Stevens 
of Chambersburg. He was admitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 
1839 and two years later moved to Evansville. Recognized 
as an able lawyer and a forceful speaker, he became a leader 
in the community. In 1845 he was elected state representative 
and in 1852 became Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Baker was one of the early leaders of the Republican state 
ticket. This ticket, headed by Morton, was defeated; and Baker 
returned to his law practice until the outbreak of the Civil 
War. In 1861 he aided in raising the 28th Indiana Cavalry 
and became its commanding officer. He was promoted to bri- 
gade commander and later became provost marshal at In- 
dianapolis. In 1864 he was elected Lieutenant-Governor of 
Indiana; he became Governor when Morton was elected to the 
United States Senate. In 1868 he headed the state ticket, and 
won the governorship in a close contest with his political op- 
ponent but personal friend, Thomas A. Hendricks. At the 
expiration of his term of office Baker returned to the practice 
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of law. In 1878 he was elected trustee of Wabash College, and 
he was one of the leaders of the Board until his death. 


Two members of the Board died in 1889, Moses 
Fowler, after thirty years of service, and Reverend John F. 
Kendall, after ten years of service. A few others died after 
shorter periods of service; and a number resigned because 
pressing professional or business matters caused them to de- 
cide that others might be of greater value to the institution. 


A study of the list of trustees indicates some of the 
changes that time and circumstance were bringing about dur- 
ing this period of thirty years. As we have noted, the last of 
the original trustees had disappeared from the scene by 1878. 
The trustees who remained in 1892 still included representa- 
tives of the old traditions. But the Board of 1892 contained 
a much larger proportion of business men and lawyers than 
that of 1862. This change in the make-up of the Board was 
a conscious recognition that the growth of the college in edu- 
cational and financial stature had increased the need for com- 
petent business and legal advisers. Rose, Peck, Baldwin, and 
Yandes had made substantial gifts in times of real need, and 
had assured the financial stability of the college. It had with. 
this and other aid grown beyond the pioneer stage; and at the 
end of Dr. Tuttle’s presidency there was no college or uni- 
versity in the state that could claim a more important place 
in higher education in Indiana than Wabash occupied. 


But among students and alumni there was profound 
disturbance about the future of the college. Pressure was 
enormous for the abandonment of the old curriculum and the 
adoption of the Elective System, then at the height of its popu- 
larity. All over the West, colleges were switching emphasis 
from old studies to new, admitting technical courses, admitting 
women as students, announcing themselves, suddenly, as uni- 
versities. Only Dr. Tuttle seemed to remain unattracted by 
new ventures. Much as he was loved, there came to be a 
feeling that Wabash could not long hope to keep pace with 
neighboring institutions while he remained at the helm. And 
this feeling was intensified when, in the spring of 1891, Pro- 
fessor John M. Coulter left Wabash to become president of 
Indiana University. He would have made, people thought, an 
excellent president of Wabash. Dr. Tuttle, seventy-three years 
old now, was ready to turn the college over to younger hands. 
In 1891 he resigned, his resignation to take effect at the end 
of the college year 1891-92. A new president was to be sought. 
The college thrilled at the prospect of change. 
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CHAPTER VIIi 
STUDENT LIFE IN DR. TUTTLE’S TIME 


The period following the Civil War was one of 
changing social standards throughout the nation. The war 
occurred just at the time when the old Northwest was passing 
through the final phase of the frontier, and its effect was to 
hasten those changes. Industrial development was rapid, and 
social changes kept pace. Indiana did not throw off all the 
evidences of the past in a day; some frontier characteristics 
persist even to the present. Wealth was accumulating, how- 
ever, and along with it a more leisurely and settled way of life. 
The primitive environment was giving way to modern com- 
forts, if not luxuries, and there was an evident development 
of cultural interests. 

Crawfordsville shared in this development. From 
the first the city had set a standard, a pace ahead of the 
typical frontier community, and during the decade following 
the Civil War it kept abreast of the more progressive com- 
munities in Indiana. Spacious homes became more numer- 
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ous, and the comforts of urban civilization were more in evi- 
dence. During the Seventies brick business houses appeared 
in the place of the old frame buildings; a stone court house 
and a brick city hall were erected ; and the streets were im- 
proved. The Lane, Elston, and Canby homes of the pre-Civil 
War period still stood as the outstanding examples of resi- 
dential architecture. New homes of the Victorian type were 
generally noted for comfort rather than beauty. 

At the close of the Civil War, Crawfordsville had 
grown to a population of approximately 3500. Railroad con- 
nections were displacing the old stage lines, and country roads 
were extended and improved.’ In 1859, “the magnificent 
Yountsville bridge,” was completed. At about the same time 
the gravel that abounded throughout the country began to be 
used in the construction of mud-proof roads. In consequence 
of these improvements Crawfordsville became the center of an 
extensive agricultural area, and “On public days may be seen 
a fine display of blooded horses and luxurious carriages. 
The farming community has grown rich and the results of it 
are apparent on every hand. ney have good farms, good 
houses, churches, and schools— 


The emphasis even in this complimentary article is 
on the practical. It was in fact an age when the practical 
was combined with the sentimental rather than the aesthetic. 
There was no real leisure class in the states of the Middle 
West. A people just one generation from the frontier period 
naturally thought in terms of the utilitarian rather than the 
beautiful. The homes of 1870 were quite unprovided with 
our modern conveniences. Few of them had anything ap- 
proaching modern plumbing and still fewer possessed any 
form of illumination other than kerosene or whale-oil lamps. 
In a few residences illuminating gas was in use. When Pro- 
fessor Campbell first installed electric lighting on the college 
grounds as part of his work in physics, it was an expensive 
novelty. And in the average rooming house the student still 
burned the midnight oil, if he pursued his studies at that late 
hour. 


The life of a student in the early part of Dr. Tuttle’s 
presidency was not notable for luxury. The student ate at a 
boarding club where board could be had for two dollars a 
week. Lodging averaged less than one dollar a week; and if 
he resided in the dormitory he lived in a room that “consists 
of four walls, a floor, and a ceiling, and contains a table, a 
stove, and two chairs.” In fact the student found little to 
commend in the dormitory; protests against it did not cease 
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until the dormitory was converted into recreation and lecture 
rooms. 


Student life gave some evidence of change and 
adaptation. The literary societies were still flourishing but 
other activities were appearing to supplement them. The 
prejudice against the drama was evidently disappearing, for 
students of the late sixties participated in plays, in which the 
young ladies of Crawfordsville sometimes played the feminine 
roles. Fraternities at their regular meetings sometimes friv- 
oled away their time by reading Shakespeare. We find the 
secretary of Beta giving praise to the high literary attain- 
ments of the newly elected brothers. The Romeo quartette 
was succeeded by other sweet singers and for a time the College 
Band appeared as rival of the Yountsville Silver Cornet Band 
for public favor. The college magazine rejoiced in the fact 
that the college had secured a cottage organ and that in 
Charles W. Rice it had a talented musician. Until his un- 
timely death in 1869 he served as college organist. An occa- 
sional student attempted an original waltz or march with less 
than moderate success, and music-lovers can be grateful that 
the limitations of space do not permit the reproduction of 
some of these early attempts at college music. Student mu- 
sical critics were numerous. They did not hesitate to voice 
their complaints against various church choirs, or to give 
advice to the directors. But the student commentator was 
not always devoid of gallantry. When the Ladies’ Reading 
Association “warbled” for the Lyceum: “The singing of the 
ladies was good and delighted everyone as good singing and 

good girls always do.” 

| It was still the mode to acclaim the goodness or 
sweetness of the fair whenever they were mentioned. The 
daughters of the faculty and of solid church members were 
required to give concrete evidence of their better natures. 
The students were inspired by the attitude of their elders. 
The following somewhat unctuous observation is made by a 
student reporter: “During the winter there have been two 
reading clubs in operation in the city. How much nobler 
than dancing or card clubs. The boys were from college, the 
girls were from homes.” 


Such observations were the natural result of the 
combination of formalism and sentiment so characteristic of 
the time. The student of the period was facile in the por- 
trayal of Christian virtues. Emotional religion was the rule; 
records of college revivals appear frequently. The Wabash of 
1867 reports, “A remarkable revival has occurred in the city. 
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Such a glorious awakening has never been experienced here 
before.” From 1867 to 1870 a group of students maintained 
a daily prayer meeting through the school year. The Society 
of Inquiry, a student organization for the study of Christian- 
ity, continued to carry on meetings during this period. The 
members were in most cases ministerial students. That the 
religious fervor of the earlier part of the century had cooled 
at some points by the Eighties is indicated by an editorial in 
The Wabash of 1885. Referring to certain ministerial stu- 
dents the editor declares: “There are some ministerials in this 
college who are a disgrace to their ‘calling.’ It is a shame for 
one who is receiving money from the board of education to use 
such funds to buy tobacco, go to shows, or to the skating rink.” 


The ministerials had an aggressive interest, as a 
rule, in all sorts of social reform. They were interested espe- 
cially in temperance. They sponsored temperance meetings 
for students; the more zealous among them were also con- 
vinced of the evils of tobacco smoking. The faculty too were 
puritanical. The absolute prohibitions against drinking, danc- 
ing, card-playing, and profanity persisted into the Seventies, 
though they were not adequately enforced. The student editor 
approved of these rigid rules and declared: “Every place 
ought to be uncomfortable for a card-player, especially in the 
midst of a young company of frail or weak humanity—we put 
in a plea for ourselves as a college and community! From 
card-players and such scourges, Good Lord Deliver Us!” 


The editor of the “Local” department of The Wabash 
made a sweeping condemnation of indulgence in tobacco. He 
declared that there should be three rules governing all who 
would be “fumigators.” 


“One. Never smoke in the presence of ladies. 
Two. Never smoke in the presence of gentlemen. 
Three. Never smoke alone.” 


One editor, while he endorsed faculty prohibitions on cards 
and smoking, felt that the college authorities were unduly 
severe when they allowed students to accompany young ladies 
to church but required that they sit in separate pews. 


But faculty prohibitions did not extend to social 
gatherings in private homes. The records are filled with 
notices of parties where young people sometimes played games, 
sometimes read Shakespeare, and always had something to 
eat. Qne institution known as “The Freshman Bum” involved 
an outlay of twenty-five cents by a group of students. With 
this fund a large bag of peanuts was purchased. The stu- 
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dents then called at the home of some young lady and the 
household added its quota to the supply of food. In fact as 
their name implied the student group “bummed” a lion’s share 
of their provisions from the kitchen of the more or less in- 
voluntary hosts. 


The student callers at Crawfordsville homes were 
much more impressive than their present day successors. 
When formal calls were made they had something of the flour- 
ish associated with the early years of the century. The young 
man no longer carried a cane and the beaver had metamor- 
phosed into a bowler. But while his garments had been sim- 
plified by time, his facial adornment had been complicated, 
for this was the era of whiskers. The Civil War, because of 
the exigencies of the service, had resulted in the wholesale 
adoption of the beard. General Burnside gave fame and ulti- 
mately a name to one type of facial adornment, while Grant, 
Sherman, Hancock, and others encouraged youth to emulation 
in the growth of hirsute disguises. Professor Mills might in- 
veigh against this “foreign importation”; but youth, ever 
prone to imitation and conformity, did their level best to de- 
velop beards to match those of Brigham Young or the Smith 
Brothers. Student editors made humorous comment on the 
embryonic character of the sophomore’s whiskers; and de- 
clared that the best efforts of the average freshman produced 
an almost indistinguishable fuzz. Nevertheless they defended 
whiskers as ornamental, sanitary, and protective, and the 
group photographs of graduating classes indicate how general 
was the addiction to them. 


Despite this yearning toward patriarchal appear- 
ance, the students of the period were in some particulars 
quite modern. They were as a group friendly towards woman 
suffrage, although the local papers complain of their failure 
to attend lectures on the subject by women. The editors of 
the student magazine were generally favorable to admitting 
women to Wabash; but an occasional item indicated that they 
were not deeply concerned about the hostility of faculty and 
trustees towards coeducation. The magazine of 1869 noted 
that twenty-three young ladies had applied for entrance to Wa- 
bash. “Like the Wittenberg Monk hurling his thunder bolts at 
the Pope on his tottering throne, they launched at the Faculty 
the fire of their eloquence.” The editor, after noting that the 
young ladies were granted the privilege of attending certain 
class lectures, urges them to persevere in their demand for 
full rights and suggests that at least the movement was good 
advertising for Wabash. 
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Certainly the young men made no objections to en- 
gaging with the ladies in such extra-curricular activities as 
croquet and archery. At one time the magazine noted that 
eroquet had virtually superseded baseball. Professors’ lawns 
were especially popular for this mild pastime; and occasion- 
ally a croquet court adorned the east campus. 


There were of course more strenuous games designed 
for masculine participation. Baseball survived croquet; there 
are numerous records of class games and an occasional inter- 
college game. The gymnasium was used for military drill 
and calisthenics, although there was a dearth of non-military 
equipment. In 1870 students complained that the gymnasium 
equipment consisted of “two upright posts with the cross bar 
lost, and two pieces of rope dangling from the limb of a maple 
tree.” 


The Polytechnic gymnasium, as it was called, was 
used largely as a drill room, with one wing devoted to a 
mechanical drawing room. Colonel Carrington had charge of 
the courses in military science. This course was extensive if 
not intensive: the ambitious student could study drawing, 
infantry and artillery drill, engineering, and architecture. 
Through articles for The Wabash Magazine, through speeches, 
and by sheer force of a driving personality, Colonel Carring- 
ton impressed the students of the period. Vice-president 
Marshall had a vivid recollection of the Colonel as a pompous 
and bustling individual who tried in vain to make his proteges 
take to the military life. The boys found artillery drill ob- 
noxious, especially when, in the absence of horse power, the 
cadets were called on to take turns in hauling the college 
twelve-pounders. The student reaction to this involuntary 
servitude is vividly portrayed in Marshall’s “A Hoosier 
Salad.” Marshall and his contemporaries were especially re- 
pelled by assignment to play the mule. 


“It was all well and good during April and the 
early part of May, when physical exercise was desired, but 
when the hot weather came on it was too strenuous even for 
a patriotic and military soul, such as I was. And so, one day, 
we pranced off with the cannon, caissons, and everything else, 
piled the whole mess on what is now the Big Four railroad, 
running through the corner of the campus, and mutinied. It 
will thus be seen that the modern strikes of students are only 
a repetition of things that took place in the past. 


“A train came in and was compelled to stop. The 
train crew and most of the passengers got off, and everything 
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was said, from importunity to profanity, to induce us to re- 
move the barrier, but we were adamant. Finally the crew and 
passengers cleared the track and the train went on its way. 


“The next morning we were drawn up before the 
faculty and I was selected to make the defense. It was brief 
but to the point. It consisted of the statement that my father 
had sent me to the Wabash College to take, if possible, the 
asinine traits out of my character, not to make me more 
mulish than I was by nature; that I did not think I would get 
much more in the additional two weeks; that a bit of sheep- 
skin was not essential to my happiness; that if desired, I 
would pack my trunk and go home; and that I spoke for the 
rest of the boys. 


“This was a successful strike and we heard no more 
about it. So far as I have been able to ascertain, no man in 
the crowd distinguished himself at San Juan hill, in the artil- 
lery, by the training he obtained at Wabash College.” 


Colonel Carrington was not always providing dis- 
tasteful occupations for the students. The gymnasium and 
armory, built largely by the Colonel’s efforts, afforded exer- 
cise and amusement to a number of the students. And Car- 
rington was one of the original Wabash baseball fans, as wit- 
ness his letter to President Tuttle in 1871 rejoicing in the 
victory of Wabash over DePauw. The crowning achievement 
of the Colonel from the student’s point of view was accom- 
plished in 1877, when he obtained a trip for his junior and 
senior engineering classes at government expense. This trip 
was made to inspect the Eads River Bridge at St. Louis. It 
was an outstanding event in student experience. 


The first recorded inter-college baseball game took 
place when Wabash met DePauw in 1867. The early games 
were loosely organized, and loosely played. Rival teams ap- 
peared on the campus with a full array of parliamentary offi- 
cers to offset a lack of baseball proficiency. Each club elected 
a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. Tom 
Marshall’s favorite position was umpire; judging by the lack 
of evidence to the contrary he displayed his usual tact in 
handling this assignment. During the Seventies Wabash teams 
had fair success. College loyalty demands its meed of victory, 
however, and even at this early date the paean of victory 
sounded more mellifluous than the dirge of defeat. This letter 
from Colonel Carrington to President Tuttle speaks not only 
for itself but for the student-like loyalty of the sober-minded 
dignitaries of the college. Colonel Carrington wrote as fol- 
lows: 
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“Chair of Military Science and Dynamic Engineering 
Wabash College 
Crawfordsville, Ind., May 20, 1876 


Dear Doctor: 

Telegram states that Wabash beat Asbury in front 
of the College, 35 to 3. Last year they said it was the gym- 
nasium that did it. It is an unparalleled defeat in baseball. 
The victor rarely scores many more than the defeated; and 
good players rarely allow as many successful runs. 


Yours truly, 
Henry B. Carrington” 


The Colonel selected wisely in seizing this oppor- 
tunity to rejoice, for just a few short seasons later The Wabash 
Magazine was complaining of baseball defeats at the hands of 
both Asbury and Purdue. 


In the late Seventies football was played by groups 
of students, but there was no organized class or college team. 
The game played was a form of soccer, and the common 
method of selecting a team was to choose up. Rugby was in- 
troduced in the Eighties; but the story of its development we 
shall leave to a later chapter. 


Track events were scheduled as intra-college con- 
tests. The walking race over a ten to twelve-mile course was 
popular. Local merchants were prevailed upon to offer prizes 
for various events, including such unorthodox affairs as sack 
races, three-legged races, and wheel-barrow races. Tennis was 
also a popular pastime of the late Eighties, but competition 
was largely confined to intra-college groups. The great bulk 
of athletic activity was in fact intra-mural, and spasmodic. 
The professional coach had not yet appeared at Wabash; and 
the inter-college contests in baseball or football were arranged 
by energetic student players who bought their own equipment 
and often paid their traveling expenses. They were lily-white 
amateurs by the most severe tests one could apply. 


But by 1891 the professional college athlete had ap- 
peared on the scene. The following from The Wabash of 1891 
sounds like a student editorial of 1931. 


“What can be done to put an effective stop to pro- 
fessionalism in the amateur athletics of the State is a sub- 
ject that has caused all right-minded athletic men a great 
deal of trouble, in the last few years, since the intense rivalry 
of the various institutions has reached such a high pitch. 
Hardly anywhere is there such crookedness as in athletics and 
in college contests in particular. Almost every known means 
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has been tried to keep out the professional from college games 
and they have failed one by one; he will not down. There 
may be honor among thieves; there is very little, if any, among 
most baseball men when it comes to a question of hiring 
men.—When a committee of baseball delegates, represent- 
ing the various colleges in the State, meets, and after delib- 
ration includes in its constitution a clause providing for the 
exclusion of professionals and all good men not bona fide 
students of a college, from all contests in which the college 
may be engaged—and then when one college declines to play 
another the first scheduled game because its newly hired 
pitcher has not yet arrived, and when a leading State daily 
announces that a certain manager is out of town endeavoring 
to engage the services of a well known professional pitcher 
for the season, it is very evident something is very badly out 
of shape somewhere, and it is high time for a glaring conspic- 
uous evil to be righted.” 


Not all students were fully convinced of the neces- 
sity for strict amateurism. The tendency to overstep the 
spirit of the amateur rule lingered to provoke the faculty of 
a later period to action. Nevertheless with all its limitations 
intercollegiate athletics was meeting a definitely felt need of 
the student. Recreation and exercise were necessary; and 
unfortunately intercollegiate rivalry, rather than the more 
fundamental intra-mural, formed the base on which athletics 
was organized. Certainly the continual overflowing of youthful 
spirits into society or class scraps indicated the need of some 
outlet for student energies. 


In the meantime certain types of student hi-jinks 
were on the increase. Hazing became a popular diversion and 
took various forms. Freshmen were required to ride broom- 
stick horses or were given impromptu shower baths as they 
passed the dormitory windows. “Turning”, which consisted 
of flipping a student head over heels over another student 
who got down on all fours behind him, was a favorite form of 
horse-play. It was banned by the faculty and ultimately dis- 
appeared. Fraternity initiations were of sporadic occurrence. 
Some candidates were sent on long hikes, others mounted 
broom-stick horses and armed with bow and arrow pursued 
bumble-bees. There was no recognized time for initiations, 
and no period corresponding to the modern “Hell Week.” 
Class rivalry first took the form of forensic and athletic con- 
tests. But in the Eighties the class rush developed as a full- 
fledged institution. The fight was held on February 22nd, the 
day of the inter-society debates; the object of each class was 
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to capture the flag of the other class. In 1888 the class rush 
attracted considerable attention because of the violence of 
the conflict, but the rush of 1890 exceeded it in violence and 
excitement involved. 

Before the day of the 1890 scrap the sophomores 
had captured two of the freshman flags. This so incensed 
the freshmen that when they caught a sophomore spying on 
their meeting they gave him a severe drubbing. On Saturday 
both classes attempted to plant their flag on Center Hall. The 
sophomores forestalled the freshmen by reaching the building 
first, disregarded the special police posted there, and with the 
aid of ladders, ropes, and grappling hooks hoisted their flag 
on the tower. When the freshmen arrived they attempted to 
reach the tower. The sophomores, having an advantageous 
position, turned them back. In the scuffle a number of stu- 
dents fell from the tower to the roof. Two students sustained 
broken arms and another a broken collar bone. This en- 
counter took place in the afternoon and was followed by an- 
other on Main street in the evening. In this scuffle the fresh- 
men captured a sophomore flag, which was soon recovered. 
The sophomores then began a parade with their flag and were 
immediately attacked by their rivals. Many of each class 
carried clubs and in the excitement began using them with 
more enthusiasm than discretion. When the flag was in im- 
minent danger of capture by the yearlings, sophomore Harry 
Wedding, who was mounted, dashed through the ranks of 
the contestants and carried the flag to the sanctuary of his 
home. The struggle finally ended when the freshmen who had 
gathered in front of the Wedding residence decided against 
an invasion of private property. The rush attracted nation- 
wide attention because President Tuttle was unintentionally 
injured while attempting to stop it, and because so many 
participants suffered serious injury. State and national 
papers made much of this evidence of student “barbarism.” 
There were many gross exaggerations as to the number and 
seriousness of the injuries. The Wabash complained loudly 
of the unfairness of certain newspapers; but the publicity had 
its effect, and there was a notable decrease of violence and 
recklessness in the succeeding class conflicts. 


Student spirits usually found expression in less 
violent activities. The college cannon was hauled out into 
the country. A rooster was thrown through an open window 
into the platform of Old Chapel while orators were declaim- 
ing. A cow was tethered on the chapel platform. <A group 
of students piled hay in recitation rooms and Chapel. Rooms 
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in the dormitory were “stacked” and obstreperous freshmen 
were doused under the college pump. Sometimes students or- 
ganized to make life miserable for some particular individual. 
One young instructor had his desk blown up. And the student 
dandy who walked too close to the dormitory windows might 
find his fine raiment dampened by a well directed bucketful 
of cistern water. There was, in truth, a marked tendency to 
abandon the formal behavior of the before-the-war generation 
in favor of a greater freedom of action. Student spirits ex- 
pressed themselves in outbursts of noise and physical activity. 
The Wabash in 1879 commented on the extreme boisterousness 
of the dormitory students. The editor complained: “They 
blow horns, they yell and raise Ned generally. Professor 
Kenyon ought to exercise some of the authority in him vested 
and at least attempt to abate the nuisance——The dormitory 
is not a public house where everyone is permitted to do as he 
chooses. Others have rights which must be respected.” 


The editors here expressed the sense of social re- 
sponsibility that had been insisted on by the faculty. Young 
men were expected to accept student citizenship as seriously 
as their sober superiors accepted their civic duties. You had 
definite responsibilities as a member of a college community 
and a Christian; and those responsibilities must not be belit- 
tled by acts of omission or commission. This attitude was 
especially notable in the first half of Dr. Tuttle’s administra- 
tion. There was no shirking then on the part of any mem- 
ber of the faculty when a moral issue arose. In 1869 a stu- 
dent, apparently in a fit of despondency because of fear of 
discipline on account of intoxication, committed suicide. Pres- 
ident Tuttle, who had indicated the intention of the faculty 
to give the student another chance, used the tragic episode as 
the text for a sermon against intemperance. “A Man in Ruins” 
was the title of his sermon; it was a powerful indictment of 
the saloon. President Tuttle held that the suicide had vir- 
tually been murder: “Some one helped him, some one insti- 
gated the sin, some one murdered him. Who was he? The 
man who said to him, ‘come, let us drink’ he murdered him. 
The man that helped that murderer to his license, he mur- 
dered him. The man who voted for laws to murder men, he 
murdered him. The community, the commonwealth, which 
abets and patronizes and keeps in force the legal or illegal 
traffic which annually consigns fifty thousand men to the 
drunkard’s grave, that community murdered him.” 


This high sense of personal and social responsibility 
was reflected in the disciplinary rule that continued in the 
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catalogue up to 1889. The earlier rule had been even more 
specific in its prohibitions but the later one reflected the 
spirit of its predecessor. 


“Kyery student is expected to be diligent in study, 
and deport himself in an orderly, courteous, and moral man- 
ner, both in the college and in the community. When the fac- 
ulty are satisfied that a student is not fulfilling these expecta- 
tions, that he is wasting his time and forming bad habits; 
that he indulges in the use of intoxicating liquors or other 
injurious practices, or that his presence is for any reason a 
harm to the college, his parent or guardian will be notified of 
the fact, and then if there be no reformation, they will request 
the removal of such student from the institution.” 


Faculty action reiterated this attitude. College 
students did not have the freedom of action that is now gen- 
erally accorded them. Freedom of expression was greatly 
curtailed. There was some attempt at anonymous expression 
in the so-called “Burlesques.” In the Seventies the students 
were carried away by enthusiasm for this prank. It took 
form in oral or written satires on fellow students or faculty 
members. Student orators were often the victims; in one 
case a group of students secured advance copies of speeches 
and presented burlesques of them in advance of the legitimate 
program. In 1873 the faculty was greatly agitated over the 
feeling engendered by the burlesques, and declared them “a 
nuisance to be abated.” 


The students were not squelched by simple resolu- 
tions, for in 1876 a senior in the scientific course edited an 
anonymous “Burlesque” on the juniors, which not content 
with hitting off the foibles of the junior class, published much 
that was slanderous, “profane and obscene.” Careful investi- 
gation by members of the faculty afforded a chain of circum- 
stantial evidence against a particular student. This student 
when summoned before the faculty committee was willing to 
declare that he was sorry if he had caused any trouble but 
would not acknowledge the authorship of the “Burlesque.” 
The circumstantial evidence was considered so overwhelming 
that the student was dismissed. 


The most serious problem of the faculty during this 
period was not the “Burlesque” but the violation of the gen- 
eral rules about gambling and drinking. The private colleges 
of the Middle West were carrying on the tradition that rec- 
ognized any drinking of intoxicants as morally wrong, and 
all pool halls as dens of vice. Hence the absolute prohibitions 
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made against the entry of all such places by the student. The 
faculty proceedings of April 7, 1885, contain this record: “In- 
formation was brought to the faculty that a considerable num- 
ber of students of both departments had been frequenting 
gambling places in the town, and steps were taken to ascer- 
tain the facts.” At the meeting succeeding that of April 7, 
two students were suspended and seven were put on probation 
for violation of rules against visiting drinking or gambling 
places. Some of the students had done nothing more serious 
than enter a pool hall, but such an action was held in ex- 
treme reprobation. Pool halls were as much anathema as 
saloons. 


Yet this severe system was tempered by the high 
sense of responsibility individual faculty members had for 
their students. Professor John L. Campbell was generally 
recognized as a strong partisan of any erring student who 
expressed repentance for his misdeeds; and many alumni re- 
call the willingness of President Tuttle to give the delinquent 
another chance. Students were sometimes dropped for defi- 
ciency in scholarship, but in a large number of cases they 
were allowed to stay under probation or demoted to a lower 
class. The faculty seldom recognized inability to get the work 
but usually ascribed the student’s difficulties to “neglect of 
college duties.” The fact that a considerable number of stu- 
dents thus demoted completed the course indicates that the 
difficulty may have been inadequate preparation. 


And if the faculty punished the unrepentant and 
demoted the inefficient they took very real pleasure in re- 
warding the virtuous and the intelligent. If the Baldwin 
fund was exhausted the worthy student always found some 
member of the faculty willing to give aid or to secure it from 
some source. They rejoiced in the scholarly achievements of 
the undergraduate and gave awards for high grades and for 
regular attendance. Correct spelling was also rewarded. On 
a program of the Wabash Academy given on June 17, 1875, by 
the class of 79, we find the following notation in President 
Tuttle’s handwriting: “A. B. Anderson and C. C. Applegate in 
4000 words did not misspell a word the last college year and 
each received as a prize a copy of Shakespeare.” There are 
other notations on programs preserved in the Tuttle and 
Hovey collections which indicate the high degree of personal 
interest the faculty had in the individual student. There are 
notes of triumph in the victory of Wabash orators over their 
rivals and there are commendations for essays and debates of 
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special merit. Always there appears an insistence on a high 
degree of effort and attainment. 


That this attitude had its effect on the student is 
indicated by the constructive criticism offered by the editors 
of The Wabash in 1891. When one or two teachers did not 
meet their standard of classroom discipline the magazine de- 
clared: ‘We believe there is nothing next to competency that 
contributes to the success of an instructor or so commands 
the respect of students as earnestness, strictness, and order 
in the recitation room. It is a matter of regret that some of 
our professors do not seem to realize this important fact, but 
permit a degree of trifling and indifference that is positively 
demoralizing. There is such a thing as being too imperious, 
but the greater danger lies in the other direction. Let the 
professors themselves show that they mean business, and not 
only expect but require the same spirit from the students.” 


With this critical spirit there grew up in the Eighties 
a demand for greater freedom of action for the student. An 
editor of The Wabash in 1880 commended the German plan 
of holding the student responsible only for his studies. He 
expressed the hope that “Wabash will fall in line, and let the 
students be responsible only to themselves as gentlemen. A 
college is not intended as a reform school but the present 
regime is very like one.” 


The hope of the student editor was not destined to 
be fulfilled, although in the Nineties there was a tendency to 
put more responsibility on the student. The gradual falling 
off in the proportion of ministerial students brought to the 
fore a student opinion that demanded greater liberty. The 
coming of President Burroughs made possible the realization 
of some of the student demands, for the new president believed 
in placing greater responsibility on the student. The nature 
and results of this new freedom we shall consider in a later 
chapter. 


Interest in oratory and debate carried over from 
the pre-Civil War period. The reorganized literary societies, 
Lyceum and Calliopean, were to the usual student the most 
important student organizations on the campus. This was 
especially true during the first half of Dr. Tuttle’s administra- 
tion, when fraternity interests and athletics had not yet at- 
tained much importance. The societies still held their elab- 
orate inter-society exhibitions, conducted joint lecture courses, 
owned society libraries, and gave ostentatious support to their 
representatives in the various class exhibitions. The very 
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difficulties of the societies give evidence of their vitality. There 
_ were expulsions and rebellions within the ranks. Sometimes 
disorder became so serious that the president would summar- 
ily adjourn the meeting. Much of the difficulty during 1862- 
1865 arose because of the constant changes in membership due 
to enlistment. A note in the Lyceum treasurer’s book reads: 
“The ‘Old Lyceum’ still in running order on this the 18th day 
of May, 1864, but owing to the patriotism of her gallant sons 
she has but eleven members left.” 


Calliopean’s experience was similar to that of Ly- 
ceum; yet each society held its meetings, kept the usual full 
minutes, and made the usual ornate comments on the work of 
orator or debater. The Websterian manner and method were 
still in favor and remained in favor during most of the Tuttle 
regime, although a more critical attitude developed during the 
Seventies. The rise of realism is shown in a note that J. 
Farrand Tuttle, a member of Calliopean, wrote concerning a 
freshman’s oration: 


“__The first speaker would wander somewhat. We 
attempted to follow him in his excursions. We started from 
America. The speaker then made a slight ‘digression back- 
ward,’ and landed in the time when the Deluge was taking 
place. He next led us to South America where he told us of 
‘the alabastaral garments of eternal purity hanging around 
the summits of Chimbarazo.’ Rome and Greece were next 
passed over and finally he deviated from the ordinary route 
a little, and started us on a short tour through space, where 
he pointed out to us, ‘nature gamboling in the dark back- 
ground;’ from thence after a short visit at Athens, to allow 
us time to pay our respects to Solon, we were homeward 
bound, and that we were pleased to reach Crawfordsville again 
was evident from the smiles of congratulation that went 
around, when we found that we had after the dangers of the 
journey reached our native land in safety.” 


An editor of The Wabash writing on the inter-soci- 
ety exhibition of 1870 found in one contestant: ‘“— a want 
of discipline and power given by a long and careful use of 
the pen.” Another speaker extemporized too much, while still 
another had not mastered his facts and depended too much 
on books. Even the ladies who sometimes took part in a joint 
program did not escape criticism. When the Ladies’ Reading 
Association assisted Lyceum in a program, the comedy 
“Change of Base” was “creditably done”, according to the 
student reporter, but Longfellow’s “Golden Legend” was a 
“complete failure.” 
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But the student member could accept defective pro- 
grams so long as he had the exhibition of February 22nd in 
view. On that evening the partisans of each society met in 
their respective halls on the third floor of Center Hall. Here 
in the “richly carpeted” and “beautifully decorated” society 
room they made their preliminary arrangements. From each 
hall Calliopeans or Lyceumites emerged in marching order 
and with colors flying; they marched townward cheering as 
they marched. Sometimes they were preceded by a band, and 
paraded about town before proceeding to the place of exhibi- 
tion. A typical program given at such an exhibition ran as 
follows: : 

Contest 
Debate 


Calliopean and Lyceum 
at 
College Chapel 


Monday evening Feb. 22, ’75 
Aids to Progress A. T. Allen 
Debate Aff. 
Have The United States More to Fear H. M. Rogers 
From Rationalism Than From Romanism EK. J. O’Boyle 


Neg. 
R. M. Stevenson 
J. P. Roth 
Webster’s “Mistake” L. T. Todd 


The Washington’s Birthday program was only one 
of many, for in addition to the class exhibitions held under 
the requirements of the college the societies vied with each 
other in holding their own class exhibitions. AJl this in ad- 
dition to their weekly meetings, and occasional cooperative 
programs given in association with a Young Ladies’ Literary 
Club or a church organization. These programs might pre- 
sumably have been sufficient to keep the aspiring orators busy. 
But in addition the societies hoped for intercollegiate rival- 
ries; and we note that in 1871 the Lyceum and Calliopean 
Societies voted by joint resolution to challenge the Asbury 
Societies to a contest exhibition in debate and oratory. This 
proposed meeting fell through, however, and it was not until 
Wabash joined the State Oratorical Association that the col- 
lege participated in intercollegiate forensics. 


One interesting phase of the literary society activi- 
ties was their joint lecture program, which was presented 
annually during most of this period. Through their efforts 
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men of national as well as of local repute were secured to lec- 
ture on scientific, historical, and political questions. Horace 
Greeley and Henry Ward Beecher were among the nationally 
known lecturers who were secured, along with such state 
celebrities as O. M. Johnston and Bayless M. Hanna. Some- 
times the local lecturer aroused more interest than those more 
widely known. In fact no lecture was greeted with greater 
enthusiasm than the one on “Ireland” delivered by Hanna 
on March 3, 1882. 


While the societies kept at their usual activities, 
there was evidence of some decline of interest during the 
Eighties. Complaints of falling off in attendance and lack of 
preparation grew more frequent. In 1880 occurred the radical 
proposal of a merger of Lyceum and Calliopean into one soci- 
ety. The increased interest in athletics, the growth of frater- 
nities, and the appearance of non-society forensic contests 
tended to weaken the hold of the literary society on the stu- 
dent’s imagination. The decline and the ultimate merger of 
the society libraries with the college library also had their 
effect. Until Caleb Mills beautified the library rooms and in- 
creased the college library in the Seventies, the society libra- 
ries had rivaled the college library in popularity. When 
Mills’s work was completed the society libraries diminished 
in significance until they voluntarily turned their collections 
over to the college. It was the wise and generous thing to do, 
but it severed one tie that tended to retain the students in the 
literary society. At this time it was generally recognized that 
the great days of the literary societies had passed. In 1891 
The Wabash through its editorial column declared: ‘There 
is no question that the Literary Societies here, and perhaps 
elsewhere in the country, have seen their day. They are, 
generally speaking, relics of a past that is in no immediate 
danger of resurrection.” 


This statement presents an exaggerated view, and 
undoubtedly came from the pen of an anti-society editor. 
There is evidence, however, to substantiate the general propo- 
sition that as an all-pervasive institution the Literary Soci- 
eties were a thing of the past. They would not again be the 
very core of extra-curricular activity, nor organizations to 
which every student aspired to belong. Nevertheless the two 
societies persisted as an important part of the institution. 
They were no longer in joint control of The Wabash in 1892, 
but their inter-society debates remained one of the features 
of college life. 
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The first all-college forensic contest was the Baldwin 
Contest established by D. P. Baldwin. The contest endowment 
was $500, the interest on which provided one prize. At a 
later date the endowment was increased to $1500 and three 
prizes were awarded. The contest was first instituted in 
1873 and has continued to the present. During President 
Tuttle’s administration the winners of first place were: 


1873 Columbus D. Whitehead 
1874 Harlan P. Corey 
1875 Edward Daniels 

| James P. Roth 
1876 Clarence E. Hills 
1877 William F. Ringland 
1878 Howard Billman 
1879 Albert B. Anderson 
1880 Arthur J. Brown 
1881 Herbert L. Anderson 
1882 George L. McNutt 
1883 Edwin H. Anderson 
1884 George L. Mackintosh 
1885 Eliot W. Brown 
1886 Robert S. Thomson 
1887 William E. Humphrey 
1888 Oswald D. Humphrey 
1889 Arthur A. McCain 
1890 Louis P. Cain 
1891 Rilus J. Eastman 
1892 Edgar H. Evans 


Wabash participated in the first state oratorical 
contest, which was held at the State University on March 12, 
1875. The Wabash representative did not place; but in the 
following year, in the contest held at Asbury University (De- 
Pauw), the Wabash representative, P. S. Hulbert, won third 
place. In 1877 Wabash, because of failure to select a speaker 
in time, was not represented. Plans were made, however, for 
participation in the 1878 contest. The students appointed a 
committee to cooperate with Professor White in drawing up 
plans for the selection of the Wabash representative. 


“The Wabash Oratorical Association” was formed 
for the purpose of conducting the “primary contest.” The 
association’s meetings were arranged by the students, but the 
literary merits of the orations were determined by a faculty 
committee of three. Only juniors and seniors were eligible; 
and contestants in the primary were determined by elimina- 
tion. From the orations submitted the faculty committee 
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selected not less than four nor more than six for presentation 
before three judges. These judges selected the representative 
to the state contest from the group participating in the pri- 
mary. This contest was open to the public, and here the con- 
testants were marked on delivery as well as composition. Dur- 
ing the period 1875-1892 the Wabash representatives won a 
normal percentage of victories. 


In 1879 A. B. Anderson won the preliminary contest 
with his oration on The Decay of Institutions. He repre- 
sented Wabash in the state oratorical held at Indianapolis, 
and won first; but he was defeated in the inter-state contest 
by Robert M. LaFollette, the late United States Senator from 
Wisconsin. Wabash again won the state contest in 1885 
when George L. Mackintosh represented the college with his 
oration, “The Unity of Science and Religion.” In 1887, 
Parke Daniels won the state contest for Wabash, but was un- 
able to win the interstate. 


During this period, debating never attained the 
same prominence as oratory, although there was constant agi- 
tation for the awarding of prizes in debate as well as oratory. 
The students held that debating was more valuable than elo- 
cution or oratory, and that it involved greater labor and de- 
manded greater intellectual ability. It was suggested that 
the college or the literary societies should raise the prize 
money. But nothing came of this suggestion. In 1885, how- 
ever, Moses Fowler of Lafayette offered prizes of $50 and $25 
for the two leading debaters in the inter-society debates. This 
arrangement was to be made permanent if the debate devel- 
oped satisfactorily. Under this plan each society selected three 
debaters to represent them in a debate to be held at Com- 
mencement. The debate was held in 1886, but there was so 
much feeling due to charges of favoritism within the societies, 
that the prizes were discontinued. 


Oratorical contests too lost some of their appeal. 
The interstate contest of 1886 held at Indianapolis was 
marred by the appearance of two representatives from one 
school, who contended for the right to speak. The problem 
was resolved by not allowing either of the rivals to speak; 
and the contest proceeded. The wrangle caused so much dis- 
satisfaction that the offending school was expelled and there 
was strong agitation to abandon the state contest. The 
winning of first place by Wabash in 1887 caused some revival 
of interest, although there was a general attitude of hostile 
criticism. Student critics held that there was not sufficient 
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encouragement of oratory by the faculty, that student attend- 
ance at contests was altogether too meager, and that other 
activities were allowed to overshadow oratory and debate. 
The students felt that there could be no improvement in the 
situation until oratory was recognized in the curriculum, and 
the college accepted the idea that oratory and declamation 
should be elective rather than compulsory. During the 
Eighties the student editor complained that men joined liter- 
ary societies because of the social and scholastic prestige in- 
volved, and as a result there were too many desultory and 
haphazard programs. They also complained that the college 
requirement that every senior give an oration at Commence- 
ment was unfair to the senior and even more unfair to the 
audience, especially when they might have to sit through 
twenty or more miscellaneous declamations. When the class 
of 1890, numbering 31, was approaching graduation, the fac- 
ulty decided to abolish the requirement for senior orations at 
commencement. Thus the commencement of June 18, 1890, 
marked the first Wabash commencement at which the seniors 
did not speak; at least one newspaper declared “it proved 
to be a great improvement.” 


The reform was symptomatic of certain changes that 
might be regretted by an admirer of the old order. There were 
changes in the direction of standardization. Even the small 
college was surrendering to a call for uniformity and mass- 
expression. The post-Civil War period was giving way to 
another; and college life reflected, if it did not accentuate, the 
change. The most notable expression of this change appeared 
in extra-curricular activities, for here Wabash undergraduates 
were finding new fields of interest. A small minority of this 
generation still desired to give orations and to emulate Clay 
and Webster, but their aspirations were no longer acclaimed 
by an enthusiastic following. The typical student was turn- 
ing more and more away from the literary society halls and 
toward the athletic field. The psychological effect of inter- 
college athletic rivalry was already apparent in 1892. And 
as we have noted, even the modern tendency to charge pro- 
fessionalism and over-emphasis was already apparent. The 
Wabash scarlet had already assumed its position as the offi- 
cial color; and though the stirring “Old Wabash” had not yet 
been written, student voices tuneful and otherwise were al- 
ready singing the praises of their school to some borrowed 
melody. The college yell was not remarkable for its variations 
but it had an assurance of vocal solidity that contrasts favor- 
ably with jazz angularities of the last decade. There were 
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just six letters in the alphabet so far as the college yell was 
concerned : 


Wah-hoo-wah! 
Wah-hoo-wah! 
Wah-hoo! Wah-hoo! 
Wabash! 


A commentator on college life might be tempted to 
write an interpretive essay on this yell. We might say that 
it evidences more vocalization than imagination, and that it is 
nearer the primitive Indian war whoop than its 1932 successor. 
And can its procession of vowels represent a lingering fondness 
for the rounded periods of an earlier and more oratorical gen- 
eration? In any case one observation is true, it was the 
Wabash yell, and it was used by the students of that genera- 
tion to express their enthusiasm for their representatives on 
the athletic field. Mass cheering came into full flower in the 
Nineties. For better or for worse the future alumnus secured 
a training that made it much easier to make a noise about 
athletic victories than about any other attainments of the 
college. 


As noted in an earlier chapter the earliest magazine 
published was known as The Wabash Magazine and appeared 
for the first time in 1857. For a short period during the 
Civil War it appeared under the title The Wabash Monthly; 
but is soon resumed the original name and for the remainder 
of Dr. Tuttle’s administration appeared as The Wabash or 
The Wabash Magazine. During the first part of this period 
the control of the publication was in the hands of students 
who selected their own successors. This close-corporation pro- 
cedure caused serious dissatisfaction among some of the out- 
siders; and in several instances student revolt expressed itself 
in the issuance of a rival publication. 


The first of these rival publications appeared Febru- 
ary 5, 1873, and continued for approximately one and one- 
half years. It was known as The Geyser, and was organized 
by twelve students who were ambitious to establish an “up- 
to-date paper.” They meant a paper possessed of a more 
challenging attitude than the Wabash Magazine, which the 
Geyser’s founders declared to be in the hands of the minis- 
terials, who were dominated by the faculty. Thomas 
Marshall was local editor and took occasion to stir up 
no little discussion when he inserted an item comment- 
ing on a lady temperance lecturer who was collecting 
for the cause in the college. Marshall’s local declared: 
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“Mrs. Leggett has shown her cloven foot at least and 
has been caught tramping on the boys’ feet.” The local 
was copied in the city and state papers. When the item 
reached Mrs. Leggett she immediately instituted a suit for 
$20,000 against the ambitious young editors. In the end the 
poverty of the boys coupled with a promise of retraction re- 
sulted in a settlement out of court. In the printing of the 
word not in the retraction the student publisher managed to 
make a blur that resulted in its virtual extinction. This 
evasion served to offset somewhat the pain inflicted by the 
assessment of $25.00 each to cover legal costs. This mis- 
fortune made desirable if not imperative a dissolution of The 
Geyser; and its editorial board issued its last number on Oc- 
tober 15, 1876. 

The opposition were still not content to give The 
Wabash a monopoly. Almost immediately a new magazine, 
The Raven, appeared. It had a brief existence of four months, 
and disappeared, to be in turn succeeded by The Lariat. This 
magazine was a semi-monthly which appeared first on Sep- 
tember 16, 1880. Its organizers were among the student 
leaders in the college. They asserted that a majority clique 
kept control of The Wabash contrary to an agreement to keep 
the college publication out of politics. The new magazine was 
ably edited and afforded considerable entertainment to stu- 
dent readers by caustic comments on The Wabash and its 
policies. The Lariat continued through five college years, its 
last issue appearing on April 27, 1885. When the college 
opened in the fall of 1885 The Wabash was again the surviving 
magazine. This time, however, a compromise had been ar- 
ranged between the two factions. It was agreed to place 
the editing of the magazine under the control of the two 
literary societies, Lyceum and Calliopean. Under Articles 
of Compact drawn up between the two societies the general 
management of the magazine was to be in the hands of a 
finance committee of four, two members to be elected from 
each society. Each society was to elect in addition one busi- 
ness manager, one editor, one literary editor and one local 
editor. The financial committee held office for one year; the 
remaining officers were elected semi-annually. It was under 
this agreement that The Wabash was edited until the final 
years of Dr. Tuttle’s administration. 


The change in the character of the college magazine 
during Dr. Tuttle’s thirty years was marked. The Wabash of 
the early period aspired to be a distinctly literary magazine. 
These aspirations prevailed during the Sixties, and the maga- 
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zine’s pages were the repository for essays, poems, and stories. 
We have noted in a previous chapter the ornate character of 
these productions, and the tendency towards classical allusion 
and sentimental verse. In the late Sixties a change was 
noticeable. More attention was given to news; and instead 
of essays on abstract questions, the problems of the day, 
particularly college problems, were discussed. The editorial 
column began to express definite opinions. There was an in- 
creasing tendency to question the existing order. Much more 
space was given to student and alumni news; and the only 
types of literary production that appeared were the prize- 
winning oration and the expository article by some member of 
the faculty. This change did not take place suddenly, but was 
apparent as successive editions of the magazine appeared. 


And while innovations were appearing in The Wa- 
bash a new type of publication, already popular in many col- 
leges, appeared on the campus. In June, 1890, the college 
year-book, then designated The Ouwiatenon, appeared as the 
first annual publication. It was published by the junior 
class, and compared with modern annuals was a very modest 
volume, giving its attention almost entirely to the college 
and its activities and making little attempt at literary style 
or artistic embellishment. 


The 1891 year book, published by the class of 1892, 
offers a picture of the college life of the period. It lists 
athletic teams in football, baseball, and track. In addition 
there was an association of Wabash Wheelman and an Inter- 
fraternity Tennis club. Of non-athletic activities there were 
listed an Oratorical Association, Alumni Association, Literary 
Societies, Orchestra, and Glee Club. It is significant that only 
the literary societies obtain any written comment. The “Edi- 
torial” on the literary societies deals with their value as 
social clubs and as training places for orators and debaters. 
The writer was valiantly maintaining their right to first rank 
among college institutions; but there is an undercurrent of 
misgiving that indicates that he recognizes the inroads made 
by athletics. 

Considering the college population there was a 
relatively large number of fraternities. Eighty-six out of 139 
students of college grade belonged to fraternities. The earlier 
antipathy to fraternities was surely dying out. From the be- 
ginning to 1891 the following fraternities had been established 
at Wabash: Beta Theta Pi, 1845; Phi Delta Theta, 1852; 
Phi Gamma Delta, 1866; Phi Kappa Psi, 1872; Sigma Chi, 
1890; Alpha Theta Pi, “local,” 1890. Each fraternity had its 
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“hall’—a top floor room in one or another of the principal 
business buildings down town. Here the fraternity man came 
to feel more at home than anywhere else in town or college. 
Fraternity ties grew stronger year by year; and the bonds 
of literary society and class became correspondingly weaker. 


In a country growing rapidly in wealth and in 
culture, there was a constantly increasing variety of interests, 
for the college man still more than for the citizen. New ways 
the student took on constantly—while still clinging to many 
of his old ways. Here is a picture of student life from the 
pages of a Ouiatenon of the early Nineties: 


“In our life there are so many interests it is hard 
to tell where to begin to enumerate them. Our work of course 
is with us always, but work in itself is not an interesting 
subject for discussion, and though we do work and work hard, 
it is with the other half of our education we have more to do 
just now. 


“High in Center, perch the literary societies, with 
their ‘Mr. President, judges, and gentlemen,’ in varied itera- 
tion from the time honored rug, in their weekly struggles to 
conquer an opponent or evade work, training schools for ‘Ora- 
torical,’ ‘Baldwin’ and the Junior Debate. 


“Down town there is always something to do in the 
evening, if one is not inclined to work after supper, and even 
visits in other fellows’ rooms pall in interest. One is nearly 
certain to find a crowd at any of the established loafing places 
wherever the year’s fancy has fixed them. Chiefest of these 
is, of course, the Y. M. C. A. with its numerous attractions, 
the reading room with its files of newspapers and magazines, 
the music room with its piano for the musically inclined, the 
chess-room with its solemn, silent devotees, checkers and the 
score of minor games scattered about. Further back the big 
gymnasium and baths, the thunderous bowling alley above, 
and the great armory, where we play ball in winter between 
monthly lectures. 


“And last of all the school week’s round of work and 
play, the fraternity meetings, the cheerful room and the jolly 
crowd, as one by one the fellows drop in from “Calliope” or 
“Lyceum” or “Y. M. C. A.” or a visit most likely to “her,” a 
fine evening and a slow and late return. For Saturday is our 
day off, when we can hunt or fish, play ball or football or 
tennis, skate or swim, as the season and the spirit move us, if 
it is fair; read in the library or our rooms, bowl or play hand- 
ball in the “Gym” if it is foul. 
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“Then on Sunday, if one is so inclined, he can go to 
hear scholarly Cunningham or eloquent Switzer, or whom he 
chooses, before dinner, which is that day’s great event, and 
after dinner, whether he is so inclined or not to chapel to 
hear whom the faculty chooses.” 


Daily class room work and compulsory chapel, in- 
cluding a Sunday service, were part of the routine program. 
But the student was no longer required to attend at least three 
services on Sunday; and he might sit with a young lady if he 
so desired. The old order was passing, the new was slowly 
evolving. Something of the seriousness of the earlier genera- 
tion was disappearing, to be replaced by an interest in more 
transient activities of college life. But in fundamentals the 
change was not so great as the outward evidence would indi- 
eate. As the student of the Seventies was not always serious- 
minded, so the student of the Nineties was not universally 
frivolous. His interest in the outward aspects of college life 
developed a spirit of criticism in him that found expression 
in a demand for changes in college method and college courses. 
The student of the late Victorian period was after all the 
product of the age, and the age was one of orderly progress, 
conditioned by a conservative environment. There were con- 
formists and there were rebels; the general average was struck 
between the two. And whether conservative, progressive, or 
radical, the student of this period was a typical son of Wa- 
bash, as the records of alumni meetings bear witness. 
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CHAPTER Ix 
THE BURROUGHS ADMINISTRATION 


On the evening of Tuesday, October 11, 1892, the 
college community, and much of the town, waited at the old 
Plum Street Depot of the Big Four to welcome a new Wabash 
president. The train, the six-forty-five from Indianapolis, was 
half an hour late. Diversion was provided in the interval by 
a band of boys from Goosenibble, as it was called, the part 
of town adjoining the railroad junction and the factories. They 
threw eggs at the students, old eggs. They had a standing an- 
tagonism to students, based, it appears, mainly on a sort of 
admiring envy of the privilege the students enjoyed of rioting 
freely on February Twenty-second, and at other times, without 
getting arrested. 


But at last the train came in, and President George 
Stockton Burroughs descended the car steps, accompanied by 
his wife, his sister, his daughter, of schoolgirl age, and two 
small sons. The ladies and the children were escorted to a 
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closed carriage and driven to the hotel. For the new presi- 
dent there was an open carriage. Judge Thomas, Mr. T. H. 
Ristine, and Professor Campbell rode in it with him. The 
students now had formed in two parallel lines along Plum 
Street. They had wanted to have a drum corps and cow bells 
and things, but the faculty had heard of those plans and 
vetoed them. They had brought a long rope, however (though 
this too had been vetoed) and unhitching the horses from the 
carriage, they tied one end of the rope to it and passed the 
other end down through the two long lines of students. Then, 
everybody grasping the rope with a right hand or a left, and 
everybody joining in reiterated “Wah! Hoo! Wah’s!” they 
pulled the carriage down to “town”, once around the court 
house square and then up to the door of the Nutt House, now 
the Ramsey, at the corner of Market Street and Green. There 
the president made them a little speech, before going in to 
dinner, much pleased with the enthusiastic welcome, rather 
serious as he was ever to be, but genial, too. The next morning 
he made his first chapel talk, and pleased everybody. Friday 
night there was a reception in the new Yandes Library Hall. 
He moved his family into a large brick house on the east side 
of Washington Street south of College Street and settled down 
to his new life and his new work. 

The selection of President Burroughs had been care- 
fully made. The trustees were still dominated by the tradition 
that the head of the college should be a Presbyterian minister. 
But they were hardly less of a mind that he should be a scholar 
too, and a man thoroughly possessed of the new ideas which 
were rapidly making over university and college education in 
the United States. They had first urged the presidency on one 
of their own members, the president of their board, the Rev- 
erend Dr. William P. Kane, distinguished pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian church of Lafayette, called from there just at 
this time to a still more important church in Bloomington, 
Illinois. Their committee later had been so favorably im- 
pressed by an admired preacher in western Pennsylvania that 
they had prevailed upon him to come to Crawfordsville and 
Indianapolis to meet the members of the Board. But nothing 
came of this. More than a year the committee expended on its 
researches, and at last called a special meeting of the Board, 
September 8, 1892, to ratify its final choice. Few of the out-of- 
town members could be present. They entrusted their proxies, 
most of them, to Professor Campbell; a few, to Alexander 
Thomson. Burroughs was elected unanimously. He was an 
excellent preacher, unquestionably; but also he had been 
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praised by no less a man than President Harper of the new 
University of Chicago in these remarkable words: “He is a 
man thoroughly acquainted with the educational systems and 
the educational problems of today; a man who knows well the 
best educators and instructors in the country; a man who 
knows what scholarship is and also what good teaching is; a 
man of genial and beautiful spirit, able to win others to his 
side, and also to direct them when won, I have for him the 
most sincere respect and admiration.” There were high hopes 
that such a man would quickly and surely bring the college 
new effectiveness, new prosperity. 


George Stockton Burroughs, when he came to Wa- 
bash, was only thirty-seven years old. He had been for six 
years pastor of the College Church at Amherst. Before that, 
since graduating from the Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1877, he had held three pastorates, of ascending importance, 
in nine years: at Slatington, Pennsylvania, and then to Con- 
necticut, at Fairfield for four years and at New Britain for 
three. He had graduated from Princeton College, when he 
was eighteen years old, and with the highest honors. His boy- 
hood had been spent in Brooklyn and Philadelphia. His birth 
had been at Waterloo, New York, where his father was pastor 
of a Dutch Reformed church. 


His scholarship was in two fields, semitics and the 
English Bible. For his semitic studies Princeton had given 
him, in 1883, the degree of Ph.D.; and in 1887 Princeton had 
made him also a Doctor of Divinity. He was Director and 
Secretary of the American Institute of Sacred Literature; 
an active member also of the American Oriental Society and 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. He had 
written much for publication: articles, mainly, for learned 
journals, and papers which he read before his learned socie- 
ties. In person, he was of medium height, bearded, good-look- 
ing, unfailingly courteous. Behind him on both sides were 
generations of English sprung New Englanders and New York- 
ers. Many of these ancestors had been ministers, one, Richard 
Stockton, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. He 
was a representative of the old Yankee character-aristocracy, 
and not the first representative of it to come out to work for 
Wabash College. But the others had come when Indiana was 
just beginning; Dr. Burroughs came when the community had 
taken its set. He was always to remain, hard as he tried to 
avoid it, a little more of a stranger than Tuttle or White or 
Baldwin had ever been. 
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The college which Dr. Burroughs saw for the first 
time on that morning of October 12, forty years ago, was 
physically very much as it was to remain for twenty-five years. 
And indeed on the east side, which residents of Crawfords- 
ville have long thought of as the front of the college, there 
has been little change down to the present day. Yandes Li- 
brary Hall had been finished, the fourth and last building in 
the main row. On the west side there has been a greater 
change; but, except on the athletic field, it began only in 1917, 
with the building of the new gymnasium, and with the re- 
moval four years later of the “engine house” from its old sit- 
uation back of Peck Hall to its present less prominent loca- 
tion down by the railroad track. The trees were taller in 1892 
than now. Two huge walnut trees near the path from the 
northeast corner of the campus were computed by a surveying 
class to be each 125 feet high. A hickory in front of Peck 
Hall and an oak near South Hall were 120 feet high. Scores 
of other trees, including beeches and sycamores and maples, 
were over 100 feet. In the intervening years many a fine old 
beech, walnut, hickory, has fallen. Particularly disastrous to 
the trees was the famous ice storm of February 2, 1898. New 
trees, while they have not yet come to the stature of the old 
ones, have grown rapidly enough so that some of the particu- 
larly shady spots on the campus of 1932—in front of the Li- 
brary, for instance—were comparatively unwooded in 1892. 


The grass, too, was higher in 1892. It was never 
cut in some parts of the campus, and only rarely in any part. 
But the campus was not now turned into a pasture for neigh- 
borhood cows in the summer, as it had been until quite recent 
years. The fence of the pasturing days was still standing— 
an affair of posts and rails, painted a dark red, all around the 
campus. Where the campus walks came down to the fence 
there were not gates but thick round posts set in an alternat- 
ing two rank formation across the entrance in such fashion 
that a human being could squeeze through, but a cow not. 
Fence and entrance posts stood until the summer of 1897, when 
by order of the executive committee of the Board they were re- 
moved. Other round posts for pedestrians to pass between 
were at strategic points across paths inside the campus, to 
discourage driving on the walks. These were never system- 
atically removed, but they all fell in time as they rotted at the 
surface of the ground and were knocked over by a small boy 
playing leap-frog, a professor learning to ride his bicycle, or a 
student walking backward to keep in sight the pretty girl he 
had just passed. The walks themselves were only feebly paved 
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with gravel or cinders, dusty in dry weather and muddy in 
wet, as they had been from the beginning and were to be for 
thirty-five years longer. And in 1892 as before and after, the 
college editor found the condition of the campus walks an 
unfailing subject for bitter eloquence. Nothing has been of 
greater utility in developing the generations of newspaper 
writers the college has sent out than the long inadequacy of 
the campus paths. 


Across the northeast corner of the campus ran a 
small stream that year by year was less a brook and more a 
ditch. Near the main walk it was bordered by a bit of swamp, 
with cat-tails. It was distinctly untidy; and it was destined in 
the course of time to receive a decent burial. 


Scattered about the campus at the beginning of the 
Burroughs administration were ten tennis courts. They had 
not been made by the college, nor was the college called upon 
to maintain them. Men who wanted a place to play had picked 
out a likely and unused spot on the campus, obtained permis- 
sion to use it, ploughed it up, leveled it down, marked it off, 
set up net posts, and there it was, a good enough clay tennis 
court, at least for the leisurely game that was then generally 
preferred. Every fraternity had a court, one of them two 
courts side by side. There were two non-fraternity courts and 
a court for the faculty. Each spring, ard again when college 
began in the fall, the users of a court came out with hoes and 
weeded it, then lined it with a bucket of lime and a broom, 
and then played on it. In front of Center Hall were three 
courts,—the Barb court next to Grant Avenue, the only one 
of the lot still in service, the Phi Delt court just up the slope 
from it, and the Phi Gam court across the walk from the south 
end of Center Hall. Down to the north of the Jefferson Street 
entrance was the Phi Psi court, low and damp and not long 
in use. Over by Wilhoit Street was a court claimed by the 
Alpha Theta Phis, who were later to be the Delta Taus. In 
the west part of the campus, on ground covered now, partly, 
by the west end of the gymnasium, were the twin courts of 
the Betas. The Kappa Sigs, when they came, made a court 
where the chapel porch and the driveway in front of it are 
now. Southeast of South Hall was the shady retreat of the 
faculty players. Across the railroad, near Grant Avenue, was 
another independent court, belonging to the “South Side 
Club.” And on a sunny afternoon of May, or of the October 
in which President Burroughs made his first appearance, 
every one of these courts was occupied. | 
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The athletic field, in 1892, was still unfenced. When 
a game was played, the campus was the enclosure to which 
admission was charged. At every gate was a ticket taker. 
But the long lines of the campus fence could not be guarded. 
Only the respectable paid. The next fall, 93, a high board 
fence was thrown around the field, an ugly thing, which was 
to serve, however, for many years, with much replacing of 
boards burnt by fires starting from Big Four train sparks or 
torn off by youthful fans devoid of gate money. So vigorously 
was the fence protested by the nearby residents who had to 
look at it that it took from these objectors the name “Philistine 
Field”, which it bore for ten years. For good or ill, the fence 
was the result of the enterprise and generosity of the Class 
of ’95, Juniors when they built it. It was to be ready for the 
DePauw game, November 11, 1893, but when that day came 
only the posts and the stringers were in place. The boards 
had been delayed in shipment, and had just arrived in the 
lumber yard. In this emergency, the spirit of the pioneer barn 
raising came back to the college out of the past. Professors 
and students provided themselves with hammers, and working 
furiously through a sunny Saturday morning finished the 
fence in time for the game. Even Dr. Tuttle worked. 


The effective quickening in faculty and trustees of a 
concern for the appearance of the campus is one of the many 
services for which the college is indebted to Professor Thomas. 
In 1897, he prevailed on the Executive Committee to bring to 
Crawfordsville Mr. M. 8S. Kern, landscape architect for the 
park system of Toledo. Mr. Kern drew up a plan of the 
campus, which was worked toward for some years, though it 
was never carried out completely. The gravelled drive enter- 
ing the campus north of the Library and pursuing a winding 
circuit of the college buildings was the principal result of 
the plan. Graduating classes were encouraged to help in the 
work of improvement by leaving memorials on the campus. 
The steps at the corner of the campus are a gift from ‘Ninety- 
nine; ’Ninety-eight gave the drinking fountain in front of Cen- 
ter Hall. In cooperation with the city program of improve- 
ments the college put in curbs and gutters and cement walks 
about its premises, and a little later was called on to help pave 
Wabash and Grant avenues with brick. 


But to return to October, 1892. The faculty to which 
President Burroughs was introduced had as its senior mem- 
ber, linking it back, over the thirty years of President Tuttle, 
with the administration of President White, Dr. John Lyle 
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Campbell, Baldwin-Peck Professor of Physics and Astronomy, 
graduate of the college in the Class of ’48, secretary to the 
Board of Trustees, though not a trustee, and in the year just 
preceding appointed Vice President and charged with a heavy 
share of the work of running the college. His great ability, 
his personal charm, the prestige of his national reputation, the 
ramifications of his long established friendships and connec- 
tions,—these made him a power in the affairs of the college. 
Next to him in order of seniority came Henry Zwingli McClain, 
LaFayette Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 
Also an alumnus, of the Class of ’67, he had been in the faculty 
since 1873. More retiring and much less a man of affairs than 
Professor Campbell, he too had many friends among the 
alumni, to back him in his stubborn rear guard defence of the 
position of Latin and Greek in the curriculum. He was Sec- 
retary of the Faculty from the early Kighties down to the year 
of his death, 1906-07, and his minutes, in beautifully legible 
script and in invariably accurate English, would be the de- 
light of any historian. 


These were the elder statesmen, now that Hovey and 
Mills and Samuel Thomson had departed. Three other men 
had been associated with the college, as students or as instruc- 
tors, since the Seventies. Professors Henry S. Kritz and James 
H. Osborne, Principal and Associate Principal of the Prepara- 
tory Department, had been teaching at Wabash, the former 
since 1877, the latter since 1881. Professor Kritz, not an 
alumnus, had been called to Wabash from the Waveland 
Academy at a time when he was well into middle age. Pro- 
fessor Osborne had started as a tutor two years after gradu- 
ating with the Class of 1879. The two intervening years he 
had spent reading law in the Ristine law office. Both men 
as associate professors had been for some years regular mem- 
bers of the faculty. Arthur Bird Milford had been Professor 
of the English Language and Literature since 1884. In 1890 
Simon Yandes had richly endowed his chair. Professor Mil- 
ford had been with the Class of ’*79 at Wabash through pre- 
paratory and freshman years, had then gone to Princeton, and 
had graduated there—in the same class, incidentally, with 
Woodrow Wilson. He had studied in Germany as well as in 
the East, had been high school principal first at Danville, 
Illinois, then at LaFayette, and coming back to Wabash had 
brought into the literary side of the college teaching some- 
thing of the fresh enthusiasm that John M. Coulter had in- 
stilled into the scientific division. 
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Coulter, alas, had gone the year before—to Indiana 
University, as president. Some of the influence he wielded in 
the faculty had descended to Alexander Smith, a handsome 
young Scotchman, six feet and a half high, who had come 
fresh from Edinburgh to begin the tradition of chemistry as 
one of the strongest departments in the college, but who un- 
fortunately for Wabash was to remain through only the first 
two years of the Burroughs administration, going on then 
first to Chicago and later to Columbia. His hobby was uni- 
versity extension. The great success of lectures he gave, in 
this pursuit, at Oak Park and elsewhere had much to do with 
the loss of him by Wabash to Chicago. 


In the late Eighties there had been a growing feel- 
ing among students and trustees that new men were needed 
on the faculty, a few as replacements, but several more to 
teach new subjects that were being introduced into college 
curricula all over the country. Thus it happened that around 
the beginning of the Burroughs administration so many new 
men came into the faculty as to make it practically a new 
body; and these were the men who were to constitute the 
main body of the faculty through the time of Burroughs and 
the time of Kane, down to the years just before America’s 
entrance into the World War. 


The first of these newcomers was Robert A. King, 
an Ohioan, educated at Western Reserve and Hamilton, who 
coming to Wabash in 1890 remained here until his death in 
1918, Professor of German and through the first twenty years 
of his service also of French. Marrying shortly after his ac- 
ceptance of his new position, he built a fine house, on the 
corner of Wabash Avenue and Crawford Street, and estab- 
lished a home that was an important center of the social life 
of the college so long as the Kings and their four daughters 
lived there. Professor King was robust and genial, an or- 
dained Presbyterian minister, conservative concerning the 
curriculum, a prominent and an admirable figure in college 
and town so long as he lived. 


In the year before President Burrough’s arrival, 
three other young men had come into the faculty. First of 
these on the roll was Hugh MacMaster Kingery, Williams 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, successor 
to Edward C. Winslow, who had taught Latin through the 
late Eighties. Professor Kingery was the son of the Presby- 
terian minister of a small town near Cincinnati. He had 
graduated, with high honors, at Wooster in 1884, and had been 
since then professor of Latin at Emporia College, Kansas. He 
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loved books and outdoor sports; and in his devotion to these 
and to his family he was less well known in the town than 
any other member of the faculty. In the classroom his dry 
jests and extraordinary puns were the delight of those who 
knew a little Latin; and those who knew less expressed a 
still heartier delight in them. In all the undertakings of his 
daily life he practised regularity, accuracy, moderation—ex- 
cept his punning, which was regular and accurate but im- 
moderate. He wrote, in leisure moments, for all sorts of 
magazines. His editions of a number of advanced Latin texts 
are still widely in use. No finer scholar than he has been on 
the Wabash faculty. 


Masculine as Wabash College has always been, her 
history must be almost wholly an account of the doings of 
men. And this is in itself a huge misrepresentation of the 
life of the college, in which many women have played impor- 
tant parts, as counsellors, as benefactors, as hostesses, as 
friends. The service of Mrs. Kingery to the college was un- 
usual and in the main indirect. For her work was done on 
the background of the college—on the life of the town. Into 
almost any movement for the betterment of living she threw 
great energy and skill. Thus it was she, with one or two 
others, who initiated the project of a public library for Craw- 
fordsville. And she worked indefatigably at the arts and 
crafts of the day, and encouraged many others to do so. Her 
gardening aroused emulation. The town was, and is, a 
brighter place than it would have been without her. 


The second of the accessions of 1891 to the faculty 
was Mason Blanchard Thomas, Rose Professor of Biology, 
after 1895 of Botany alone, one of the ablest men ever to be 
associated with Wabash in any capacity, and one of those ex- 
ercising most influence on its development. He was very 
young when he came, only one year away from his undergrad- 
uate days at Cornell. On graduation he had been made a 
University Fellow at Cornell, and the papers he had published 
had made a name for him in the field of plant histology. He 
was to serve Wabash in two capacities, as teacher and as a 
manager of general college affairs. The occasion for his using 
his executive abilities did not come until the Kane administra- 
tion; because of his youth, and perhaps partly because science 
and scientists seem to have been comparatively out of favor, 
he was more exclusively, though not more successfully, the 
teacher during the Burroughs administration. As a teacher 
it was his lot to be thrown into comparison with a predeces- 
sor whose shoes were very hard to fil—John M. Coulter. But 
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he seems from the beginning to have had much of the unsur- 
passed power he had to the end to impart to his students en- 
thusiasm and discrimination as well as facts. In his first 
term at Wabash he won the friendship of the whole under- 
graduate body by his sympathetic participation in student 
affairs. He and Professor King had played football in the 
East, and now they donned football suits and coached the 
squad and scrimmaged with it. In this activity Professor 
Thomas received an injury to his knee which stayed with him 
the rest of his life, requiring constant treatment and the in- 
variable use of a cane for walking. A few years after his 
arrival he married a Crawfordsville girl, Miss Anna David- 
son, who entered into the spirit of his relation to his men so 
perfectly that she has kept their devotion unimpaired through 
the years since his death. 


In the same year with Kingery and Thomas came 
Duane Studley, as Professor of Mathematics in succession to 
Jacob Norris, resigned. He was an older man than either of 
them, ten years out of Cornell, from which he had graduated 
at the age of thirty ten years before. In 1886 he had returned 
to Cornell as graduate student and had remained there as 
instructor until he was called to Wabash. Of his adequacy as 
a mathematician there was from the first no doubt, and to 
the few people who knew him well Professor Studley was also 
a warm hearted and lovable personality. But to many stu- 
dents who strove, more or less, to conform to his standards of 
proficiency in required trigonometry or analytics, he appeared 
as the implacable enemy of gentlemanly leisure and delight; 
and mathematics became a long and bitter struggle. What- 
ever the distribution of right and wrong may have been, this 
tug of war lasted throughout the Burroughs administration. 
But a year later Professor Studley resigned, with the distinc- 
tion, perhaps, of being the one man in the history of the 
Wabash faculty who retired from it explicitly because he 
would not lower his standards. 


Assisting in various departments were three recent 
graduates of the college—James H. Ransom, ’90, and Fred 
Hoffman and Saxe W. Mowers both of ’91; the Reverend Mr. 
Everett B. Thomson, ’64, was Librarian, and William B. Kritz, 
’°87, was assistant librarian. The faculty of October 1892 was 
thus composed of nine Wabash alumni, and six men from 
other colleges. But before the end of the college year three 
additions had been made to the staff, all of them representing 
outside blood. 
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From Amherst came, at the beginning of the Winter 
term, Charles Augustus Tuttle, to be the Professor of History 
that students had been clamoring for in their publications 
and in the literary societies for the last ten years. He was 
then a man just over thirty, of Massachusetts birth, a high 
honors graduate of Amherst of the class of 1883, Ph.D. at 
Heidelberg in 1886 after two years of study there, and since 
1886 Associate Professor of Political Economy and Interna- 
tional Law at Amherst. Big and jovial and highly cultivated 
—he had received a prize for “general culture” on his gradua- 
tion—staunch supporter of President Burroughs, who also 
had joined the Amherst faculty in 1886, he soon became a 
power both in college and in the social life of the city. Asa 
teacher he was indifferent to the task of requiring the indolent 
to learn, a circumstance which attracted the indolent into 
his classes in considerable numbers; but to the many men, 
year by year, who were really interested in history and poli- 
tics and economics, he was a great light. And even the in- 
dolent, sometimes, were fired by the charm of his manner, and 
the soundness and vigor of his thinking. 


At about the same time that Professor Tuttle was 
appointed, Dr. Robert J. Cunningham, pastor for some six 
years past of Center Church, was made College Pastor and 
Associate Professor of Philosophy. As a part of this arrange- 
ment, the Sunday afternoon chapel service, long a regular part 
of college procedure, was abandoned, and in its place remained 
only the old requirement that every student attend a service 
once on every Sunday at Center Church or some other ap- 
proved place of worship. Doctor Cunningham was admired 
and loved as few men have been in the history of either col- 
lege or town; and the day on which he died of typhoid fever, 
in the hot summer of 1895, was a dark day in many lives. 


Another innovation of Dr. Burroughs’s first year 
was the requirement that every student in college take gym- 
nasium work. An agreement was reached by which the col- 
lege used for the purpose the gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A.,, 
and a man with a truly remarkable athletic record was ob- 
tained from Cornell to conduct the drills and also to coach 
the college teams. This was Elmer 8S. Horton, who had shone 
particularly at track work, but was also a half-back and a 
second baseman. He remained at Wabash three years. 


This was the faculty of 1892-93. Several other men 
were to join it in President Burroughs’s time, one of whom, 
Donaldson Bodine, was to remain long in it as one of its 
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most characteristic members. Professor Bodine came in the 
fall of 1895. He came from Cornell, where he had just com- 
pleted two years of graduate work in zoology for the degree 
of Sc.D. He had graduated from Cornell in 1887, and then 
had spent six years as high school teacher of science, and later 
as superintendent of schools, in Gouverneur, New York. At 
Wabash he taught zoology and geology. He was unmarried, 
and brought with him to Crawfordsville his mother and his 
sister. Among all the rich personalities of the faculty he was 
to belong to for twenty years there was perhaps none more 
uniformly liked and respected than Professor Bodine. He 
lacked some of the power which his contemporaries in botany 
and chemistry possessed to fire his students with the zeal to 
become scientists. Possibly it was still more the inclination 
to do this that he lacked. What he did particularly well, 
and seemed to love to do, was to give to the student who was 
not to become a scientist a view into the scientific world that 
he would never forget, some understanding and appreciation 
of scientific methods. It was from him especially that the 
students learned about evolution; and they could have learned 
about it from no one who could be called with completer 
freedom from irony, or with less disparagement of his schol- 
arship, a Christian gentleman. He was a very handsome man, 
with a beautiful singing and speaking voice. In a quiet way 
he was jovial, with great love for pleasant company and jests 
both old and new. 


In the fall of 1895 came also Professor William Or- 
ren Emory, to teach chemistry. He was to remain for only five 
years, but his department through those years was in every 
one’s opinion one of the strongest in the college as well as one 
of the most popular. A Vermonter, he had graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic, and then had studied in Germany for 
nine years, taking his Ph.D. at Erlangen and then settling at 
Bonn, where for the two years before he came to Wabash he 
was privat docent. His wife was a cultivated and charming © 
German woman; his German-trained children were the de- 
light of the Center Church Sunday school. They were a great 
addition, all the Emorys, to college and town. Their depar- 
ture was brought about by a tangle between Professor Emory 
and one of the trustees on a question of ethics in the handling 
of some commercial work the professor was doing for a busi- 
ness managed by the trustee. 


In 1896 came Addison A. Ewing, Amherst ’92, fresh 
from his graduate studies at Chicago. He was an Episcopalian 
clergyman, a notable athlete, a man of sufficient income to en- 
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able him to serve through much of his four years at Wabash 
without pay. He and his wife took a house out in the factory 
district, to live and work among the poor. In 1896, the last 
year of football until 1900, he did much of the coaching of the 
eleven. He brought to Crawfordsville the new game of golf; 
and organized the club which installed in Crawford’s Woods 
in 1898 the town’s first golf course. He was a sort of general 
assistant to President Burroughs; and taught oratory, and 
philosophy, and logic. He left Wabash in 1900. 


One of the brilliant students of the Nineties was 
Daniel Dickey Hains, 95, son of James M. Hains of New 
Albany, for twenty years a trustee. “Dan” as he was known 
to all Wabash men in the Nineties, and to most Wabash men 
since, stayed at the college, teaching Latin and Greek to pre- 
paratory students. In the classroom he was thorough and 
systematic and unescapable. From him you learned the lan- 
guage well or you flunked. He was a sportsman, too, a de- 
pendable supporter of any legitimate movement to further and 
improve athletics. But his greater services to the college were 
in administrations to come. 


Other men, who stayed in the faculty too short a 
time to impress themselves strongly on the college, were Wil- 
liam E. Chamberlain, Professor of Chemistry 1894-95, James 
Madison Chapman, 1893-95, who taught oratory, and James H. 
Foster, 1895-1900, who taught beginning courses in modern 
languages. 


It was a great faculty. Not all its members had all 
the virtues; but it contained in a good balance its distin- 
guished scholars, its magically effective teachers, its personal 
characters eminently worthy of imitation. It sent men to 
graduate and professional schools near and far; and none of 
them had ever to feel that his preparation had been provin- 
cial, or antiquated, or inadequate, unless by his own fault. It 
has long been the custom at Wabash gatherings to express 
appreciation of what its teachers have done for the college 
almost exclusively in terms of laudation of Mills and Hovey 
and Thomson. Time, it is to be hoped, will not dim those 
names, but it will perhaps bring a more outspoken acknowl- 
edgement of the excellence of the men who came together to 
make a faculty in the days of Burroughs. They were strong 
and unforgettable men in the college, and most of them also 
in the church and in the town. To one who studied under 
them it may be permitted to doubt if Wabash has ever had a 
stronger faculty. 
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Out of its very strength, however, arose a weakness. 
Its members, typically, were stout individualists. The en- 
thusiasm which made each of them a master teacher in his 
branch of study also disposed each of them to envision the ideal 
curriculum for the college as that which required the great- 
est possible number of students to take the greatest possible 
number of hours of work in his own department. The intro- 
duction of new studies made necessary occasional changes in 
the curriculum; and no change could ever be made, as Presi- 
dent Burroughs was later to say in his letter of resignation, 
“easily or enthusiastically”—a very moderate way of saying 
that every change meant a battle royal. For any effort to im- 
pose changes by executive order, Dr. Burroughs was handi- 
capped by his temperament, by his belief in a large measure 
of faculty control of things, and by the embarrassing circum- 
stance that several long established professors had rather 
firmer support among trustees and alumni than was available 
to him, a newcomer. 


No man not actually a member of the faculty was 
so closely associated with it as Theodore H. Ristine, trustee 
from 1883 to 1981—-a term of service second only to the fifty- 
five years of Alexander Thomson—treasurer of the college 
from 1891 to 1911. He combined an ever watchful guardian- 
ship of the resources of the college with a singularly sweet 
and loyal nature. His friendships with members of the fac- 
ulty were close. Often he acted as a sort of mediator between 
the Board and the faculty or between the Board or the ad- 
ministration and some individual professor. Invaluable in 
the preparation of this book was the “Digest of the Minutes 
of the Board of Trustees” which he published in 1928, after 
having served for many years as secretary of the Board and 
also of its executive committee. He was an old soldier, and 
an alumnus of the Class of ’65. His brothers too had gradu- 
ated from the college, as later his sons and his nephews were 
to do. He had married a daughter of Professor Samuel Steele 
Thomson, and so was connected with all the Thomsons. His 
mother was a daughter of Hosea Dean Humphreys, professor 
in the college in the Forties. His grandfather had been one 
of the very earliest settlers of Crawfordsville. No man has 
had so many bonds connecting him to the college at every 
stage of its history. No man has loved the college more or 
worked for it more devotedly. 

Also practically a part of the faculty have been the 


librarians. In 1891, when the books were to be moved into 
their fine new home in Yandes Hall, a new librarian was ap- 
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pointed to take charge of them and of the new building. Hith- 
erto a professor had always carried the responsibility for the 
work of the library in addition to his teaching. The position 
had been held successively by Professors Hovey, Mills, Camp- 
bell, S. S. Thomson, and Milford. The first man chosen to de- 
vote his entire time to the library work was Everett B. Thom- 
son, 64, minister and lover of books, son of Alexander Thom- 
son. He was librarian for four years, retiring in 1895 to re- 
turn to the ministry as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Crawfordsville. His assistant through these four 
years was Harry Stringham Wedding, 791. And it was Wed- 
ding who succeeded him as librarian in 1895. Through the 
thirty-seven years since, Mr. Wedding has missed few days at 
the library. In 1890 the Wabash library had been second in 
size in Indiana only to that of Notre Dame. It has since then 
more than doubled in size, and has kept its place as one of the 
great libraries of the central states. Its books until Mr. Wed- 
ding took charge of them were kept in the alcoves designated 
by the names of the donors who had given them. In his early 
years as librarian, Mr. Wedding accomplished the huge task 
of rearranging them and recataloging them on the system then 
most advanced. As this book is being written he is resolutely 
beginning a complete new cataloging of them. The system 
that was so new in 1896 has become old in 1931. The building 
too is coming to seem much less convenient than it appeared 
in the early Nineties. But the librarian then as now is inde- 
fatigable, patiently and capably performing each day more 
than one man’s work, possessed of such a knowledge of books 
as only a lifetime of managing a great collection of them can 
bring. 

The afternoon of the day after his first arrival in 
Crawfordsville, Doctor Burroughs presided at a faculty meet- 
ing, at which a great deal of routine business was put through. 
And thereafter so long as he was at Wabash there was at least 
one faculty meeting each week, and sometimes, at the end or 
the beginning of a term, two meetings a week or three. He 
took up, too, his teaching. He had the seniors, all of them, in 
psychology. And he began early to be called on to preach 
sermons and to give lectures in cities and towns of Indiana 
and Illinois. He was working very hard and very enthusi- 
astically. And the student yearbook that came out at the end 
of his first year, The Owiatenon of the Class of ’94, says this 
of his year’s work: 


“His hand was upon everything. No detail of ad- 
ministration escapes him. Already new courses of instruction 
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have been added. Old ones have been strengthened and devel- 
oped.—The whole organization is more complex and _ per- 
fect.” And of Dr. Burroughs himself: “He is always ap- 
proachable and companionable. In his government he appeals 
to the manhood and self respect of the student rather than 
to his own authority.— Wabash gives to her new President an 
open heart, a fraternal hand, and a loyal support.” 


Distinctly, the year represented a good start for the 
new administration. In finance, too. For this was the year 
of the “Endowment Effort of 1892,” perhaps the hardest cam- 
paign for funds the college has fought in the second half cen- 
tury of its life; and a crucial fight, for the sum collected, 
though not great, was badly needed. The college had been 
running behind each year by ten or twelve thousand dollars. 
This situation had been obscured by a system of bookkeeping 
which lumped together all receipts and all expenditures of the 
foundation in such a way as to make it difficult to find out 
what it was actually costing to run the college. But in 1891, 
Mr. Alexander Thomson, treasurer since 1864, resigned the 
office, and was succeeded by Mr. Theodore H. Ristine. The 
change called attention to the affairs of the treasury, and par- 
ticularly the attention of Simon Yandes, a trustee since 1891, 
as he had been once before for two years, 1861-68. Of all the 
friends the college has had none has been more generous to it 
than he; but also none has been more careful of money than 
he, or more appalled by anything short of the strictest busi- 
ness methods in handling money. He did not believe in spend- 
ing money on the assumption that the Lord would provide, 
even when it seemed certain that the purpose of the expendi- 
ture was one which would meet with the Lord’s entire ap- 
proval. Disturbed that the college was not balancing its 
books better, Mr. Yandes put before the Board, in writing, at 
its meeting on June 14, 1892, an offer to pay over to the col- 
lege $30,000, on two conditions: First, that other citizens of 
Indiana should have contributed a like amount by the time 
of the next meeting of the Board, the next December; and 
Second, that in the future the expenditures of the college in 
any year be not allowed to exceed the income for that year by 
more than $5,000. 


The committee appointed to take charge of raising 
the thirty thousand was headed by James L. Orr, trustee, of 
Evansville, and included also Mr. Hubbard, Dr. Hutchinson, 
and Dr. Haines, of the Board, and Professor Campbell. Much 
of the work seems to have been done by the new treasurer, 
Mr. Ristine, by ex-President Tuttle, and, after his appoint- 
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ment, by President Burroughs. The money began to come in. 
But slowly: the panic of 1893 was just around the corner. The 
limiting of the field of exploitation to Indiana caused a 
greater effort to be made than at any other time to raise money 
in Crawfordsville and Montgomery County. Only four sub- 
scriptions of a thousand dollars or more were obtained. John 
M. Butler gave $5,000; James L. Orr, $2,000; Alexander Thom- 
son, $1,500. The fourth large subscription was conditional. 
The Montgomery County Commissioners were induced to sub- 
scribe $10,000. But of this sum $6,000 was conditional on the 
immediate adoption of coeducation. And this had to be re- 
jected. But the $4,000 was accepted and the condition asso- 
ciated with it: that the amount be considered as establishing 
two scholarships in the college, in perpetuity, to be at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Commissioners. At the December 15 
meeting of the Board, President Burroughs could report that 
the amount remaining to be subscribed of the thirty thousand 
was only $2,651; and this amount was promptly guaranteed by 
individual trustees. Then Mr. Yandes reported that his check 
was filled out and that he would turn it over to the treasurer 
when all the other subscriptions had been paid. And paid 
these subscriptions were, so that on February 11, 1893, Mr. 
Yandes made over his thirty thousand. 


The Board of Trustees of 1892 was made up of five 
men living in Crawfordsville, five from Indianapolis, one from 
Chicago, the rest from Fort Wayne, New Albany, Evansville, 
and other smaller cities of Indiana, except Dr. Kane, who 
lived in Bloomington, Illinois. It was, that is, a more strictly 
local body than it has been in more recent years. Its senior 
member, Alexander Thomson, had served forty-six years; five 
of its members had been first elected in the Sixties, five in the 
Seventies, eight in the Eighties, two in 1890. The twenty-one 
names are Daniel P. Baldwin, M. L. Haines, Joseph Milligan, 
Alexander Thomson, Joseph F. Tuttle (President of the Board 
as well as of the college), Robert E. Bryant, John M. But- 
ler, William S. Hubbard, S. P. Williams, William A. Woods, 
Blackford Condit, Walter Q. Gresham, James M. Hains, 
Charles Hutchinson, James L. Orr, Theodore H. Ristine, Wil- 
liam P. Kane, Thomas R. Paxton, Robert S. Taylor, Albert D. 
Thomas, Simon Yandes. Five of them were ministers, the 
rest lawyers and business men. They represented, certainly, 
the best ability of the region; and they seem to have had an 
active and steady interest in their duties to the college. When 
they met, from twelve to sixteen of them would be present; 
one or two of them only were habitual absentees. They looked 
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for guidance, of course, to the president of the college, but also 
to two outstanding leaders in their own number: the old 
leader, John M. Butler; the new, William P. Kane. 


John M. Butler had graduated from Wabash in the 
Class of 1856, had entered the practice of law in Crawfords- 
ville, had then removed to Indianapolis, and had risen to a 
degree of distinction as a lawyer not second, in the state of 
Indiana, even to that of Benjamin Harrison. He had never 
gone into politics nor held any office; there seems to have been 
nowhere any partisan dislike or suspicion of him. He was a 
staunch Presbyterian, a puritan, but a kindly and merciful 
puritan, of a lawyer’s habit of mind and yet something near 
universal in his sympathies and understanding. From 1871 
to his death in 1895 he was a trustee of Wabash College. He 
was attached to Crawfordsville also by the fact that his wife 
was a daughter of the Jennison family. His daughter, Mrs. 
Snow, some years since established at Wabash the “Butler 
Prize”, to be awarded to “the best man” in each graduating 
class. The prize is in memory of John M. Butler’s gifted and 
much loved son, John Maurice Butler, ’87, who died in 1896. 
There is no family in the history of the college whose name 
would attach more appropriately to a prize given for the 
combination of high character and great ability. 


As trustee, most of Butler’s work was done in the 
Seventies and Eighties. But an event of importance in the 
history of the college was the adoption by the Board of nine- 
teen resolutions which he presented to it in the June meet- 
ing of 1891. These resolutions constituted what amounted to 
a reorganization of the college. The first of them provided 
that the resignation of Dr. Tuttle as president of the college 
“be and the same hereby is accepted’”—to take effect at the 
end of the ensuing college year. Another resolution accepted 
the resignation of Alexander Thomson as treasurer, which 
was to take place upon the due qualification of his successor, 
named in a following resolution, Theodore H. Ristine. It was 
provided further that Professor Campbell should be made 
vice-president—the office being created for him—to aid active- 
ly in the management of the college, as well as to perform the 
full presidential duties in the absence or disability of the 
president. Other resolutions looked toward the selection of a 
new president and the reconstitution of the faculty. A new 
committee was set up, the Committee on Instruction, charged 
with the performance of both these tasks. The committee was 
instructed to keep itself informed at all times of the ability 
and thoroughness with which members of faculty were per- 
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forming their duties as instructors, and was empowered to 
discharge or suspend any instructor, subject to review of the 
action by the Board, and, also temporarily, to employ instruc- 
tors to fill any vacancies. The members of this all-important 
committee, named on motion at the same meeting, were W. P. 
Kane, chairman, J. F. Tuttle, W. A. Woods, A. D. Thomas, 
T. R. Paxton, M. L. Haines, and J. L. Campbell. The many 
changes in the teaching force that took place in the next year 
or two were presumably the work of this committee. 


Two other committees were set up by the resolu- 
tions: the Committee on Buildings and Grounds—Thomson, 
Thomas, and Ristine—, and the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which was to have charge of the work of advertising 
the college and of obtaining for it money and students. On 
it were J. L. Campbell, chairman, Ristine, Kane, Bryant, 
Gresham, Baldwin, and Professor Milford. All three commit- 
tees were to submit full, written reports of their activities 
at each subsequent meeting of the Board. 


Another resolution provided that in the future the 
Board was to meet twice a year, in June and in December, 
instead of, as in the past, only once a year, in June. Prior to 
the passage of this resolution, the management of the college 
had been to a surprising degree left to the officers and the 
faculty of the college; even the executive committee of the 
Board had met rather infrequently. Since June, 1891, the 
Board has met regularly twice a year, and every year or two 
in special session; its Executive Committee has been a still 
more active body; and in general the trustees have played a 
greater part in the life of the college. 


Others of the nineteen resolutions expressed the re- 
gard of the trustees for the retiring president and treasurer, 
appointed the salaries of all the officers and instructors of the 
college, named Everett B. Thomson as librarian, and arranged 
a number of minor matters. 


To frame these resolutions and to obtain their adop- 
tion was the last great service of John M. Butler to the col- 
lege—except his gift of five thousand dollars in the endow- 
ment effort of 1892. In the next few years his attendance at 
meetings of the Board was irregular, and in the fall of 1895 
he died. 


His place, as the man to whose judgment the Board 
particularly deferred, was taken by Dr. William Patterson 
Kane. It has already been stated that at a special meeting 
on June 29, 1892, the Board unanimously elected Dr. Kane 
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president of the college, and that he declined the position be- 
cause the church in Bloomington, Illinois, to which he had 
been called only two months before, refused to let him go. 
But Dr. Kane was already President of the Board: he had 
_ been chosen to that office at the regular June meeting of the 
Board two weeks before the special meeting; and he retained 
it throughout Dr. Burroughs’s administration and his own. 
The origin of Dr. Kane’s prestige in Indiana was his enormous 
success as pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of La- 
fayette. He was called to this church, from his pastorate in 
Argyle, New York, in 1884, at a time when it was in serious 
straits, and he had brought it up to the position of leading 
church in the city. Wabash College, interesting itself in him 
early, had made him a Doctor of Divinity in 1887, and in 1890 
elected him trustee. At this time, 1890, he was only forty- 
three years old. He had gone from his home in Carroll Coun- 
ty, Ohio, first to a business college in Pittsburgh, then to Mon- 
mouth College, from which he graduated in 1870. A few years 
later he graduated from the theological seminary at New- 
burgh, New York. There he had become the close friend of 
Robert J. Cunningham, later to be the beloved pastor of Cen- 
ter Church. This friendship was undoubtedly one of the rea- 
sons he came so quickly to exercise great influence in Wabash 
affairs. After his ordination came his twelve year pastorate 
at Argyle, then his service at Lafayette. In the Nineties he 
was one of the prime movers in the building up of the “Assem- 
bly and Summer School” at Winona Lake; and in the last year 
of the Burroughs administration he was president of the As- 
sembly. In the judgment of all who heard him he was a great 
preacher. He was a big man, powerfully built, and in the 
pulpit or out of it he gave the impression always, and no false 
impression, of unremitting concentration on the purposes he 
took to be his. 


At the same June, 1892, meeting at which Dr. Kane 
was made President of the Board, a petition was received from 
the alumni, particularly those living in Indianapolis, that the 
alumni be given some part in the election of trustees. The 
petition was acted upon favorably, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange a detailed plan for the selection each year 
by the alumni of one of their number, by ballot, whom the 
Board in effect promised formally to elect. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1893, ballots were sent out, first for nominations, 
and then for the final choice. The man chosen was Charles B. 
Landis, ’83, of Delphi, editor then of the Delphi paper, and 
later for some years Congressman from the Indiana district 
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that embraced Crawfordsville as well as Delphi. The next year 
A. B. Anderson, then of Crawfordsville, was named, and in 
the succeeding years, to 1899, A. D. Thomas, Edward Daniels, 
G. L. Mackintosh, Benjamin Crane, and A. D. Thomas (re- 
elected). Of these men only Judge Thomas was already a 
member of the Board. All of the others were put on the Board 
for the first time by the alumni; and all were to prove them- 
selves particularly useful servants of the college. No opponent 
of alumni selection could find in their records any argument 
for his opinion. The only other accessions to the Board in 
the Nineties were Mr. O. M. Gregg, of Crawfordsville, in 1892, 
Dr. Burroughs in 1894, and General John C. Black of Chi- 
cago, in 1897. 


Finances, throughout the Burroughs administration, 
were in a scarcely less precarious state than in the early days 
of the college. The money raised in 1892 was by no means a 
comfortable provision for the additional expenses incurred by 
increasing the teaching staff. And interest rates were falling, 
so that the college was finding it as hard to get six per cent 
on its money as it had found it ten years before to get eight 
per cent. Salaries were paid, indeed, and paid in cash; but 
the only increases made in them had, in nearly every case, to 
be at least offset by a subsequent reduction; so that at the end 
of the period the salary scale was no higher than at the begin- 
ning of it. The faculty had been enlarged in the anticipation 
of an increase in endowment from the Fayerweather bequest; 
the Fayerweather estate, however, was not cleared up until 
1897; and by the time the total amount from it was in the pos- 
session of the college, receipts from tuition had sunk by an 
amount not much short of the income from the Fayerweather 
fund. 

The first news of the Fayerweather bequest came to 
Wabash, as to the rest of the world except for two or three per- 
sons, with the application for admission of the will to probate 
in 1890. Daniel B. Fayerweather was a wealthy merchant of 
New York. Born of poor parents in Connecticut, he had been 
unable to get more than a bare common school education, and 
had early gone to work, laboring in a cobbler’s shop and ped- 
dling until he had become attached to the very respectable 
leather business of the Ladew family in New York. Here he 
rose until he became senior partner, and on the way up worked 
so effectively that he made his company the greatest leather 
business in the country. In the early Eighties he made his 
will, saying nothing about it except to his lawyers. In it he 
provided generously for his family and gave, too, to a number 
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of hospitals and church organizations. But most of his money 
he bequeathed to twenty colleges, all over the country: fifty 
thousand dollars to most of them, including Wabash, but 
slightly larger amounts to two or three larger institutions. 
The residuary estate he bequeathed to three of his associates 
on an understanding that they were to distribute it among 
the colleges to which he had made the specific bequests. His 
family attacked the will, and then withdrew its attack. But 
the laws of New York contained a sufficient remainder of the 
ancient dread of “mortmain” to make the legality of the be- 
quests to the colleges, and particularly the singular arrange- 
ment concerning the residuary estate, hard to establish. The 
litigation, conducted for the colleges without pay, in an ad- 
mirable spirit of service, by John E. Parsons of New York, 
lasted for seven years; and while it went on the estate in- 
creased in value. So that when the last check was paid over, 
in the spring of 1917, the share of Wabash reached the un- 
anticipated figure of 185,000 doWars. Most of it had been paid 
in long before. Against the new fund the restoration to their 
original amounts of other funds of the college, the capital of 
which had been dipped into in times of stress, was made the 
first charge. Over twenty thousand dollars of it was used in 
this way. The rest was available for the increase of the reve- 
nue from endowment. 


And still salaries could not be raised. It is inter- 
esting to observe that no move was made to get more money 
by increasing college bills. In 1872 tuition and “incidentals” 
had been raised from twelve dollars for each of the three 
terms to thirteen dollars. And at thirteen dollars a term 
they remained for forty years. 


Perhaps nothing the trustees did in the Nineties 
was of greater importance to the college than that they made 
the final decision against coeducation. In the last years of 
President Tuttle and the first years of President Burroughs 
the general feeling seems to have been that sooner or later 
coeducation was likely, if not certain, to come. One college 
after another in the Central States had admitted women, 
until Beloit and Illinois College and Wabash were the only 
men’s colleges left. And then, in 1895, Beloit went coeduca- 
tional; and a few years later [llinois College also. Even 
the students, although, as The Wabash and The Outatenon rep- 
resent them, they were generally in favor of keeping the col- 
lege as it was, seem to have been resigned, at least in certain 
moods, to the prospect of sharing their classrooms with girls. 
In the spring of 1894, for instance, there was much talk of 
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merging into Wabash Coates College, Presbyterian institu- 
tion for girls at Terre Haute, which was in difficulties. The 
comment of The Wabash on the situation is, “We are sure 
Coates would lose nothing by the coalescence and the ques- 
tion of coeducation for Wabash would be settled in an agree- 
able way.” Even when The Wabash argues against coedu- 
cation, as it does under some of its editors, its points are 
made calmly and without heat. Year by year, the attitude is 
more definitely opposed—from 1891, when the editors openly 
favor coeducation, to 1899, when they as openly oppose it. 
But even in 1899 the most vigorous applause for coeducation 
at a public meeting called to consider it, was traced to a band 
of students. 


That some of the professors were in favor of coeduca- 
tion may be safely inferred from the circumstance that several 
of them had daughters, and none of them had an income large 
enough to face without worry the prospect of sending a 
daughter away to college. The townspeople, many of them 
for this same reason, were always strong supporters of coedu- 
cation; the thought of expenditures in stores and boarding 
houses by women students moved them, of course, too. Of the 
alumni also it is possible that a majority would have admitted 
women. In the autumn of 1897, a petition to admit women 
was sent out to all alumni by a committee headed by the 
Reverend Mr. Thornton Daggy Fyffe, ’75. About half the 
alumni responded with the definite expression of opinion, pro 
or con, that was asked for. Of these a small majority were for 
coeducation. And President Burroughs was in favor of it. 


But the decision rested with the trustees. Again 
and again the question was put before them—notably in 
December ’91, June ’94, December ’97, and June ’99. Their 
minutes are careful to withhold from prying posterity exact 
information as to how they voted. Judge Baldwin and Simon 
Yandes were outspoken friends of coeducation, Mr. Paxton 
and Mr. A. B. Anderson equally outspoken opponents. The 
inference is fairly clear that Mr. John M. Butler and Dr. 
Kane were opposed. The opposition was obviously the side 
which gathered strength; for in 1891 it was possible for an 
interested outsider to express the confident opinion that not 
more than one or two members of the Board were opposed to 
coeducation, but after the action of 1899 no one raised the 
question in the Board again. 


In 1891, the Board simply postponed decision of the 
matter. In 1894, it adopted this recommendation, among 
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others, of a committee headed by Mr. Butler: “That the mat- 
ter of education of women in Wabash College, in any manner, 
either by coérdinate education or by coeducation, be indefi- 
nitely postponed.” 


In the meeting of December, 1897, Judge Baldwin 
presented this ringing resolution: ‘That as soon as the nec- 
essary buildings can be provided for the reception of lady 
students all the educational privileges of Wabash College are 
open to both sexes alike.” Mr. Anderson immediately pre- 
sented as a substitute for consideration this still more re- 
sounding declaration: “That the best interests of the College 
require that it continue in the future as in the past a college 
for men only.” Mr. Fyffe was then asked to present the 
results of his investigation of alumni opinion, and thanked 
for his trouble. And later in the day the Board adopted as 
its expression this resolution, framed by Mr. Edward Daniels, 
every member having first expressed his individual view (un- 
recorded) : 


“Whereas the funds of Wabash College are now only 
sufficient to carry on the college on the lines heretofore laid 
out and followed: 


“Be it resolved by the Board of Trustees that the 
institution continue in the future as in the past a college 
for young men only. 


“But in the case future provision in the form of 
suitable buildings and adequate endowment for a college for 
young women at Crawfordsville be supplied, the Board ex- 
presses itself as not adverse to codperating with such young 
woman’s college along the lines of codrdinate education. 


“But the Board declares itself opposed to uncon- 
ditional coeducation.” 


And then a committee was appointed—Dr. Bur- 
roughs, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Gregg—“to codperate with friends 
of the college in soliciting the necessary funds” for coérdinate 
education. 


Perhaps the action succeeded in looking to some of 
the coeducation party like a gracious compromise. There is 
no record that the committee ever did much, though at about 
this time the suggestion appears to have been made by some 
one to Hanover College that Hanover became a college for 
women and move to Crawfordsville. Hanover was not at- 
tracted by the proposal. 
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In May, 1899, the committee arranged for a public 
meeting in the court house at Crawfordsville with a view to 
enlisting the financial support of the citizens of Crawfordsville 
for their project. The meeting was well attended. And at 
first things went as the committee must have fondly antici- 
pated they would go. After President Burroughs had stated 
the case for codrdinate education, setting at $100,000 the 
amount necessary to initiate it, Mr. George W. Graham, the 
most prominent of the younger business men of the time, sup- 
ported the proposal stoutly, urging that the benefit to Craw- 
fordsville of the new scheme would surpass $100,000 in the 
very first year after its initiation. Maurice Thompson then 
lent the prestige of his name and the charm of his words to 
the cause. For the committee, Mr. Gregg made the excellent 
point that with Crawfordsville standing to be the principal 
gainer by the establishment of a woman’s college as a part 
of Wabash, people elsewhere were waiting to give until they 
could see that Crawfordsville gave. Squire Wright duly pre- 
sented a resolution seeking to commit the citizens to a general 
support of the codrdinate education plan. 


And then a dam seemed to break. Mr. Peter S. 
Kennedy, leading lawyer, proposed a substitute to the official 
resolution striking out everything in it but the word Resolved, 
and making it a vigorous, if not a violent, demand for straight 
and immediate coeducation. His amendment provided that the 
trustees of Wabash “should, at once, open the doors of that 
institution to all young ladies who may wish to attend it” on 
exactly the same terms as to young men. “Wabash College,” 
he declared in his eloquent supporting speech, “is a public 
institution in law, and it should be so in fact.” It was “a 
shame and a disgrace” he said, that women had not been ad- 
mitted long ago. Coérdinate education was an absurdity; and 
he questioned the good faith of the trustees in proposing it. 
It was nonsense to ask for more money: Wabash had four 
buildings and twenty professors and only 150 students, while 
over at Danville they had a college of 500 students with only 
ten professors and one building. Furthermore, said he, co- 
education “would be a good thing for the young men, too. 
They could call on the young ladies instead of guzzling beer 
over here at these saloons.” 


He was applauded loud and long. Other speakers 
voiced their approval of his sentiments. And his resolution 
was passed—though, with his consent, it was softened a bit 
by the addition of an amendment calling for the appointment 
of a committee to talk with the trustees at their next meeting. 
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In accordance with this decision, the citizens of 
Crawfordsville sent before the Board, in June, 1899, as their 
representatives in a final plea for coeducation, Mr. Peter S. 
Kennedy, Squire Wright, Mr. Louis Bischof, and Mrs. J. M. 
Waugh. Their resolution was received and placed on file—and 
the long struggle over coeducation was ended. 


In the meantime, as always in the history of the 
college, new students had been coming up to it each year, work- 
ing in it a while, or playing in it, or both, and then going 
away crowned or uncrowned by a degree symbolizing—well, 
already in the Nineties serious doubt was arising as to just 
what the bachelor’s degree symbolized. The number of stu- 
dents declined, not gradually as one would expect, but by a 
sudden loss of fifty men between the year 1895-96 and the year 
1896-97. In the first years of Dr. Burroughs it had increased 
a little: in 1892-93, it was 234; the next year, 246. In 1894-95, 
it was 256, the largest enrollment the college had ever had 
except for the 268 of 1872-73; but larger than that in one 
important respect, for then only 88 men had been in the college 
classes, 180 in the preparatory department; while now 157 
were in college proper, and only 99 in preparatory. There 
was a Slight falling off the next year, and then, in 1896-97, 
the number went down to 192, and at that point it stayed 
through President Burroughs’s three remaining years, with a 
variation only to 193 and then to 189. Eighteen ninety-six 
was a year of hard times, and an election year. The reduced 
enrollment was ascribed to these facts. Rapid recovery was 
anticipated; but it did not come. 


The decrease in the enrollment in 1896 is only one 
of a number of circumstances which fall together to establish 
a definite division of Dr. Burroughs’s seven years into a pros- 
perous first four years, and a discontented and depressed last 
three. In the earlier period there was a football team, getting 
better each year; in the latter there was first a season of de- 
feat, and then for two years no football at all. In the first 
four years the tone of The Wabash concerning everything 
about the college, even the faculty, is enthusiastic; in the last 
three, the tone is often carping, or nonchalant, sometimes cyn- 
ical—though even now enthusiasm bubbles up on occasion. 
In each of the first four years except 1894 the students of the 
Junior class published a college annual; in the last three years 
there was no Junior class that dared to undertake one. 


These yearbooks of the early Nineties were well done. 
The first of them was put out in 1890 by the Class of 791. It 
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is bound in paper, and illustrated, except for three photo- 
graphs—of the editors, the interior of the old library, and the 
row of college buildings—entirely by drawings. The next year, 
and thenceforward, there was a cloth binding; and year by year 
photographs became more numerous, and better. All of the 
books are more “literary” than the annual of the present time, 
and less disposed to stress athletics and the “big man on the 
campus.” They are all of them, comparatively, well written, 
particularly the book the Class of ’96 published in 1895, with 
Thomas A. Davis as editor-in-chief. 


The Wabash was the only other college periodical, a 
monthly, published, from 1892 onward, by the Senior class. 
It professed to serve both literature and the news, and its 
progress through these years was from more to less literary 
and from less to more journalistic. Its articles were occasional 
addresses made at the college, or sometimes at another college, 
student prize orations and essays, papers by professors, and 
term papers from the advanced English classes. Later its tone 
lightened, and it gave space to stories, especially college 
stories, vehemently betraying the sophistication of the day. 
The best of these were written by Charles Fleming Embree, 
°96, who before his untimely death in 1905 was to become a 
steady contributor of stories to McClure’s and other maga- 
zines. Joseph Miller, Howard Shedd, and Edwin Meade Rob- 
inson were other favorite writers. Football and baseball games 
were dismissed at first with remarkably scanty notice. Later, 
when in the field of athletics there was only baseball success 
and adversity to record, The Wabash began to print box scores. 


Oratory and debating were not what they had been. 
The time-honored literary societies, the Calliopean and the 
Lyceum, moribund in the late Eighties, passed out completely 
in 1891. A “Wabash Literary Society”, succeeding them, kept 
the forensic spark alive for a year or two until the Calliopean 
and the Lyceum were revived, in 1894-95. The revival, it seems, 
was incomplete: both societies maintained a pallid life for a 
year or two and then sank back into the shades again. One 
or two wholly new societies, with new names, were initiated ; 
but these too languished and passed away. At last in the fall 
term of 1898 a society was founded, the “Irving”, which was 
to stay alive down into the years of the Mackintosh adminis- 
tration, changing its name in 1900 in a worthy desire to carry 
on the old glories of the Calliopean. 
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In the state oratorical contest Wabash was uniform- 
ly unsuccessful. Mr. Edgar H. Evans had taken a close second 
in 1892 with an encomium on Savonarola. After that the rep- 
resentatives of the college added year by year to a collection 
of fourths, fifths, and sixths. The trustees, greatly troubled 
by the situation, called fervently on the faculty to do some- 
thing about it. And the faculty tried. For two years, 1893-1895, 
there was a special professor of oratory, James Madison Chap- 
man. And from 1896 to 1900 instruction in speaking was half 
of the work of Professor Addison A. Ewing, who also taught 
philosophy. In other years, responsibility for training speak- 
ers was divided among several members of faculty. And all 
the faculty was supposed to do what it could all the time. In- 
terest was pumped into the Baldwin contest; a junior debate 
prize was instituted; freshman and sophomore declamations 
were revived; members of the graduating class supplanted im- 
ported speakers at Commencement exercises. But nothing 
availed. The old zest for speechmaking slumbered; and the 
time for it to reawaken had not come. 


One branch of student life that flourished more ex- 
uberantly with each passing year was Society. The fraterni- 
ties enlarged their downtown halis, bought themselves pianos, 
prided themselves first of all on the smoothness of their danc- 
ing floors. Each fraternity held the top story of a downtown 
building. The Betas were at the northwest corner of Main and 
Washington Streets, the Phi Gams at the southeast corner; 
the Phi Psis had rooms over the Citizens’s National Bank, 
which were later taken over by the Delta Taus. The Phi Delts 
were in the Fisher building, on the southwest corner of Main 
and Green Streets, and the Kappa Sigs had their rooms in the 
old Music Hall, now the Strand building. The regular thing 
was that each fraternity should have one dance each month, 
strictly for its own members and their ladies, with an occasion- 
al afternoon dance thrown in. The ladies were sought, not 
abroad, except on rare occasions, but in Crawfordsville; and 
as much the same ones attended all the dances, they became 
very expert dancers. From 1893 on there was a “pan-hellenic’’ 
dance in February or March, an affair that took on more and 
more the aspect of the outstanding event of the year. Under 
these circumstances the meaning of the fraternity changed a 
little. The old values of mental and moral competence were 
not wholly lost sight of; but it was only natural that the at- 
tributes more and more insistently demanded of the neophyte 
should be some money and some taste in dress, good manners, 
and freedom from solemnity. When the enrollment fell off, 
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the reduction was heaviest in men of this type; so that in the 
last years of the decade all the fraternities were small, and 
one or two of them were down to an active membership of 
only three or four. 

Two new fraternities had appeared on the campus, 
both of them in the same college year. In October, 1894, Alpha 
Theta Phi, a strong local society established in 1890, was in- 
stalled as a chapter of Delta Tau Delta. And in the spring of 
1895 another body of petitioners was initiated into Kappa 
Sigma. The Sigma Chi chapter, established in 1880, had be- 
come inactive in 1895, and though the charter was retained 
by local alumni until 1898, remained inactive until it was re- 
vived in 1909. , 

To his class as well as to his fraternity the student 
of the Nineties was fervently loyal. One of President Bur- 
roughs’s first concerns was to assuage the class warfare which 
in the few years just before his arrival had produced far more 
excitement for participants, spectators, and newspaper read- 
ers through the state and even outside of it than anything else 
that happened at the college. People had begun coming over 
from Indianapolis to see the regular February Twenty-second 
battles. And sporadic fighting had been taking place at in- 
tervals before the grand encounter. Ninety-three, as sopho- 
mores, had had the effrontery to paint their initials on the 
roof of the new Yandes Library. The prestige of a new presi- 
dent was able to substitute a freshman-sophomore entertain- 
ment in Music Hall for the battle of the Twenty-second in 1893. 
But the tameness of the event was very perceptible; and the 
next year there was more fighting than ever. Most famous 
was that fight between Ninety-six and Ninety-seven, in 1894. 
That year the fire department had been called out to play its 
icy streams on a band of 796 gladiators gathered, for some 
reason, on the top of the city’s most prominent building. And 
the fire hose had been cut. Civil opinion was insistent that 
such barbarism cease, greatly enjoying it the while. Then an 
“athletic contest” was arranged for the fateful day, a long- 
drawn-out affair, very exacting of superfluous energy. And 
the martial spirit still refused to die, though it did, perhaps, 
subside. And then it rose again. One of the last official acts 
of Dr. Burroughs was to suspend almost the entire freshman 
class in the late spring of 1899 for spreading red paint freely 
in the chapel itself—an act, however, directed less at the op- 
posing class, though it was ostensibly in celebration of a class 
baseball victory, than at the administration, and at things in 
general. The men suspended were notified in the sueceeding 
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vacation that they could-return in the fall and take the exam- 
inations they had missed and be forgiven. But many of them 
stayed away; the Class of 1902 was to become the smallest 
graduating class of recent times. And the problem of class 
fighting and class vandalism was turned over to President 
Kane. 

Against the Wabash of Dr. Burroughs’s last years, 
the charge was brought, at the time and subsequently, that 
there was then an unusual amount of immorality in the col- 
lege, particularly among fraternity men. It is one of the 
varieties of sweeping accusations certain to be urged in a 
period of discontent; and there is perhaps no accusation more 
difficult to deny, to justify, to assess. By immorality, in this 
case, was meant, particularly, drinking. And there were, cer- 
tainly, rather frequent disciplinary episodes involving student 
drinking. These episodes received a wider notice than was 
perhaps necessary from the fact that it was the custom of the 
administration to have them threshed out in full faculty meet- 
ing. An interfraternity organization supposed to be very 
“wild” bore the sort of name to catch the imagination of col- 
lege and town—the name of “Red Dragon.” There was much 
smoke. But it seems reasonable to suppose there was also a 
good deal of fire water. An increase in drinking, an increased 
carelessness in morals, has been supposed to have existed at 
the end of the century at many another American college than 
Wabash. If not a material change in practices, there was cer- 
tainly a change in tone. With the defeat of Bryan, and the 
soaring of McKinley prosperity, the worship of the “captain 
of industry” had set in. Up to 1897 more than a quarter of all 
Wabash alumni had gone into the ministry, another quarter 
into law, a third quarter into teaching, medicine, and journal- 
ism, and only thirteen per cent into business. But now, and 
from now on, a high proportion of students expected to go into 
business. And business, though it demands sobriety, does not 
stipulate it quite so insistently as the ministry, medicine, and 
teaching—at least—if not also the law. The new wealth of the 
country, furthermore, was sending men to college from homes 
less rigid in moral ideas than those from which earlier genera- 
tions of Wabash students had almost invariably come. And to 
dispense with football had been, possibly, to weaken for the 
students the force of the ideal of physical fitness and clean- 
ness. At any rate there is discernible in The Wabash of these 
years a little increase of cynicism, a little more stressing of 
the difference in point of view between the sophisticated stu- 
dent and the puritanical professor. 
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The curriculum through the Burroughs administra- 
tion was not much changed. But what changes were made gave 
a maximum of soreness to professors who saw their vested 
rights in certain portions of student time invaded. Conflict 
was brewing between the classics and the sciences: the climax 
of the storm was postponed. One of the measures of 1892-93 
had been to introduce a new course leading to a new degree, 
the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. It was for men who 
preferred English and French and German to Latin and Greek. 
It alarmed the classicists, though it never became very popu- 
lar. Of the two older courses, the one leading to the Bachelor 
of Science degree provided a wider range of sciences for elec- 
tion, but still required, as did the Philosophy course, Livy and 
Horace in the freshman year. The arts course had become a 
little less classical. Instead of Latin and Greek both through 
the second as well as the first year of college, the aspirant for 
the B. A. was made to take only one or the other as a sopho- 
more. And a little later this requirement was reduced to a 
first half-year of Greek, combined with a second half-year of 
French. There the requirement stuck. And since most of the 
men in college were taking the B. A. course, and most other 
colleges had been reducing their requirements in the classics 
more rapidly, Wabash was one of the most “classical” colleges 
in the West. The trustees feared, as did Dr. Burroughs, that 
it was quite too classical for the times. They directed the fac- 
ulty, therefore, to grant college credit for preparatory Greek 
to any student entering college deficient in Greek. The faculty 
consented, but in the same year, the last of President Bur- 
roughs, passed a resolution asking the Board to withdraw its 
order. At the next meeting of the Board the administration 
came to an end, and the petition was neglected. 


Most of every student’s work was required work. He 
had one or two elective studies in each of his last three years; 
but the electives were grouped, and frequently there were only 
two electives in the group. Classes were regularly scheduled 
now a year in advance, not term by term as formerly, at long 
and contentious last minute meetings of professors struggling, 
each against the field, for coveted hours. Term exams were 
maintained in spite of protests, and grew rather than declined 
in weight. Afternoons had been won by the scientists for their 
laboratory periods; only Freshman Greek and Senior English 
still held out against them. The old system of grading on the 
scale of 9 had been supplanted by the system of percentage 
grades with A, B, C, and D denoting the four top tens that 
represented passing work. So many courses were still re- 
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quired of all students in a class that all the classes were held 
firmly together, and felt their entity much more strongly than 
any class does now, except of course the freshman class. Every 
sophomore took History, every junior, Physics and Economics, 
every senior, Philosophy. Practically every course was a four 
hour course—Freshman Math was five and the only college 
work done on Saturday was the giving and taking of dis- 
ciplinary examinations, the penalty for excessive absence from 
class. Chapel, after experiments had been tried of placing it 
at the start of the morning’s work, at the end, at every pos- 
sible interval between, had become fixed at ten o’clock. 


The quality of the work done in the college was 
steadily high. The standards raised by the new faculty of 
President Burroughs’s first years stayed up. At first there 
was alarmed student protest at the amount of study required. 
But the harder work became customary and protest became 
rare. Idlers were tolerated for a year or two, but not many 
of them graduated, or even became upperclassmen. No dis- 
tinction was made at Commencement or in the catalog be- 
tween men of high scholarship standing and men of low. There 
were no “Honors” men, none graduating “cum laude.” Scholar- 
ship was its own reward. One exception to this rule applied 
only to the work in English. In 1892, Mrs. Ophelia Fowler- 
Duhme, of Cincinnati, founded a fellowship in English, bear- 
ing her name. It conferred on the one member of the graduat- 
ing class who should be selected by Professor Milford the 
income from the sum of five thousand dollars, to be expended 
in remaining at Wabash a year after graduation for further 
study in English. The first man to hold the fellowship was 
Harry Linn Starr, 93. He was followed by Clarence D. Stev- 
ens, 94, Lloyd Hammond, 795, Hugh Herdman, 796, Benjamin 
R. Howell, ’97, and George Archer Ferguson, ’98. In Dr. Bur- 
roughs’s last year he had the satisfaction of seeing his college 
receive so much of recognition from the American learned 
world as was contained in the granting to Wabash of a chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa, the second chapter in Indiana, and the 
forty-second of the fraternity. The Wabash chapter was in- 
stalled in September, 1898, and had its first public exercise 
on May 29 of the next year, when Dr. John E. Cleland deliv- 
ered a lecture for it in Yandes Hall on “The First Anglo- 
American Alliance.” 


By the year 1898-99, nearly everybody was of the 
one opinion that the college was sick and would not recover 
except under a new president. The fall in enrollment, the 
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prospect of a further fall, worried everybody. The students 
were getting out of hand, with deprivation of football as their 
chief grievance. The Board worried about finances, with re- 
ceipts from tuition ever lower, and with no substantial in- 
crease of endowment initiated since 1892. Members of faculty, 
older and leading members, felt uneasily the need of a firmer 
and more determined control of college affairs. Many towns- 
people and alumni resented the decision against coeducation. 
And everybody, whatever his particular grievance, blamed the 
president of the college for it. The students held a mass meet- 
ing to crystallize this discontent. Dr. Burroughs, without say- 
ing much about his plans, quietly carried on his work through 
the year, arranged with Oberlin College to go there as Profes- 
sor of Old Testament Language and Literature, and at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees in June, 1899, read 
his report of the year’s work, made his recommendations for 
the year to come, and offered his resignation. It was accepted ; 
and the administration which had started off so brilliantly 
seven years before had ended dismally. 


No better written document than President Bur- 
roughs’s letter of resignation is likely to be found in the 
archives of the college. In it he first points out that the col- 
lege is living within its income—as it was not doing when he 
came—, and that its financial condition is better than that of 
any other privately supported institution in the state. The 
course of study, he justly claims, has been enlarged in his 
time, and bettered. He praises the abilities of the faculty most 
generously. But the college, he says, and all such colleges, 
are in danger, and three things are absolutely necessary for 
their salvation. The three things are: “enlarged endowment, 
thorough adaptation to their environment, and hearty internal 
cooperation.” On this second need he says, “Traditions and 
practices in education which in one section and under fixed 
influences may tend to the strengthening of the life and the 
enlargement of the influence of a college, in another section 
and in a changing environment may bring about weakness and 
arrest growth. The traditions of Wabash are, as you are 
aware, extremely conservative.” And on the third need, in 
relation to Wabash, he writes this significant criticism of the 
faculty he has just so highly praised: “I fear we lack solidar- 
ity in the college. We live so completely in our individual de- 
partments that the tendency is to see the interests of the col- 
lege as a. whole through the lens of our personal equation. The 
individuality which we have furthered I believe cramps college 
loyalty and too seriously hampers a progressive administra- 
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tion of college affairs.” He expresses, too, his disappointment 
that he has not been able to extend the benefits of the college 
to women. 


That it was not alumni, nor trustee, nor popular 
opposition, but faculty opposition and discord which led Dr. 
Burroughs to resign appears again in the speech he made at 
the annual alumni banquet two days after his resignation. 
His last words to the alumni were these: “Here is the present 
problem of the college, is it not?—-To find what Wabash may 
do to meet the existing needs of this great commonwealth to- 
day; how she may so adjust herself as to touch vitally its 
present life. Not what you and I may like the college to do is 
what she should do; but what the college should do you and I 
should like. So in the working of the college within itself the 
question cannot be ‘How can others adapt themselves to me 
and my work?’ but ‘How can I adapt myself to all others and 
their work?’ 

“All hail, I say, to Wabash, the College of the peo- 
ple! All hail, to Wabash inspired with the spirit of unselfish- 
ness and cooperation! All hail to such a Wabash, not in the 
past alone, but in the future also.” 


Within two years after the departure of Dr. Bur- 
roughs, there was to begin for the college a period of extra- 
ordinary growth and prosperity. The contrast between this 
period on the one hand and the last years of the Burroughs 
administration on the other was to be a sharp one. It has 
generally been remembered, however, in defence of the record 
of Dr. Burroughs, that peculiar difficulties arose in his time, 
difficulties so great that it is not easy to suppose that any 
other man in his place would have surmounted them very 
triumphantly. 


The first of these circumstances was that in his time 
boys began to go to the public high schools. When Dr. Bur- 
roughs came to Wabash, the Crawfordsville High School was 
still generally referred to as the “Young Ladies’ Seminary.” 
Its graduates, year by year, were girls, with only now and 
then a boy or two. But by the time he left, the boys in the 
high school were coming to be nearly as numerous as the girls. 
What was true at Crawfordsville was true throughout the 
district from which Wabash must always draw most of its 
students. These high school boys, graduating, found them- 
selves still far short of the requirements for admission to 
Wabash—particularly the requirements in Greek and Latin. 
Before they could be freshmen they had still to be “preps.” 
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The high schools were booming; it was easy to see that the 
future belonged to them. Wabash, not failing to see this, 
recognized it in the middle Nineties by abolishing its prepara- 
tory department as a distinct school, though retaining the 
preparatory courses for men who came to college needing 
them. It was more of a gesture than a real change, but at 
least there was the gesture. About entrance requirements 
there were two courses for the college to follow. The first 
was to go the whole way to meet the high school, admitting 
its graduates without examination, and letting deficiences in 
preparation they might have to make up count as college work. 
This is the step that in the end the college had to take—or at 
least took. But to have taken it at the start, with the high 
schools at the stage of development they had reached in the 
Nineties, would have meant a complete break with the New 
England college traditions which Wabash had followed from 
its founding. The second course. was to await such further 
development of the rapidly developing high schools as would 
make them adequate preparatory schools for the college course 
as it was then constituted. This is the procedure that was 
actually followed. The expectations it was based on were not 
to be fully realized; and in that sense it was mistaken; though 
in the long run the mistake was one that enhanced rather than 
lowered the reputation of the college. 


The second adverse circumstance that the college 
faced under Dr. Burroughs was the rise of the state univer- 
sities. Purdue’s enrollment grew from 463 in 1889, (including 
115 preparatory and “irregular” students) to 823 in 1899 (all 
of college rank). Indiana University in Dr. Burroughs’s first 
year at Wabash was an institution of only 406 students—with 
a football team, incidentally, which a Wabash team could al- 
ways count on beating, however inferior it might show itself 
in its other games. But by 1899 its regular college enrollment 
was over one thousand. Seventy miles west of Crawfordsville, 
in a region from which Wabash had drawn many students, 
the University of Illinois had in 1892 fewer than 400 students 
of college rank; but ten years later it had 2932 students. In 
Indiana, as elsewhere, the state institutions were in control 
of the state board of education, and used the high schools, 
with full confidence in the worthiness of their cause, to build 
themselves up, and to displace the private institutions which 
had so early and so long supplied what there was in the state 
of higher education. They sang, all the middle western state 
universities, the alluring song of the free elective system. The 
great influences of President Eliot and of David Starr Jordan 
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were with them. They fired the imagination alike of the hard 
working young man who knew what he wanted to study and 
of his shrewd contemporary who knew particularly clearly 
what he did not want to study and who could fairly calculate 
that where many and various courses were offered the oppor- 
tunities for avoidance would be great. 


Then there was the appeal of coeducation to com- 
pete against. It was a strong appeal in the Nineties. The 
middle west was becoming urban, and it wanted also to be 
urbane. Its young men yearned as never before to know how 
to conduct themselves confidently and impressively with girls; 
and to that end preferred to go where there were plenty of 
girls on whom to exercise their talents. Furthermore, when 
coeducation was so new a thing, and so generally approved, to 
refuse to admit women was taken sometimes as a denial of 
the proposition that women are worth educating; and so for 
a time invited positive disapproval of the college for men, on 
a basis of principle. 


All these circumstances tended to limit enrollment 
at Wabash. They also worked to discourage donations to the 
endowment fund: if education in the future was to be the 
work of public high schools and state universities, why give 
money to a private institution? And why give money to a 
college so ungenerous as to exclude women from its benefits? 


President Burroughs did not confront these special 
difficulties of the college with any of the propaganda methods 
which a modern public relations counsel would be likely to 
suggest. His only methods were to make the college as good 
a college as he could make it, and to seek in traditional ways 
to persuade well-to-do Presbyterians to support it. He became 
persuaded that if the people would not come to the college, it 
was his duty to bring the college down to the people. But he 
was not enough the autocrat by temperament, by theory, or by 
strength of position, to enforce his opinion on a faculty able 
and willing to die in the last ditch for their educational ideals. 
With his health failing, he went tirelessly up and down the 
state, preaching and making speeches, always ably and inter- 
estingly. There was much questioning of his effectiveness; 
there was no questioning of his industry, nor of his devotion 
to his trust. Though he did not succeed in “modernizing” the 
curriculum much, he modernized the machinery of the college 
at many points. And through all his trials he maintained an 
unfailing courtesy and unfailing serenity of temper. Nobility 
is a large and an old fashioned attribute; it was frequently 
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ascribed to Dr. Burroughs both in his youth and in his difficult 
middle years. 

At Oberlin he greatly enjoyed his work, but not for 
long. He was attacked by bone sarcoma. A slight shock from 
a fall on a slippery sidewalk in January, 1901, was sufficient 
to break his left arm. The bones refused to knit; in June the 
arm was amputated at the shoulder. He rested through the 
summer in northern New York, and in September insisted on 
going back to his work. On his way to Oberlin, he suffered 
another fall, which broke his right arm; and it too had to be 
taken off. He was only forty-four years old. But a month later, 
on October 22, 1901, he died. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PRESIDENCY OF DR. KANE 


Dr. Kane was elected president of Wabash College 
in a dark hour. The faculty, indeed, was the same strong 
body of teachers it had been before and was to continue to be, 
and the plant was good, and the equipment. But student 
morale was low, the alumni were inactive, the citizens of 
Crawfordsville and the area round about were not only un- 
enthusiastic but were unfriendly. There was irritation over 
the defeat of coeducation, and irritation over the decline of 
athletics. There was a disposition to accept with resignation 
the prospect that state universities would increasingly over- 
shadow the small college, and finally extinguish it. Most 
specifically, there was a further drop in the enrollment. For 
1899-1900 it came. down from 189 to 165, the lowest number 
since 1864. 


In the college year in which Dr. Kane’s administra- 
tion was ended by his death, 1906-07, the enrollment had 
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risen to 300, student morale and student spirit were at a 
pitch exceptionally high not for Wabash alone but for any 
college at any time, the alumni were once more proud of their 
alma mater and eagerly interested in her welfare and the 
college had a widespread popularity with the newspapers and 
the public and probably also an enhanced prestige with the 
judicious. 


The story of the Kane administration, then, is a 
story of a great and a rapidly attained success. 


But the early stages of progress were necessarily 
slow. The meeting of the Board at which Dr. Kane was 
elected president was held on September 26, 1899, two weeks 
after the beginning of the college year. A few days later Dr. 
Kane came to Crawfordsville and plunged into his new task. 
On his first appearance in chapel there was prolonged ap- 
plause. He met with the faculty for the first time on October 
9; and thereafter through the year faculty meetings were 
called at irregular intervals, less frequently than under Presi- 
dent Burroughs, much more frequently than they were to be 
held a few years later. Dr. and Mrs. Kane and their children, 
a son and a daughter, took up their residence in the house on 
South Washington Street that the Burroughs family had va- 
cated. 


In that first year, naturally, few changes were ob- 
servable in the life and procedure of the college. One tangible 
change, very welcome to the students, was the restoration to 
the status of a gymnasium of the building that for twenty 
years had housed the Hovey Museum. The specimens and 
with them the departments of botany and zoology were trans- 
ferred to South Hall. To make room for them there, the pre- 
paratory department was dispossessed ; henceforth the “preps”, 
as long as there were any, had no quarters of their own, but 
met their instructors in rooms over in Center Hall previously 
unused, or used but part of the time, by regular college 
classes. In South Hall the museum was no longer the entity 
it had been in its earlier home. It was scattered through 
laboratories, and halls, lecture rooms and offices, some of it 
even into cellar and attic. But no very considerable value 
seemed to be lost in their dispersion. The museum had in- 
deed made a brave show when it was all laid out in one long 
hall. Few, however, had been coming to see the show—only 
an occasional lonesome freshman, or a party of children ven- 
turing in from play or the picking of wild flowers to enjoy a 
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moment of awe before the soaring plaster casts of dinosaur 
and glyptodon. 


The speed with which the change was made was the 
first revelation the college was to receive of the important fact 
that with Dr. Kane to think was to act. The move was de- 
cided upon at a meeting of the executive committee on De- 
cember 29. Only ten days earlier the regular winter meeting 
of the trustees had taken place; if Dr. Kane had planned the 
change then he certainly would have proposed it to the Board. 
In the Christmas vacation, apparently, he made his plan, called 
the executive committee together and had it ratified, and in 
the few days remaining before the beginning of the Winter 
Term, got the moving done, so that the students returning to 
college a day or two after New Year went promptly to work in 
their new laboratories and to drill almost as promptly in their 
new gymnasium. 


As a gymnasium, the old armory-museum building 
was less than ideal. But it was made to serve in that capacity 
for seventeen years. It was long and narrow; and its spa- 
ciousness was sadly interrupted by iron posts supporting a 
narrow gallery running all the way around to provide en- 
trance to the upstairs rooms. A large room just off the main 
room on the west side was fitted up as a dressing room. The 
shower baths were improvised affairs of tin. Water for them 
was heated, sometimes, by a big stove. The football and base- 
ball teams dressed there, and found the accommodations a 
considerable improvement over the arrangements in the base- 
ment of Peck Hall that had sufficed for still earlier teams. 
And the new quarters were much nearer the athletic field. 


For gymnastic purposes racks of dumb bells and 
Indian clubs were purchased, a “German horse’, parallel bars, 
flying rings, and some pulley-weight exercisers, and gym 
classes were moved up from the city Y. M. C. A. building, 
where they had been held, much to the dissatisfaction of both 
college and Y. M. C. A., for ten years. The Y. M. C. A. han- 
dled them at first; then Professor Hains took them over, in 
addition to his other duties. For a year or two the basket- 
ball team practised there, and even played its games there. 
But the elongated shape of the room, the small amount of 
space in the gallery for spectators, the danger to life and limb 
in the iron posts supporting the gallery, and the rapidly in- 
creasing capacity of the team to play well enough to attract 
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a good crowd, caused the basketball men in a year or two to 
go back to the Y. M. C. A. 


And the restored gymnasium was not only a gymna- 
sium; it was also a room for public exercises—a larger room 
than the old chapel, and more genuinely a college room than 
the Center Church auditorium or Music Hall. In this ea- 
pacity it was dubbed Assembly Hall. And as Assembly Hall 
it received its first trial at the inauguration of the new presi- 
dent on February 22, 1900. The date had been chosen pretty 
obviously with at least a very strong secondary intention of 
necessitating a truce to the class strife that had made Wash- 
ington’s birthday hideous to Dr. Tuttle and Dr. Burroughs. 
The students suspected the manoeuvre, and grumbled at it; 
but when the time came they behaved themselves respectably. 


Dr. Kane’s inaugural address was entitled, with 
double emphasis, “The Historic Old Fashioned College: Its 
Place and Function in the Educational World.” It was a 
powerful defence of the Wabash type of college, made at a 
time when everything was going the way of the state univer- 
sity and when the college not only was on the defensive, but 
had its back very near the wall. It was not a speech that 
would have been made ten years earlier, nor ten years later. 
Only once in the address does Dr. Kane speak of “the small 
college’—the days were not yet remote when Wabash had 
been big as most of the state institutions, and it was hardly 
decided as yet that her size was to remain relatively small. 
There is no slightest allusion to coeducation, nor to the fact 
that Wabash is for men. There is some praise for the record 
of the college for high scholarship, but only general praise, 
claiming parity for Wabash rather than superiority. The em- 
phasis, now at the beginning as it was to be throughout the 
course of Dr. Kane’s administration, is on the idea that 
Wabash builds character. “The first essential is not that the 
man shall know something,” Dr. Kane says, “but that he shall 
be something; for that matter, that is the last essential as 
well as the first.” And later, “It is not necessary that a col- 
lege be sectarian to meet these demands; it is not necessary 
even, perhaps, that it should be denominational; it is neces- 
sary that it be positively and strongly religious.” Farther 
on, “The question is not so much what is taught and how 
much, but how and by whom.” These are ideas that other men 
hold and have held; but in Dr. Kane’s address they have the 
ring of originality because they so clearly represent his inner- 
most conviction. Whether or not it is now, or was then, a 
particularly impressive speech to read, it was decidedly an im- 
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pressive speech to listen to, as it was delivered by Dr. Kane; 
it was so obviously the pronouncement of a powerful charac- 
ter, who was proposing to throw all his power into working 
out a definite plan for the advancement of the college. There 
arose a general confidence that all would yet be well. 


But the inauguration ceremony was momentous not 
only for the new president’s speech: it was also the occasion 
of the first singing in public of a new college song by Car- 
roll Ragan and Edwin Meade Robinson which has been the 
college song ever since. The glee club sang it; there was a 
very good glee club that year, and they sang the song well. 
Everybody liked it; it was published, and everybody learned 
it. The college had felt the need of a song of its own; and 
two years before prizes had been offered, and had been won, 
for songs written by students. But those prize songs had 
somehow remained unsung. In the same college year—1897- 
98—a freshman from Illinois, Carroll Ragan, had taken a 
principal part in organizing a college band. He had written 
a spirited march for the band, and they had played it a few 
times. The next year he did not return to college, and the 
band languished. But in 1899-1900, he was back again, and 
again interested in the college band and in the glee club. In 
the fall of 1899, he chanced to be talking one day with Ted 
Robinson, a senior, and the most graceful writer then in col- 
lege. They happened upon the subject of the need of a college 
song. Ragan bethought him then of the march he had writ- 
ten for the band two years before. He played it, and Robin- 
son liked it, and undertook to write words for it. The words 
were soon ready, and Ragan had the glee club to learn them. 
They practised the song from time to time and by the date of 
the inauguration were singing it with gusto and aplomb. 
Old Wabash was successfully launched. 


The new song “caught on.” It was played repeated- 
ly at the Panhellenic dance in March. The Wabash recom- 
mended that everybody learn the words at once. Everybody 
did learn the words. Every Wabash man since that time has 
learned them. 
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OLD WABASH 


From the hills of Maine to the Western plain, and where the 
cotton is growing, 

From the gloomy shade of the northern pine to the light of 
the southern seas; 

There’s a name held dear and a color we cheer wherever we 
find it glowing, 

And the tears will rise to our longing eyes as it floats on the 
evening breeze. 

When the day is done, and the western sun is painting in 
flashing glory 

Across the skies with gorgeous dyes the color we love so well; 

We love to sit as the shadows flit and praise it in song and 
story— 

We love to shout ere the light dies out a good old Wabash yell. 


Refrain: 

Our prayers are always thine; 

Our voices and hearts combine 

To sing thy praise when future days 

Shall bring thy name before us; 

When college days are past 

As long as life shall last 

Our greatest joy will be to shout the chorus: 


Chorus: 

Dear Old Wabash, thy loyal sons shall ever love thee, 
And o’er thy classic halls the scarlet flag shall proudly flash. 
Long in our hearts we’ll bear the sweetest memories of thee, 
Long shall we sing thy praises, Old Wabash. 


Music, perhaps, had as much to do with the great 
uprising of college spirit under the Kane administration as 
athletics: in the beginning at least it had more to do with it. 
It was a great thing to have so completely successful a college 
song. Ragan and Robinson might well have said, after old 
Fletcher of Saltoun, that they cared not who taught the 
classes or even who made the touchdowns for the college since 
it had been given to them to write its song. 


But, also, there was the glee club. There had been 
a glee club at the college for more than a decade, reorganized 
each year, its existence, its membership, and its photograph 
duly set down in each successive Ouwiatenon. But it was only 
in the last years of the century, after football had been ex- 
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tinguished, that the glee club became the leading student en- 
terprise of the college. Its rapid rise to prominence was a re- 
sult of its beginning the practice of taking vacation tours. 
Each spring vacation, and, for a time, in the Christmas holi- 
days also, the club would take a “trip.” It would go through 
northern Indiana one year, and the next through southern 
Indiana and perhaps over into Illinois. It was accompanied 
by the Mandolin Club, and as time went on and sophistication 
increased, also by a number of gifted undergraduates who 
could add “specialties” to the program—vocal and instru- 
mental solos, and quartettes, cartoon acts, dramatic sketches, 
any kind of vaudeville available. Later, of course, there had 
to be a jazz orchestra. But at the turn of the century the 
clubs themselves did nearly all of the entertaining. They 
sang well—whether “The Pilgrims’ Chorus” or “Blige the 
Lady ;” and they played well on their mandolins and guitars. 
They performed in churches and school auditoriums and the- 
aters, at county seats and still smaller towns, and also each 
year at Indianapolis; and from the number of return engage- 
ments their manager listed, they must have given much pleas- 
ure. The gay picture of college life they presented was allur- 
ing to many high school boys, who after hearing them sing, 
came to Wabash; to many girls, too, who came later to Wabash 
dances, at least, and perhaps eventually, with some susceptible 
entertainer, to the altar. And invariably the members them- 
selves enjoyed their tours hugely. Enthusiasm for the col- 
lege centered about the glee club more than about the baseball 
team, which was all the college had for a time in the late Nine- 
ties by way of intercollegiate athletics. And when at last, in 
the years after the war, the competition of the movies and the 
radio came to be too strong for any glee club management to 
combat, a value had gone from student life which it has been 
impossible, as yet, to replace. 


But to return to President Kane. Aside from the 
reconversion of the Hovey building into a gymnasium and the 
transfer of the biology departments to South Hall, he did not, 
in the first year of his responsibility for the welfare of the 
college, undertake any considerable innovations. The first 
official action ascribed to him by the Minutes of Faculty is 
that at the first meeting of faculty he attended—on October 
9, 1899—he called upon the professors acting as “class offi- 
cers” of the several classes to meet with him “to settle upon a 
plan for controlling absences and for oversight of the moral 
conditions of the college.”’ And the minutes of succeeding 
faculty minutes are largely taken up with statements of pen- 
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alties imposed on students for infringements of faculty regu- 
lations—particularly the rule against intoxication. There is 
evidence that the first thing needing to be accomplished at 
the college, in Dr. Kane’s opinion, was moral reformation. To 
that end he devised rules and he enforced penalties. And 
within a very few weeks he had establishd in the hearts of the 
undergraduates a conviction that discipline in their college 
was firm. 


But rules and penalties were not his chief reliance 
for stiffening the moral backbone of the college. He was a 
believer in the wholesomeness of athletics. He believed, too, 
in furthering the other “college activities”—the glee club and 
the publications, the Y. M. C. A. and even the fraternities. It 
was entirely reasonable then, and in the Middle West, to see 
in these things not the excessive distraction from study they 
have since come to represent in the eyes of the usual college 
president so much as an outlet for energies that otherwise 
would fiow less into study than into dissipation. Dr. Kane, 
with his disposition always to stress character, wanted for 
Wabash College not less college spirit but more college spirit, 
first of all for its moral effect, and second for the effect it 
might have in increasing the enrollment. Before his first year 
was out he promised the college that in the coming fall it 
would have once more a real football team and a real profes- 
sional coach. And so in the fall of 1900 football was revived. 
The first college intercollegiate game that a Wabash football 
team had played since 1896 was a game with DePauw, at 
Crawfordsville. Wabash won, six to nothing. There could 
have been no better omen. And while there may have been 
more spectacular celebrations at the college, there can never 
have been a more heartfelt noisemaking than was produced by 
the students of 1900 in the old gymnasium immediately after 
that game. The intense new Wabash spirit was born which 
after two or three years of struggle and discouragement was 
to produce a succession of amazingly successful athletic teams. 
The story of these early struggles and of those great teams is 
told in another chapter. But the spirit which nourished them 
affected also, and powerfully, all those other, non-athletic as- 
pects of the college life which are dealt with in this chapter. 


The same college year that saw football revived saw 
also great innovations in the curriculum. The first step was 
the abandonment by the college of the Bachelor of Science 
and the Bachelor of Philosophy degrees and the decision to 
grant the one degree of Bachelor of Arts to all its future grad- 
uates. By a vote of seven to five, the faculty recommended 
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this change to the Board of Trustees, who adopted it. Under 
the old three degree system, nearly all the courses that any 
student took were courses that he was required to take. There 
were very few “electives.” But now electives, for every stu- 
dent, necessarily became more numerous. To avoid hopeless 
confusion it was necessary for the college to take its second 
step—to adopt the “credit” as the unit of undergraduate ac- 
complishment. One hour a week for a term was one credit. 
Since all courses were four hour courses, and there were 
three terms in a year, and four courses were deemed to be the 
normal number for any student to carry at a time, it followed 
that forty-eight credits was the normal achievement for the 
college year. One hundred and eighty-eight credits were re- 
quired for graduation—the senior was let off from one course 
in his last term. 


Of these 188 hours for graduation, 84 were abso- 
lutely free electives, and 104 were prescribed. So it was set 
down in the catalogue. But of the 104 hours prescribed, only 
o4 hours were specifically prescribed: the remaining 70 hours 
were made up of the general requirement of 36 hours of for- 
eign language, 24 hours of natural science, and 12 hours of 
history or economics. Freshman English, freshman mathe- 
matics, and senior philosophy were the only three courses in 
college that were absolutely unavoidable. There was, how- 
ever, the additional requirement that one of the three college 
courses in foreign language should be in an ancient language; 
which for a time operated as a requirement, practically, of 
freshman Latin. 


The object of this new schedule was to attract to 
the college the graduate of the commissioned high school. Be- 
fore it was adopted he could, on the strength solely of his 
high school diploma, enter Indiana University or Purdue as 
a full freshman, but could enter Wabash only as a preparatory 
student, unless he had a degree of preparation in Latin and 
Greek, or Latin and German, which he was practically certain 
not to have; and he must make up the deficiencies in his prep- 
aration—as well as carry a full college schedule—before he 
could graduate. Now he could enter Wabash, too, as a full 
freshman, without examination; and if he still had to make 
up specific deficiencies which the college found in his prepara- 
tion, he could get college credit for this work instead of doing 
it in addition to his college work. As a part of the plan, the 
preparatory department, as such, was discontinued; though 
most of the courses which had made up its curriculum con- 
tinued to be taught in the college for the benefit of men ad- 
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mitted as freshmen under the new dispensation with less 
than the three years of language or the three years of mathe- 
matics that they were supposed as graduates of commissioned 
high schools to have taken. 


The new plan did not pass the faculty without a 
long and arduous struggle. Throughout the winter of 1900- 
1901 it was worked over, and fought over, both in faculty 
meetings and in the sessions of the Committee on the Curricu- 
lum. This committee was made up of Dr. Kane, chairman— 
he was ex-officio chairman of every faculty committee—Pro- 
fessor Campbell, vice chairman, and Professors McLain, Mil- 
ford, Thomas, and Bodine. Out of these discussions, in com- 
mittee and in faculty, came a division of the faculty into two 
warring camps. It was much the most pronounced and the 
bitterest dissension that has ever arisen at Wabash; and it 
lasted throughout the administration of President Kane and 
into that of his successor. To the protagonists, on the one 
side and the other, it was exhausting; it can hardly be doubted 
that it impaired the health of these men, and shortened their 
lives. To the college it is hard to see that it wrought any in- 
jury. While the division raged the college flourished. 


To write a just account of this faculty schism is 
even now, thirty years after it began, no easy task. Such an 
account must be attempted, however, in a book that proposes 
to tell the history of the college. Before it had played itself 
out, there had entered into the long quarrel a personal bitter- 
ness that was out of proportion to any specific matters of col- 
lege policy coming up for discussion. But in the beginning, 
certainly, it was a difference between two clean cut and di- 
rectly opposed views of the function of the college. Both were 
wholly creditable views, and each view was held by its de- 
fenders with all the fervor with which a religious or a political 
faith can be held. And to the very end, though it might at 
times bear the surface appearance of a stubborn and unrea- 
soning magnification of personal dislikes, this uphappy rift 
was dignified by the depth of educational philosophy to which 
it went down. 


Fundamentally, it was an opposition not peculiar 
to Wabash. It was the opposition of the old college educa- 
tion and the new, of the classics and the sciences, of Arnold 
and Huxley, of the purely liberal education and the education 
that professed to be none the less liberal for that it was imme- 
diately practical too. It was the education that old wisdom 
prescribed for men against the education that men demanded. 
In the Middle West, in 1901, the side of the classics was fated 
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to lose. It lost at Wabash, later than at nearly any other 
midwestern college or university, and less abjectly, but defi- 
nitely and so far as has yet appeared, permanently. The 
quarrel was after the event, not before it. The defenders of 
the classics have never regained the position they lost in the 
votes in committee and faculty in that winter of 1900-1901. 
But they rallied to guard vigilantly, for four years, what they 
had saved from that defeat—the requirement for graduation 
of one year of work of a college grade in an ancient language, 
to influence as powerfully as they could the spirit of the new 
curricular regulations, since they had not the votes to change 
the regulations, and to look with an extremely suspicious and 
generally hostile eye on any proposal that emanated from the 
party opposed to them. And since the president himself was 
from the first to last with this other party, and they with him, 
the defenders of the classics were in persistent and open op- 
position to the administration of the college. They were 
called. by their opponents, with some reason, the “obstruction- 
ists.” And they kept on obstructing. 


It was a difficult situation. 


To the casual spectator, particularly to the casual 
spectator who was a business executive, the difficulty might 
seem very easily resolvable. “Throw out the obstructors, and 
go ahead,” he could prescribe. And for a time, apparently 
such a procedure was contemplated. But it was not carried 
out—probably could not have been carried out. The obstruc- 
tors were half the faculty; and in general they were the older 
and the more firmly rooted half. They had many and strong 
friends in the town, among the alumni, on the Board of 
Trustees. Some of these friends might deplore the policy of 
obstruction, but few of them were likely to approve of radical 
action against it. As against these established connections, 
the new administration and the new curriculum had the dis- 
advantage of being in their experimental stages. But by 
June, 1904, the enrollment had greatly increased, the athletic 
teams had delighted the alumni with a series of astonishing 
victories, and the prospects were bright for still further accre- 
tions of prestige in the college year to come. In that situation, 
President Kane made a statement to the Board in its regular 
semi-annual meeting in that month concerning faculty dis- 
cord, and the disposition of a part of the faculty not to co- 
operate in the carrying out of decisions regularly adopted by 
faculty vote or administrative decision. The President—who 
was also President of the Board—then left the chair and the 
room; and the trustees, with Mr. C. B. Landis presiding, dis- 
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cussed the situation long and earnestly. The outcome of the 
discussion was the passage of the following set of Resolu- 
tions, and of a motion that a copy of them be mailed to every 
member of faculty: 


“Whereas the attention of the Board has been 
called to the existence of some dissatisfaction on the part of 
some members of the faculty with certain features of the 
administration of the college, to which the Board has given 
attention, and 


“Whereas it is believed by the Board that no mem- 
ber of the faculty is wanting in sincere loyalty to the college 
or desire for its prosperity, and that none of the matters to 
which reference has been made are of such gravity as to re- 
quire any further investigation or action on its part, but that 
the occasion is one that will justify a reminder of the prin- 
ciples which must animate and govern all those connected 
with the college, the Board thinks it well to say this much: 


“The prosperity of the college demands that there 
shall be unity and harmony in its government and administra- 
tion, that the authority of the President shall be respected 
by all, and that there shall be cordial and mutual confidence 
and cooperation among the members of the faculty. To this 
end it is indispensable that decisions reached by the faculty 
after discussion shall stand and be treated as the act of all 
and be upheld by all and that its proceedings shall be held 
in strict confidence and not be the subject of consequent crit- 
icism. 

“We express our entire confidence in the wisdom and 
ability of the President, and assure him of the cordial sup- 
port of the Board in the discharge of his difficult duties in 
the administration of the affairs of the college.” 


These resolutions did not replace discord with har- 
mony; perhaps nobody had been able to expect that they 
would. The resolutions, however, were a definite promise of 
trustee support of the policies of the administration party; 
and encouraged by this promise, the administration party 
proceeded in the next college year to a renewed offensive 
against the classicists. They proposed that the requirement 
of ancient language for graduation be reduced by one year: 
that in place of requiring every student to take Freshman 
Latin (or Freshman Greek), every student in the future should 
be held only for the college entrance requirement in Latin— 
that a man could graduate henceforth who had read Caesar 
and Cicero and Virgil without having to read also Livy and 
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Horace. The matter came to a vote on January 10, 1905. 
Twelve men constituted the teaching force of the faculty 
then, and all twelve were present. Six of them voted for the 
new regulation: Thomas, Bodine, Garner, Kent, Cragwall and 
Hains. These men were the heads of the four science depart- 
ments, and of mathematics, and an instructor in languages. 
The other six were well understood to be opposed to the regu- 
lation, but only four of them voted against it: McLain, King, 
Osborne, and Tuttle. Kingery and Milford did not vote, 
though Kingery requested and obtained the privilege of hav- 
ing his name recorded in the faculty minutes as in opposition. 
It was not worth while to make the vote six to six, since a de- 
ciding vote by President Kane was certain to be on the side 
of the scientists. | 


Though this was a crucial vote, it does not exactly 
represent the alignment that persisted through the long con- 
flict. Professor Bodine, for instance, was for most purposes, 
a member of the opposition; and Professor Osborne was at 
some points in sympathy with the scientists. The solid blocks 
of inveterately opposed protagonists were on the one side 
President Kane, and Professors Thomas and Garner, and on 
the other side Professors Tuttle, King, Kingery, and Milford. 
The bitterness between these groups was extreme. Members 
of the one faction could for much of the time scarcely be said 
to be on speaking terms with members of the other faction. 
Faculty committees had to be, and were, made up solidly from 
the one party or the other. A mixed committee could have 
made no progress. The committees with important responsi- 
bilities were made up from the scientific faction, those with 
routine or perfunctory duties from the classicists. Faculty 
meetings were held irregularly, as often, apparently, as was 
absolutely necessary for the transaction of business and no 
oftener. The average interval was about one month, in place 
of one week as in Dr. Burroughs’s time, or two weeks as 
under Dr. Mackintosh and Dr. Hopkins. But in the spring 
of 1902, and again in the fall of 1903, there was no meeting 
of faculty for nearly three months. And other extended in- 
tervals occur, balanced by other instances in which three 
meetings in a single week would be necessary in order to dis- 
pose of accumulated, or highly contentious, business. 


The feud in the faculty naturally had its echoes in 
undergraduate partisanship. Not alone individual students 
but whole fraternities came to be counted as on this side of 
the contention or that. The situation was aggravated by a 
continuation into the Kane administration of the intense de- 
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partmentalism of which Dr. Burroughs had bitterly com- 
plained. On the campus it was hardly so important or so 
well known that a particular student was a senior or a sopho- 
more, a Delta Tau or a Phi Gam, as that he was Garner’s man 
or Tuttle’s man, or Milford’s or Thomas’s. And the alumni 
were divided. Each year there was a strenuous contest in the 
election of an alumni trustee. Always the vote was close; and 
in one year, 1901, it was an exact tie, and it was the Board 
which chose as alumni trustee neither of the contending 
champions, but instead Congressman C. B. Landis, ’83, of 
Delphi. 

And yet, in spite of all obstruction and noncoopera- 
tion and distraction, the college moved, and with constant 
acceleration. Professors taught their classes, students per- 
formed their laboratory experiments, the football teams made 
their tackles, and the Mandolin Club plunked their instru- 
ments, all with something of the same intense energy that 
Professor Thomas and Professor Tuttle would throw into a 
debate over a question of curriculum or entrance requirements. 
The difference between a middlewestern college and an Italian 
city state may be too great to permit of a serious comparison 
between an example of the one and an example of the other. 
But if it is made in a spirit somewhat short of entire serious- 
ness, there may be something illuminating in the suggestion 
that the Wabash of Dr. Kane was rather like the Florence of 
the early Renaissance: as Florence shone most brilliantly 
when her internal dissensions raged most fiercely, so Wabash 
not only gained most rapidly on her academic rivals but won 
her most notable victories at football in the very year in which 
the purposes of her members were least harmonious. 


But to go back for a time to the year 1901. The 
college year of 1900-1901, we have said, was important for 
the revival of football and the beginning of the great curricu- 
lar war. The autumn of the year 1901 saw the introduction 
of two very important newcomers into the faculty, of both 
of whom something has already been said: Professor Crag- 
wall and Professor Garner. Professor Garner arrived sud- 
denly, in the middle of the fall term; and Professor Cragwall 
antedates him on the faculty roll, since he had been engaged 
in the preceding spring, and entered upon his duties, as pro- 
fessor of mathematics, at the beginning of the college year. 


A change in the mathematics department had been 
foreseen, for some time—at least since the resignation of Dr. 
Burroughs. Of Professor Studley’s distinction as a scholar 
there had never been any question, nor of the fineness of his 
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character. But rightly or wrongly the opinion had been 
formed, and had solidified and spread until it was general 
among students and young alumni, that his standards of 
student accomplishments were quite impossibly high. His 
name had become the name of a bogy, with which prospective 
students were frightened away from the doors of the college; 
and with which actual, or at least presumed, students were 
hypnotized into a persuasion that mathematics was a science 
forever denied to them, and so into desertion of the college 
after they had entered it. Professor Studley, therefore, was 
persuaded to resign; and for his successor President Kane 
turned to a section of the country never before represented 
in the Wabash faculty, but strongly associated in the general 
mind with an amenity that was at some points the opposite 
of Professor Studley’s puritanical sternness. And so, in a 
happy hour for nearly thirty years of Wabash men, Dr. Kane 
got hold of “Craggy.” 


Jasper Asaph Cragwall, for “Craggy” is indeed he 
by the evidence of baptismal record and official roll, was a 
Tennessean by birth, and a graduate, in 1886, of Vanderbilt 
University. It was an engineering degree that he received, 
and for five years after his graduation he worked as a civil 
engineer on the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis rail- 
road. Then, having come of forebears who were teachers, he 
decided that teaching was what he himself wanted to do. In 
1895 he became head of the teaching of mathematics in the 
Nashville high school. He held that position until he came 
to Wabash; but also he renewed his connection with Vander- 
bilt, where he did graduate work in mathematics and physics, 
taking a master’s degree, and was put in charge of some of 
the university’s laboratory work in physics. 


At Wabash, he was from the beginning a very suc- 
cessful teacher of mathematics. He had great skill at lighten- 
ing quadratic equations with lucid and humorous analogy. 
But more than of almost any other professor Wabash has 
had it is to be said of him that he powerfully affected the col- 
lege outside of his classroom. Of this exercise of influence 
there were to be many aspects. Three of these will be con- 
sidered here, because they were fundamental and because they 
became apparent almost immediately after his arrival. In the 
first place, he was an enthusiast for athletics. He was inter- 
ested in knowing all about the athletes and the teams in a 
direct and intimate fashion quite different from the detached 
and rather dubious approval of athletic effort that was then 
the usual attitude of the professor. In the second place he 
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was a persistent and persuasive advocate of good manners in 
athletics. He worked year after year to improve the treat- 
ment accorded the teams that came to Crawfordsville for 
games, and to heighten the standards of sportsmanship of the 
Wabash teams and their supporters. He saw to it that Wabash 
at least kept pace with the colleges around her in the consid- 
erable refinement of the spirit of athletic competition that has 
taken place since the riotous days of the Nineties. Then, he 
brought to Wabash a way of getting on easy and friendly 
terms with students. He did not stand much on his profes- 
sorial dignity. And his friendliness was not alone, nor even 
very especially, toward the student who was taking many 
courses in mathematics, or toward the studious man, or the 
urbane man, or the prominent man—it went out to all. The 
college became much more democratic after his arrival than it 
had been in the Nineties; and though doubtless there were 
other forces working in the same direction, it would be hard 
for any one who was in Wabash in the early years of the cen- 
tury to believe anything else than that “Craggy’s” personal 
influence had much to do with the change. 


When in the later years of his active connection 
with the work of the college, ill health settled upon him, and 
constant pain, alumni and undergraduates, casting about for 
a phrase expressive of their sympathy and affection, began 
to call him the Grand Old Man of Wabash. Through all pain 
Craggy has remained so youthful spirited as to make “Old” 
seem hardly an appropriate epithet; and “Grand”, too, in so 
far as it suggests remoteness and chilliness, is less than the 
exact word. But exact or inexact, the title has always been 
intended as a very high and very heartfelt compliment; and 
so for one whole generation of Wabash men Professor J. A. 
Cragwall is firmly established as the Grand Old Man. 


James Bert Garner, the second of the 1901 accessions 
to the faculty, was a Wabash man, a graduate with the Class of 
1893. He had developed a passion for chemistry under Pro- 
fessor Alexander Smith, and after graduating he stayed two 
years at the college as an assistant in chemistry. Then he 
went back to Professor Smith at the University of Chicago, 
and took his doctorate there, with brilliant success, in 1897. 
He returned to Wabash after several years of teaching at the 
Bradley Institute, of Peoria. He began at once to produce 
chemists, a process he continued, with very great success, until 
1914, when he left Wabash to work in the Mellon Institute, at 
Pittsburgh. Of all the men who have taught at Wabash, Pro- 
fessor Garner was probably the most completely “depart- 
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mentalist.” His idea of the function of the college was, flatly, 
that it should develop specialists. He had his men and he 
proposed to make good chemists of them—and did. He as- 
sumed that it was similarly the intention and the duty of 
every other head of a department to brand as his own as many 
freshmen or sophomores as he could lay hands on, and bring 
them up to Commencement Day prepared as thoroughly and 
as definitely as possible to be botanists or English teachers, 
graduate students of Greek or graduate students of zoology. 
These views, of course, threw him into violent antagonism with 
the “classical” group of the faculty: he wanted the road 
cleared for maximum specialization; they fought to keep in 
the curriculum every possible hour of required “liberalizing” 
study. From the beginning Professor Garner was a hench- 
man of the administrative party. And he was a stout com- 
batant. 


Professor Garner was an indefatigable worker. Aside 
from finding a good deal of time for intra-faculty polemics, he 
was superintendent of the Sunday school of the Methodist 
Church, he was a city health officer of unusual activity and 
efficiency, and he worked hard in local option fights against 
liquor. But especially he radiated energy in his laboratory 
and his lecture room. His standards of performance were 
high. He expected much from his men, and, by wheedling and 
by driving, but especially by automatically infecting them 
with something of his own furious interest in chemistry, he 
got much from them. An able group of Wabash alumni is that 
made up of men who in their undergraduate days and ever 
since then have been proud to be known as “Garner’s men.” 


Unquestionably the outstanding figure in the fac- 
ulty during the Kane administration was Mason B. Thomas, 
professor of botany. Under Burroughs he had had little 
opportunity to demonstrate his executive abilities; he was too 
young, and his ideas, perhaps, not enough in accord with the 
ideas that then predominated. One great responsibility out- 
side the classroom had been placed upon him, and he had ear- 
ried it energetically and well: he had been charged with the 
general oversight of the college grounds and buildings. But 
his faculty assignments were unimportant, and they remained 
so during Dr. Kane’s first year. At the beginning of the next 
year, however, he was made chairman of the committee on 
athletics; and this position he retained. The revival of ath- 
letics at Wabash, thus, was directly under his auspices; and 
it has always been a matter of general opinion that much of 
the credit for it was directly due to him. In the following 
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years President Kane placed him now on this committee and 
now on that, always on a committee in whose field it was 
proposed to make some innovation. He was on the curriculum 
committee when the new requirements for graduation were be- 
ing framed, on the religious organizations committee when it 
came to seem desirable to breathe new life into a moribund 
college Y. M. C. A. And in 1905 he was appointed Dean, an 
office established, or reestablished, in 1904, and held for one 
year by Professor Bodine. 

In short, Professor Thomas was always at the focal 
point of activity in college affairs. And the tasks he under- 
took went beyond the jurisdiction of office or committee. Con- 
stantly he was cooperating with a group of students to estab- 
lish some society or some “tradition” for the enrichment of 
college life; or with some group of alumni to get desirable 
students for the college from a new field. And constantly he 
was the adviser of President Kane in the shaping of admin- 
istrative measures. In addition to all these responsibilities he 
carried a full load of teaching, and, until 1905, without the 
assistance of any second man in his department. He taught 
in those years, too, with even more brilliant success than in 
the Nineties. Each year he sent to graduate school, generally 
to Cornell, at least one man, and often several men, who were 
themselves to make fine records as general botanists, as plant 
pathologists, or as experts in forestry. Much of the time he 
was in severe pain from an old knee injury that had never 
healed. And all that he did he did in the face of unsparing 
criticism from one half of the faculty, and from an almost 
equal proportion of the alumni and of the undergraduates. 

It was an amazing achievement. Taken in connec- 
tion with the rapid growth of the college in those years it 
establishes for Professor Thomas a position beyond question 
as one of the most important of the builders of Wabash Col- 
lege. 

As some measure of reward for his labors there came 
to Professor Thomas in his lifetime, along with bitter opposi- 
tion, much appreciation of what he was doing. Most pleasing 
to a professor, perhaps, as it is sometimes said by educators, 
rightly or wrongly, to be most significant, is undergraduate 
appreciation. Of appreciation of Professor Thomas from this 
quarter, a good example is the leading editorial in the “Com- 
mencement Number,” of The Wabash, published in June 1906 
by the senior class. It is entitled “The Man Who Does Things.” 


“There is one of the professors in Wabash College 
whose exertions for the good of the school and for the benefit 
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of the students are so well known that, in proposing a toast to 
him in this our last issue, we need not name him more defi- 
nitely than to say ‘The Man Who Does Things.’ We all rejoice 
at our present athletic prowess, our splendid equipment and 
good system of management,—the policy which has built up 
this system originated with our genial professor. It has been a 
great source of congratulation that the student sentiment and 
traditions have been fostered and added to in the last few 
years,—we would call to your attention the man who has built 
up new traditions and kept old ones from dying. We point 
with pride to the various memorials which make our campus 
beautiful, many of which have been given on his solicitation. 
We might enumerate a large number of student organizations 
which have been successfully reorganized on plans laid down 
by him; we might call your attention to the fact that his de- 
partment enjoys a popularity unprecedented, and we might 
even be so bold as to assert that the wonderful growth of the 
college in the last few years is more to be attributed to him 
than to any other one person. We conclude by proposing the 
toast—‘The Man Who Does Things.’ ” 


Indeed many things were done in the administration 
of President Kane, and they made Wabash, in ways difficult or 
impossible to describe accurately, a different place from the 
Wabash of the nineteenth century. Most important, perhaps, 
was the doing away with the preparatory department and the 
direct admission of high school graduates. Somewhat the same 
classes of men came to college as formerly, but men differently 
trained. Also revolutionary were the changes in the curriculum 
and the revival and the stimulation of athletics. And the 
change was accented by the coming of death to some of the 
men who had made the college in earlier generations, and who 
had lived on into the twentieth century as strong links binding 
the college to its past. 


The first of these to depart was Alexander Thomson. 
He was indeed a link with the past. When he retired from 
the Board in 1899 he had been a trustee continuously for 55 
years. For twenty-five years of that time, 1864-91, he had been 
treasurer. Two of his brothers had been founders of the col- 
lege, and a third for many years its professor of Latin. He 
was, aS a minute of the trustees records, “the last of a noble 
family of brothers to go.” Students had not come to know him 
well, for his office was always down town, in the Fisher Build- 
ing, in connection with the offices of Thomson and Ristine, the 
legal firm in which he was a partner. But he had had many 
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friends; and much of the college endowment had been obtained 
through these connections of his. 


The next to go was President-Emeritus Joseph F. 
Tuttle. When he resigned in 1892, Dr. Tuttle had by no means 
ceased to serve the college. He lived on for nine years in his 
home on College Hill; and nearly every Monday morning in 
that time he came over to Chapel, took the chair on the plat- 
form that was always reserved for him, and conducted the 
service. Also in these years, as in the three decades of his 
own administration, students of Wabash were privileged to 
have impressed forever on their memories those verses and 
phrases from the Bible which were the good Doctor’s favor- 
ites: “That we may lead a quiet life in all godliness and hon- 
esty ;” “Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me;” and when he was preaching patriotism, as 
he did very often, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusa- 
lem above my chief joy.” 


In these last years of his life Dr. Tuttle was one of 
the finest looking old men imaginable. His beard and his hair 
had turned a beautiful silvery white; his complexion was clear 
and ruddy. His wide mouth, his good nose, his wide spaced 
eyes, showed strength as always they had shown it, but they 
were informed now continuously with an expression perfectly 
benevolent and sunny. There was no student in those last 
years so irreverent nor so shallow as not to be moved by the 
sight of the noble old man walking slowly along a campus 
path, or smiling down benignantly from the chapel platform. 
He died, at the age of eighty-three, on June 8, 1901. 


On September 7, 1904, Professor Campbell died. He 
continued the full load of teaching which he had first begun in 
1849 through the fall term of 1902. His physics classes then 
were taken over by Professor Norton Adams Kent, a Yale man 
and a Johns Hopkins Ph.D., who came out from New England 
to teach at Wabash for three years; but Professor Campbell 
continued to the end to teach Astronomy. He had come to Wa- 
bash from his early home in Salem, in 1844, and had graduated 
in 1848. Through all his years at the college he had been a 
leader, for much of the time the most important force on the 
faculty in the management of college affairs. And he was the 
man most widely known outside the college walls. He had been 
an elder for many years of old Center Church, and in other 
ways one of the most active citizens of Crawfordsville. But 
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his main interest was always in the rapidly advancing science 
of physics and in his classroom. As a teacher he was humorous 
and friendly and urbane but also enthusiastic and stimulating, 
winning the affection as well as the respect of all the long 
succession of classes that he taught. To the last he went about 
with a firm and rapid step, whistling like a boy, delighting 
in his garden, his friends, his work, and his family. 


For forty-nine years Professor Campbell, though not 
a trustee, had served as Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
He was succeeded in the office by Theodore H. Ristine. Besides 
Campbell and Thomson and Tuttle, the Board of Trustees lost 
in this period, by resignation, Mr. William S. Hubbard of 
Indianapolis, General John C. Black of Chicago, and Captain 
Robert E. Bryant of Crawfordsville, and by death Dr. Charles 
Hutchinson, Judge William A. Woods, Thornton D. Fyffe, and 
Simon Yandes. 


Of these men, Dr. Hutchinson, a lovable old minister 
of New Albany, had been an active trustee for thirty-six years. 
Captain Bryant had been a wise and serviceable local member 
of the Board and of the Executive Committee for eighteen 
years. Thornton Fyffe was an alumnus, of the Class of ’75, a 
minister in the Crawfordsville presbytery, in which in the 
course of his life he served a number of churches. He had been 
a hard worker in raising money for the college in hours of 
need ; and in recognition of his loyal service he had been elected 
to the Board by the alumni. William A. Woods had graduated 
from Wabash in 1859, and had become a universally respected 
United States Circuit Judge, one of the most distinguished of 
the sons of the college. He had been a very active trustee for 
more than twenty years. The minutes of the trustees pay 
tribute to his wisdom in counsel and to the fact that his name 
was “a tower of strength” in commending to the public the 
decisions of the Board. 


On October 5, 1903, Simon Yandes died. Mr. Yandes 
had given to the college, in times of pressing need, sums 
amounting in all to $150,000. His name is kept fresh in the 
minds of friends of Wabash by the Yandes Library, and also 
by the Yandes chair of the English Language and Literature. 
He had been a trustee for two years in the sixties, and again 
from 1891 to his death. He was a faithful attendant on Board 
meetings to the end. Mr. Yandes was not merely a rich man, 
but a very remarkable, and a very fine, character. He had 
been born in Pennsylvania of Scotch-Irish and German fore- 
bears, in 1816, and had been brought to Indianapolis by his 
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family in 1821, the year the city was first laid out. He had 
lived in Indianapolis all the remaining eighty-two years of 
his life. After one year at Indiana University and much pri- 
vate teaching, he had gone to Harvard Law School, from which 
he graduated in 1839; and he had long kept up a correspond- 
ence with Justice Story who had taught him there. After re- 
counting these and other facts of his life, the minute of the 
trustees on his death, written apparently by Mr. H. J. Milli- 
gan, continues: “Simon Yandes never married, he never went 
into society, and he lived to a large extent the life of a recluse; 
and yet he was in close touch with current affairs. He lived 
the intellectual life, but his intellect was under the dominion 
of his faith, and he was chary of any intellectual excursions 
which might tend to lead him away from his settled religious 
convictions. He read widely and thought much. He combined 
the most rigid practicality with the highest idealism. If you 
went to his room (he lived in but one) he talked little of busi- 
ness, seldom of himself; but he discoursed upon philosophy, 
religion, public affairs, and current events. He was never seen 
at a playhouse, but he was dramatic. In speech he used the 
epigram. His sayings were pungent and full of wisdom. He 
was companionable, and had a fine play of wit and a strong 
sense of humor. He was cheerful, though not gay. He was 
retiring, though courageous. He faced all the events of life 
and the approach of death with a calm imperturbability.” 

Great as was the loss to the college in its depriva- 
tion of the counsel of these men, that loss was made up by 
the new men who were selected to fill the vacant places. Of 
these new men Finley P. Mount, James P. Goodrich, and Eben 
H. Wolcott are still active members of the Board. The others, 
most of whom remained on the Board for from fifteen to thirty 
years, were 8S. C. Stimson of Terre Haute, Harry Joseph Milli- 
gan of Indianapolis, Dr. George Hall of Chicago, Otto Gres- 
ham of Chicago, Thomas R. Marshall, the Reverend Dr. Owen 
D. Odell of Indianapolis, and Dr. Wilmer Christian of Indian- 
apolis. All of these were men of force, who were destined to 
make an impression, each in his own way, on the character of 
the college. Two of them, Harry J. Milligan, from 1906 to 
1916, and Governor Goodrich, from 1924 to the present, were 
to be presidents of the corporation. 


These trustees of the early years of the century were 
privileged to see the college in nearly very respect obviously 
improving and advancing. But there was one vastly important 
respect in which very little progress was made: the endowment 
fund was not increased. The largest gift made to the college 
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in this time was $10,000 from Mrs. Electa Thornton, of Cin- 
cinnati, for the purpose of building an official home for the 
president on the lot, the old Hovey lot, at the top of College 
Hill on the south side of Wabash Avenue, which was bought, 
in part, with $5,000 which had been given in 1898 by Mrs. 
Harriet Jones of Chicago. Then there was a gift of $1,000 
from President M. E. Ingalls of the Big Four railroad for the 
improvement of Philistine Field. It became Ingalls Field. For 
the rest, donations were small, and were made mainly by more 
immediate friends of the college to meet deficits or to cover 
extraordinary and unavoidable expenses. Of these donations, 
some of the most fruitful were sums amounting to well over a 
thousand dollars gathered by Professor Kent for the purchase 
of equipment sadly needed in the physics laboratory. 


The president’s house was the one new building of 
the era. It was built in 1900 and 1901, and was occupied 
through the rest of his life by Dr. Kane and his family. Dr. 
Mackintosh lived in it, too, for the first half of his tenure of 
the presidency. But fine looking as it is, it is large for the 
purposes of a modern family, and inconveniently arranged for 
family life. And so it has been occupied, since Dr. Mackintosh 
left it, by the Sigma Chi fraternity; it makes an admirable 
fraternity house. 


To make way for the new structure, the old Hovey 
cottage was removed to a lot west of Forest Hall, on the drive 
leading to Crawford Street. In the last few years it has been 
thoroughly refinished, and it is occupied now by Professor 
Gronert. Its original occupant on the new site was Harry 
Lebo. Mr. Lebo first came to the college as superintendent of 
its grounds and buildings in the fall of 1900. And now after 
thirty-two years, he still occupies the position. The college 
has not had a more faithful nor a more honorable servant. His 
expertness at plumbing, at heating, at nearly all the building 
crafts, has saved the college thousands of dollars; and his 
salty repartee has made him one of the personages of the 
campus. He lives now in Kingery Hall, at the southwest cor- 
ner of the campus, near the boiler house which he has so long 
and so ably commanded. 


While the endowment fund stood still, prices of 
commodities went up. And the families of professors struggled 
to get along on stipends still at the figures to which they had 
been reduced in the later nineties. Classes were constantly be- 
coming bigger, and yet it was impossible except in the one or 
two most pressing cases to restore the assistants that the de- 
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partments had had in the decade preceding. One or two addi- 
tions to personnel were made possible by mounting receipts 
from tuition. But the financial situation was very difficult; 
and the difficulty was to go over as a heritage to the next 
administration. It was not, perhaps, for lack of arduous and 
intelligent effort that the stringency continued so long. And 
when more money eventually came to the college, some of the 
credit for obtaining it should doubtless go to the lean years 
in which the college had been so built up as to become attrac- 
tive to benefactors. 


There was staunch support in the Board of Trustees 
for the policies of the administration. Two or three votes were 
commonly cast in opposition, but rarely more than that. Under 
these circumstances, and with the faculty evenly and stren- 
uously divided, matters were referred to the Board from time 
to time, and were settled by them, which ordinarily would 
have been regarded as distinctly in the province of the faculty. 
It was so with the curricular scheme that was enthusiastically 
proclaimed for some years as “The Wabash Plan.” This was 
a scheme to eliminate one year from the process of training 
for a profession in college and graduate school, by permitting 
a man to enter a professional or technical school at the end of 
his junior year in college, and then granting him his bachelor’s 
degree at Wabash at the end of his first year of graduate work. 
In those prosperous times there were jobs enough waiting for 
professionally trained men; and there was much deploring in 
the press and on the platform of the length of the years of 
study intervening between ambitious young men and these 
lucrative positions. A problem seemed to exist; and “The Wa- 
bash Plan” was devised to solve it. It was not devised by the 
faculty. In the fall of 1903 the faculty met on September 14, 
and only once again on December 4, before the New Year; 
and in the minutes of faculty it is not recorded that anything 
was said in either of these meetings about “The Wabash Plan.” 


But to the trustees, at the semi-annual meeting of 
the Board, in December 15, 1903, the Plan was presented, by 
the President. It was discussed at length, and the motion 
was made and seconded to adopt it. But the trustees decided 
to postpone voting until a special meeting, to be held on De- 
cember 29. At this meeting two members of faculty, Professor 
Cragwall and Garner, appeared in the morning to advocate 
the Plan, and three in the afternoon, Professors King, Kingery 
and Tuttle, to oppose it. Then the vote was taken, and the 
Plan, amended slightly, was adopted, with only three votes in 
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opposition. Later a list of graduate schools was approved for 
the purposes of the working of the Plan. This action too was 
taken not by the faculty, but by the trustees. The faculty were 
directed to draw up schedules of study for the three-year 
course: all the studies to be strictly “cultural.” The sched- 
ules were prepared, and the Plan was strongly commended 
to the attention of prospective students and their parents, in 
the catalog and elsewhere. A few students took advantage 
of the three year scheme, and returned duly at the end of the 
first year of special study to take their A. B.’s. But there were 
never in any year more than two or three of such graduates. 
The space devoted to the Plan in the catalog grew less year 
by year, and after a decade had passed it was quietly dropped 
from view. 


Doubtless the celebrated Plan attracted to the col- 
lege in its day or helped to attract, more students than the 
number who eventually took advantage of its provisions. For 
student life at Wabash in those days was delightful, more so 
in some ways than in earlier or later years; and many a man 
who came to stay three years ended by staying four. It was 
of living in England in the opening years of the French Revo- 
lution that Wordsworth made his memorable remark— 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


As a literal account of the feelings of any considerable num- 
ber of young Englishmen of 1789, this is no doubt extravagant 
language. It is probably at least no more extravagant when 
applied to the young men who were privileged to be at Wa- 
bash in the era of President Kane. For those were thrilling 
days. Unquestionably the chief source of thrill was the amaz- 
ing success of the Wabash athletic teams. No bookish senior 
then with chest so thin, with spectacles so thick, with shoul- 
ders so rounded, that he could not feel himself a very Ajax 
while the “Little Giant” teams that represented him marched 
up and down the land exhibiting brilliant and persistent 
prowess. Even the idle and the unambitious, the society man 
and the bar fly, were lifted at times into living, vicariously at 
least, the brave and the energetic life. 

In an atmosphere so vigorous it was natural that 
class fighting should grow worse instead of better. And it did. 
The Ninety classes, except perhaps for a tussle at the begin- 
ning of the year, had confined their battles to the Twenty-sec- 
ond of February. But for the fighting spirit of Little Giant 
days, the Twenty-second provided less than adequate scope. 
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There came to be vigorous fighting also in December, in the 
lull between the football and the basketball seasons. There 
was more September fighting. And, especially, the February 
campaign opened earlier each year. In 1904, it opened on Feb- 
ruary 7. And the manner of fighting became more varied and 
more destructive. A procedure very popular for a time was to 
start a battle in chapel, where the freshmen were seated im- 
mediately behind the sophomores. As the last word of the 
service was pronounced, a hymn book would be thrown. Imme- 
diately the air would be filled with hymn books and also with 
class yells, brief and pointed; such as 


“Rip! Zip! Zoom! Boar! 
One, Nine, Naught, Four!” 
or | 
“Ki Yi! Ki Yi! Ki Yi! Ki Yix! 
One! Nine! Naught! Six!” 


The freshmen then would betake themselves to the far end of 
the second fioor corridor in Center Hall, and line up solidly 
abreast across the narrow corridor, their football men in the 
front rank. The sophomores would line up similarly at the 
near end of the corridor. Then when a few more yells and 
random shouts had elevated courage and fury to the proper 
point, the two masses would rush at each other. They would 
meet with an impact that would push those in the front rank 
high in air. Dr. Kane’s office opened on the corridor just at 
this central meeting point. In a brave but fruitless attempt 
to quell such a riot, on one occasion, he emerged from his office 
just in time to be hit simultaneously from the north and from 
the south, and to be thrust into the air higher than anybody 
else. : 


Then there was the painting of numerals on the 
Stand Pipe. This was a tall water tower in the northeast 
corner of the town, since torn down. An iron ladder was bolted 
to its side. Each year the first of the warring classes to paint 
its numerals at the top of this structure, would remove a sec- 
tion of ladder, fifteen feet or so in length, and throw it down 
some well. The rival class would then, perhaps, bridge the 
gap with rope, paint out the numerals that were there, and 
substitute its own, taking out a second section of the ladder 
on the way down. And so on. The class with its numerals on 
the Pipe would perhaps feel obliged to guard them, and for 
that purpose keep twenty men or so on duty all night on the 
ground at the foot of it, or if the weather was very cold, in a 
room rented for the night in a house that stood near at hand. 
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Perhaps the other class would come along and there would be a 
fight—an affair mainly of furious wrestling, with slugging 
fairly well kept out. Such fights could happen at any hour 
of day or night whenever and wherever in the days before the 
Twenty-second a roving band of freshmen chanced upon a 
roving band of sophomores. 


But the main thing came to be “kidnapping.” The 
game was to obtain the use, in whole or in part, of some iso- 
lated farmhouse out five or ten miles from town, gain posses- 
sion of the person of the president or other officer of the rival 
class, remove him to the outlying farmhouse and keep him 
there through the Twenty-second, or as long as possible. It 
was the duty, of course, of the class whose president or other 
leader was thus sequestered to search for him tirelessly by day 
and by night, in livery rigs, on horseback, or even afoot. For 
what few automobiles there were then were not trusted on 
country roads in February. At least by the Twenty-first, not 
merely officers but private members of the opposing class came 
into demand, and if they went about otherwise than in strong 
squads of classmates, had to look sharp every minute lest 
they be apprehended and borne off to some hostile rendezvous, 
there to be padlocked, along with other victims, to a logging 
chain stapled to the floor, and perhaps eventually to be paraded 
in captivity through the streets. 


It was all a great deal of fun. It was also, while it 
was going on, completely inhibitive of any interest, or show 
of interest, in college work. And it was a bit dangerous. Luck- 
ily there were no deaths immediately attributable to it, but 
there were broken legs and arms and heads. There were irate 
parents and horrified bystanders demanding of Dr. Kane that 
he do something. And do something he did. He succeeded 
where others had failed. He did not indeed stop all class fight- 
ing, but he stripped it of what might be called its abuses—of 
kidnapping, and corridor rushing, of Stand Pipe painting, and 
especially of fighting out of season. He devised and applied 
a punishment that fitted the crime awkwardly but effectively. 
He promulgated a rule that any student guilty of kidnapping 
or any other of the less seasonable aspects of class fighting 
should forfeit all credit toward graduation for the entire term 
in which he offended. He applied this drastic penalty to some 
ten or twelve men in 1903. There was an outcry so vigorous 
that the underclassmen of the next year rather thought he 
would not apply it again. They fought longer and harder than 
Wabash underclassmen had ever fought before. And this time 
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nineteen men lost their term’s credits. The next year and 
thereafter the fighting was not indeed mild, but brief and reg- 
ulated. It is true that there were always men who had extra 
credits, or could make them easily, and so could well afford to 
lose the academic quid pro quo for a term’s work. But un- 
fortunately such men as these were the less lusty fighters. 
Those who fought really well almost invariably were in sore 
need of credits. 


Besides class fighting, President Kane had to con- 
tend, and did valiantly contend, with much miscellaneous 
horse play. There was the great Founders’ Day meeting of 
1902, for instance. It had been decreed that classes should be 
held as usual; and the decree was taken to be oppressive. 
Therefore a rapidly increasing band marched from classroom 
to classroom, recruiting the undergraduate occupants of each 
successive room, and because he protested, locking Dr. Kane 
in his classroom, and compelling him to escape from it by a 
most undignified descent from a window. There was frequent 
stealing of the clapper of the college bell. Funkhouser, 05, 
now a learned Dean, was supposed to have at least two bell 
clappers in his trunk at any time during his college career. 
And for variation, the bell was sometimes rung mysteriously 
and out of season by a long rope traveling off through the trees 
to the remote lair of some malefactor. There was occasional 
throwing of vegetables at the speakers at the Friday after- 
noon class declamations, which for a time were made to serve 
as training in oratory. And there was the frequent introduc- 
tion into chapel of highly extraneous objects. Most noteworthy 
and successful was the placing of a very loud intermittent 
alarm clock on an overhead beam of the chapel. It was done, 
according to rumor, by Garvin and Lane, two Ohio men, who 
came in for a year of work in physics. The clock sounded off 
at about the second sentence of the morning prayer. After a 
very painful pause the prayer was renewed—and the bell, too. 
At such a time Dr. Kane could become extraordinarily purple 
in the face. But it is said that his great sense of humor af- 
forded him much private delight in pranks which in public he 
hotly condemned. Then there was the time—but this para- 
graph must be cut short. 


In those days all the student activities flourished, 
even the Y. M. C. A. Debating and oratory flourished, not in- 
deed to such a point that anybody won a state oratorical. But 
there was enthusiasm each year over the effort to win it. Most 
of the college accompanied the selected Wabash orator to 
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Tomlinson Hall in Indianapolis, and there cheered itself hoarse 
for him and for itself. And still more lustily it delivered 
songs and cheers composed in derogation of DePauw, whose 
representative, along with from one to five other contestants 
in the field of seven, always finished ahead of the Wabash 
man. There were some successful intercollegiate debates. But 
mainly forensics were intra-mural. The old literary societies, 
the Lyceum and the Calliopean, were once more genuinely 
alive. Their regular Friday night sessions were well attended 
and uproarious—except, indeed, when the weather grew warm 
and inviting in the spring time; their open meetings were 
thronged; and each Commencement they debated hotly against 
one another for a prize. 


The glee club grew better and more prosperous year 
by year. It was almost as honorable and quite as delightful 
to make the glee club as to make the football team. Musical 
talent found an outlet, too, in college minstrel shows that were 
given now and then, usually to raise money for some athletic 
purpose. The Wabash maintained itself handsomely as a senior 
class publication. Several senior classes gave class plays. One 
class, 1906, gave two class plays, and in addition brought out 
a year book, the Owiatenon of 1905. When it graduated this 
class declared a dividend of something over four dollars a 
man from the profits of its various enterprises. 


There were many class banquets and class smokers. 
The class was an important social unit. There were also 
special dinners given by one or other of the boarding clubs 
and honored by the attendance of special guests, frequently 
James B. Elmore, the Bard of Alamo. College politics pro- 
duced its share of excitement, and of highly—or lowly—trained 
politicians. 


In fraternity life the event of the period was the 
coming of the fraternity house. There had never been such a 
thing at Wabash until the summer of 1902, when Phi Gamma 
Delta bought the VanSickle residence at 207 South Grant 
Avenue, moving into it at the beginning of the college year. 
In the fall of the next year the Phi Delts took over the old 
Goltra house on the corner of Walnut and College Streets, the 
house, much improved since and enlarged, that they still oc- 
cupy. For three years the other fraternities stuck to their 
halls down town, stoutly maintaining that they preferred a 
hall to a house. But in the annual “rush” for new members 
the houses were an advantage, and in the year 1906-7, the three 
unhoused fraternities all found homes for themselves: the 
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Delta Taus the old home of President White at 611 South 
Water Street, the Betas the Alexander Thomson house at 5138 
West Wabash Avenue, and the Kappa Sigs at 605 East Wabash 
Avenue. None of these houses was perfectly adapted to fra- 
ternity purposes. But the men who lived in them found, as 
men had found in other colleges, that the advantages and the 
delights of living together in their own home were greater 
than the drawbacks. At any rate the fraternity house system 
became firmly established; and there has not since been any 
very serious suggestion of breaking away from it. 


With the giving up of the downtown halls and the 
increase in the size of the fraternity group that was incident 
to the maintenance of a house, the giving of a fraternity dance 
came by degrees to be a semi-annual or even an annual instead 
of a monthly or fortnightly affair. The one or two dances 
which a fraternity still gave in the course of a year became 
major events, the proper celebration of which demanded the 
importation of young ladies from DePauw, from Indianapolis, 
or from the home town. The house party came to be the thing. 
Between dances, with very numerous exceptions to be sure, 
the Wabash student who in a previous decade would have 
spent many of his evenings calling on some Crawfordsville girl, 
partly for the reason that his room was a lonesome place, now 
found it entirely agreeable to spend his evenings in his fra- 
ternity house with his brothers. And so the Wabash man 
became much less of a lady’s man than he had been. Another 
element in the change proceeded from the psychology of ath- 
letic success: to be at Wabash was to be at a college of 
mighty athletes, of men’s men, who scorned the amenities of 
the drawing room and refused, save on rare occasions, to 
dress up. The proud epithet of “Caveman” was still in the 
obscure future; but the idea had dawned. 


A regrettable feature of this new way of living was 
that it tended to make the student’s relations with the people 
of Crawfordsville more remote than they had formerly been. 
He was less likely now to make friends in the town. But if 
he was less well known as an individual, he was more popular 
than of old as a member of the undergraduate group. People 
liked the college better now that it was obviously successful 
and victorious. Merchants particularly approved the increase 
in enrollment; and not only were there more students to sell 
to, but a higher proportion of them now were sons of the 
well-to-do and had money to spend. Not only in Crawfordsville 
but through most of the states there was rather an especial 
friendliness then toward Wabash. 
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President Kane was skillful in feeding this friendli- 
ness. He understood the value of publicity, of a wise and a 
conservative kind. He made the college an interesting place, 
at which interesting things happened. He revived, for in- 
stance, the celebration of Founders’ Day, and for each No- 
vember Twenty-first obtained some distinguished speaker to 
address the college and its guests. Perhaps the most success- 
ful “occasion” that he organized was the dedication, on June 
17, 1902, of a Memorial Tablet to the Wabash men who fought 
in the Civil War. The principal speakers were Wabash men 
who had distinguished themselves in the War: General Lew 
Wallace, ex-’40, General John C. Black, ex-’62, who had left 
his studies in his junior year to join the army, and Captain J. 
EK. Cleland, 62. Poems appropriate to the day were read by 
James Whitcomb Riley and by Louis Howland. In Commence- 
ment Week of 1905, occurred the dedication of the Thomson 
Memorial Seat, given by Colonel Chester G. Thomson of Lafay- 
ette in memory of the six members of the Thomson family who 
had devoted their services to the college. John S. McLain, ’77, 
of Minneapolis, was the principal speaker on this occasion. 
Always the various exercises of Commencement Week were 
well managed, and well attended. A commencement address 
was given each year by some outside speaker, and often also 
a Phi Beta Kappa address. 


The most important addition to the faculty of Dr. 
Kane’s time was made so quietly that it attracted at the time 
no great interest. It was arranged in the summer of 1903 
that Dr. George Lewes Mackintosh, ’84, pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, and a trustee, should 
come to the college twice or three times a week to conduct a 
class in the English Bible. The classes were popular; and Dr. 
Mackintosh enjoyed teaching them. In 1905, from a lecturer 
he was made regularly a professor of philosophy, biblical lit- 
erature, and forensics. He took over the teaching of required 
senior philosophy from the President, and acted for him in 
other ways, as Dr. Kane had begun to have some difficulty 
with his health. 

Another eventful addition, and in the same year, was 
that of Professor Rollo Walter Brown. Wabash had followed 
the procedure of American colleges generally in making fresh- 
man composition compulsory. Professor Milford at first 
handled this work; but he had been swamped by the rapidly 
increasing numbers of freshmen. It was to meet this situa- 
tion that Professor Brown’s services were obtained. He was a 
very young man then. He had graduated from Ohio Northern, 
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and had spent two years in the graduate school of English in 
Harvard University. The story of the splendid work he did 
at Wabash belongs to the following chapter; but already in 
his first year he was an important figure in the life of the 
college. 


On Sunday, June 10, 1906, President Kane preached 
his last baccalaureate sermon to forty-five men, the biggest 
class by twelve that the college had ever graduated. His text 
was “To Every Man His Work,” from the Book of Mark. The 
day was fine, and the crowd overflowed Assembly Hall. That 
night Dr. Kane was taken alarmingly ill. Dr. Mackintosh pre- 
sided for him on Commencement Day. Through the summer 
months Dr. Kane seemed to be making a satisfactory recovery ; 
and when the new college year began he resumed the full bur- 
den of his duties. But late in September he suffered an attack 
of tonsilitis. Failing to regain his strength with any rapidity, 
he obtained a leave of absence on October 15th and went in 
search of health to Mountain View in the Ozark Mountains. 
There, on November 28, 1906, he died. On December 1, the 
funeral services were held in Assembly Hall. His pall-bearers 
were six members of the senior class, the Class of 1907: Frurip, 
Harp, Sutherland, Pifer, Kelly, and Fleming. The addregs, 
very eloquent in its short and pregnant sentences, was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Mackintosh. 


“President Kane,” he said, “was not one to wear his 
heart on his sleeve. But like all who accomplish anything of 
deep and lasting worth he had a deep and rich emotional 
nature. He loved the college. He was absorbed in the success 
of anything which had the color of college life. No student in 
the ranks rejoiced more than he over the inter-collegiate vic- 
tories of the scarlet. He loved the boys. He never told them 
so. He could not. Neither can we who are left. Perhaps no 
very sincere man of our race can muster this sort of courage. 
But it is not necessary. All such matters are understood 
among us without the labor of words. 


“You will remember how he hated a lie. He never 
wore a mask. He had no diplomatic tricks. You could know 
where to find him. He did not need cunning for he had strength. 
He was bold in the expression of his opinions. He could not 
equivocate.” 


And later in the address: “He was indomitable. I 
never found him thoroughly discouraged. 
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“I venture the opinion that when all the conditions 

are considered, it will be found that even his most enthusiastic 

friends have under-estimated rather than over-estimated this 

man. My estimate may be colored by a pleasant acquaintance 

of many years undisturbed by any jar or discord. Be that as 

it may, this is my estimate: he was a great college president, 
and a great man.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
“LITTLE GIANTS” 


Of one American college and another dignified his- 
tories have been written in which there is no mention at all, 
or mere mention, of athletics. Such a history of Wabash, at 
least for the second half of its century of life, would be woe- 
fully incomplete. It would be particularly incomplete as a 
record of the years of the presidency of Dr. Kane. In those 
years an extraordinary enthusiasm for athletics obtained at 
Wabash; and the Wabash teams, in football particularly, but 
also in basketball, in baseball, and in track, were so remark- 
ably strong and successful that they received from press and 
public—from the outside press and public, not as a shrewd 
stroke of publicity by anybody connected with the college—a 
proud name, a title of honor that Wabash men will not for a 
long time forget: the name of “Little Giants.” 


In one of Disraeli’s books, a son complains to his 
father that at college they taught him only words. To this the 
wise father is made to say: ‘Few ideas are correct ones, and 
what are correct no one can ascertain; but with words we 
govern men.” If that was true in Disraeli’s time, it has surely 
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been more true in our own day of headlines and slogans. It is 
an important detail in the history of the college that her teams 
were once for some years mighty enough to receive the name of 
Little Giants. That importance lies in the effect the name, 
one given and adopted, was to exercise, year after year, on 
the minds and the emotions of Wabash men—students, alumni, 
and even faculty and trustees. 


The first Wabash team to be called Little Giants 
was the football team of 1904, the first team to be coached 
by Cayou. The men on that team were decidedly lighter than 
the men on the teams they played against. This had been 
true of all Wabash football teams up to that time, and it has 
been true of most of the Wabash football teams since that 
time. The 1895 team had won for itself the name of “the big 
little team.” The 1903 players, who beat Indiana, were called 
“the good little men.” These names were forgotten after a 
season. But in November, 1904, the Indianapolis News, edi- 
torially as well as on the sporting page, began to refer to the 
Wabash team as the Little Giants. This name was taken up 
by all who had occasion to speak of Wabash football. The 
1905 team received the name from start to finish of its career; 
and that year the basketball and baseball players and the 
track team began also to be called Little Giants. It has been 
ever since a football nickname especially but not exclusively. 


The football men of 1904, then, are the “original 
Little Giants.” But they would not have been that had it not 
been for the football that had been played and the spirit that 
had been developed through at least twenty years before their 
time. And so in order to tell the story of the Little Giants it 
is necessary now to give some account of athletics at Wabash 
from their beginning, an account that has been omitted from 
previous chapters of this book in order that it might all be 
brought together here. Baseball is historically the first of 
the collegiate sports; but it is football that will be considered 
first, for reasons of convenience and also because of the 
primacy among sports that football has held at Wabash as in 
most other American colleges for the last forty years. 


Football was first introduced into Wabash in the 
Seventies. The Rugby game which is played today had not 
yet been brought over to this country; Association football, 
“soccer,” was the game played in all American colleges. As 
it was first played at Wabash, football was simple. All the 
students in college who wanted to play would come out into 
the treeless part of the campus that is now the athletic field, 
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would be divided into halves by “choosing sides,” and would 
begin a game. On fair days as many as forty players would 
be lined up on a side, for numbers made no difference so long 
as the sides. were numerically even. The game consisted of 
kicking, batting, throwing, or dribbling the ball to advance it 
toward the goal. Running with the ball was countenanced no 
more than it was later to be in basketball. 


After some years of this unscientific play, a number 
of students who had acquired some proficiency at the sport 
decided to organize a college team, of the official strength of 
eleven men, for the purpose of matching strength with other 
colleges. The strife for positions on the new organization was 
fierce, in spite of the facts that every candidate had to provide 
his own suit of white canvas pants and white flannel jerkin 
and had to face the prospect of paying his own share of all 
the team’s expenses. When eleven men had at last been se- 
lected, they journeyed to Indianapolis and beat Butler, 4 to 0. 
The weather was bad, and the paying spectators numbered 
less than twenty; and so the players had to pay five dollars 
apiece to meet a deficit. In return they had the state cham- 
pionship, for Butler had beaten Franklin and nobody else 
played the game as yet. This was in 1884. In 1885 Wabash 
retained the championship, for no other college would accept 
a challenge to a game. A new seven-dollar football had been 
bought; but there was nothing to do with it except to kick it 
around in the old style mass scrub games. 


The state championships of 1884 and 1885, although 
fairly won and unquestioned, meant little because anything 
like public interest in the game had not yet reached Indiana. 
It remained for the team of 1886 to win for Wabash wide- 
spread recognition for her prowess in football. In the fall of 
’86 a movement was started which resulted in placing inter- 
collegiate athletics in Indiana on a firm footing. This was 
the establishment of an association known as the Indianapolis 
Athletic Club by a number of Indianapolis graduates of Hast- 
ern universities. One of these was Evans Woollen, a Yale 
man, then as now a friend of Wabash. The purpose of the 
club was to foster intercollegiate football. With this in view 
the club organized a league composed of Indiana, Butler, 
Franklin, Hanover, and Wabash; Purdue and DePauw had 
not yet taken up the game. Under the rules of this league all 
games were to be played in Indianapolis, under the auspices 
of the Athletie Club, which was to receive all the gate receipts 
and pay the expenses of the contesting teams. As soon as any 
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team was defeated it was to be out of the championship race 
and out of a chance to play. The survivor of this process of 
exclusion was to be awarded a gold medal and a pennant of 
silk. 

At Wabash the season started auspiciously. For the 
first time new suits, with brown pants this time, were bought 
for the team, not by themselves but from a subscription taken 
up about college. There were no pads in the suits. The asso- 
ciation game was the one played in practice, as usual, though 
disquieting rumors came in of the introduction at other col- 
leges of the new-fangled Rugby. The Wabash eleven’s first 
game was to be played in Indianapolis, on October 22, with 
the Franklin team. Our eleven went over early on that morn- 
ing with a small number of supporters, confident of retaining 
their laurels. Arrived in the city they were met by the dis- 
couraging information that the afternoon’s game was to be 
Rugby football, which they had never before played, and never 
seen played. Undeterred, they picked up Mr. Woollen, 
who had learned the game in the East, went out to the ball 
‘park, and put in what was left of the morning practising the 
rudiments of Rugby. Fortunately for them the American 
modification of the English game had already proceeded to the 
point of reducing the number of players on a side from fifteen 
to eleven. In the afternoon the Wabash eleven used their 
knowledge of the game to such good effect that they played 
Franklin to a 4 to 4 tie. This was the first game of football 
as we have it today, more or less, ever played in Indiana, and 
according to some accounts the first ever played in the West. 


The boys came home elated by their success, and suc- 
ceeded in arousing a little college spirit. As it was anticipated 
that a crowd of rooters would go over to see the next game, 
it was felt for the first time that a college yell and a college 
color were needed. A mass meeting was held on the campus. 
The yell determined upon was to do service for ten years. It 
went: 

“Wah! Hoo! Wah! 
Wah! Hoo! Wah! 
Wah! Hoo! Wah! 

Wabash!’ 


The color selected was the Scarlet. But almost there was a mis- 
carriage. For the tide was running strongly in favor of helio- 
trope. Then a speaker arose, with few words but cogent. 
“Heliotrope, Hell!” orated he: “We want blood!” And Scarlet 
it is. 
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The next game was the playing off of the tie with 
Franklin on November 6. By that time our eleven had ac- 
quired skill in the new game, and won, 8 to 4. And late that 
night when the players arrived at the old Plum Street Depot 
in Crawfordsville they were met by a crowd of fellow students 
and escorted to their homes. There were “horns and other 
instruments of noise,” according to the old accounts. The first 
“pee-rade.”’ 


The closing and decisive contest was with Hanover, 
on November 20. This time Wabash won easily, 23 to 4. As 
Hanover had beaten Butler, and Butler had beaten Indiana, 
Wabash had an undisputed claim to the championship, and 
was awarded the medal and the pennant and also a banquet. 
The pennant is still to be seen over in the library. Framed 
with it is a photograph of the champion team. The names of 
these immortals: Captain and quarterback, William K. Mar- 
tin; halfbacks, F. L. Shull and U. C. Stover; center, E. J. 
Lloyd; guards, J. W. Kieffe and W. H. Earle; tackles, J. W. 
Harding and Newman Essick; ends, M. K. Magner and A. 8. 
Garrigus; substitute, (he met all the demands of the situation) 
C. U. Stockbarger. 


In the East that year Rugby football had made great 
strides in popularity. The press began to make much of it. 
And so the success of the Wabash team in Indiana received 
much publicity. Leslie’s Weekly, for March 5, 1887, devoted 
a half-page to a reproduction of the photograph of the Wa- 
bash eleven, and in its news columns gave a glowing account 
of the team’s achievements. In all comments on the team the 
point is stressed that it was light in weight but possessed of 
speed and endurance. It had had no coach, except for the 
morning before its first game. It invented its own plays; three- 
fourths of them were either end runs or tricks. 


Thus for the first three years of intercollegiate foot- 
ball in Indiana Wabash held the championship. Partly per- 
haps for this reason the feeling has obsessed Wabash men 
ever since that the championship by nature and by right 
should be theirs: a feeling productive in some seasons of much 
pain at the disparity between the ideal and the actual. 


After 1886 Wabash did not have another brilliantly 
successful team until 1895. In 1887 the championship was 
lost to Butler. In 1888 everybody was excited about the presi- 
dential campaign, and no football was played. The next year 
Purdue was met for the first time; and Purdue won. But Wa- 
bash remained satisfied that her team was good. The yearbook 
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that came out in 1890, the college’s first, summarizes the sit- 
uation thus briefly: “In football skill she has no rival. Wa- 
bash won the state championship in ’86, was robbed of it in 
’°87, and would have had it in ’89 had she met true football 
players instead of foundry moulders.” The last epithet is a 
delicate reference to Purdue. A general truth about the first 
ten or fifteen years of football in Indiana, and possibly else- 
where, is that any team beaten by less than twenty points was 
robbed by the referee; if beaten by more than twenty points 
it was beaten by men who were “no football players.” 


Undoubtedly there were cases of biased officiating 
at games, and also of mob rule. To meet these evils the college 
authorities encouraged the organization of an athletic associa- 
tion. On April 14, 1888, a meeting of representatives of va- 
rious colleges was held at the Crawfordsville Y. M. C. A. A 
constitution was adopted, officers were elected, and a baseball 
schedule was arranged. The new association announced two 
purposes: to arrange schedules of games, and to determine 
college championships fairly and free from partisan interfer- 
ence. Despite the efforts of the association, athletics continued 
through the Nineties to develop an excess of feeling, intem- 
perately expressed. The condition was aggravated by failure 
to secure impartial officials. In football, each team provided 
one official, the two men alternating as referee and umpire. 
It was an implied obligation of each official to “even up” for a 
poor decision by his mate. In baseball the visiting team usual- 
ly furnished the umpire, a situation that led to wrangling, 
umpire baiting, and now and then a refusal by the home team 
to continue play. For such tactics the visitors were at a dis- 
advantage, for the local manager could refuse to turn over 
expense money to them. Particularly was the non-collegiate 
part of the crowd at a game untrained in the niceties of fair 
play. A still larger proportion of spectators then than now 
were there more for emotional excitement than for an exhibi- 
tion of skill; and it took some years for the realization to 
sink in that straight and unimpeded play can produce as 
much excitement as a game interrupted now and then, and 
perhaps even terminated untimely, by the prospect of a fight. 
A victorious visiting team was always likely as it left the field 
or took the train for home, to be assailed with bricks by the 
town hoodlums. 


But the conduct of students and even of players was 
sometimes hardly more orthodox than that of the brick throw- 
ers. For instance, this thing happened in a game in October, 
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1891, in Crawfordsville: Purdue was leading Wabash 44 to 0 
in the middle of the second half, when one of the Wabash 
players grabbed up the ball and sped away from the field 
with it; an effort was made to find another ball, but there 
was no other ball to be had; the game was called, with fifteen 
minutes still to go, and 44 to 0 was recorded as the official 
score. The Wabash player had made a good defensive play. 


Also there was professionalism in this period, and 
constant protest against it. There was no express limit to the 
number of years a man could play on a team; good players 
commonly took graduate courses, and rounded out playing 
careers of six and seven years. Since eligibility lists were not 
required, managers were not always above the practice of 
loading a team with players otherwise quite dissociated 
from the college they were representing. Wabash was com- 
paratively free from professionalism; the successive editors of 
The Wabash condemned it more roundly than they would have 
dared to do had there been an appreciable amount of it in 
their own college. But these same editors were very com- 
placent about graduate athletes. Also they were very angry 
with the faculty when those gentlemen expelled a star athlete 
of the early Nineties from college for violating the rule against 
drinking. 

The Wabash football teams of the early Nineties 
hardly kept pace with their rivals. They felt, and expressed 
vigorously, their lack of a “coacher.” They were trounced by 
Purdue, annually and soundly. The only revenge they could 
get was to call the Purdue players the Boilermakers. This 
was done. And the other games were mostly defeats. Except 
the games with Indiana. Wabash beat “TI. U.,” as the Bloom- 
ington institution was then generally called, each year. It 
was not until 1896 that Indiana refused to be beaten. 


In 1893 there was a great acceleration of interest in 
football. In that year Elmer G. Horton, an all-around athlete 
from Cornell, came to Wabash to take charge of physical train- 
ing; and Mally of Michigan was engaged for some weeks to 
coach the football team. Also in that year a high board fence, 
unpainted, was built around the athletic field, an innovation 
which it was hoped, reasonably enough, would increase gate 
receipts. And the team made some response to this encourage- 
ment. It scored on Purdue—8 points to Purdue’s 48; it beat 
Butler, and, of course, Indiana. But it lost to [llinois; and 
by the vigorous score of 34 to 48 it lost the first game played 
within the new fence to DePauw. The 1894 team did better, 
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because it beat DePauw; but Butler won from it, as did Pur- 
due and Notre Dame and Illinois. 1894 was the year of the 
first nation-wide outburst against football as brutal. A Craw- 
fordsville minister took up the fight, declaring “A young man 
would not have to play the game long until he would become 
a cannibal.” The holding out of such interesting prospects as 
this had the natural result of heightening interest in the game; 
though it is true that, in the East, several colleges abandoned 
or shortened their schedules. At Wabash, there was firm de- 
fence of the game, but apprehension also, because the best 
players of the last few seasons were all graduating that spring, 
and because too there were known to be enemies to the game, 
and lukewarm friends, in high places. 

In spite of apprehension, when college began in the 
fall of 1895, a few football enthusiasts, in the charmingly im- 
promptu fashion of those days, announced their determination 
to organize a team. Oscar P. Welborn, ’96, was selected as 
manager, and Reginald H. Sullivan, ’97, was captain. They 
took the bold step of engaging as coach Arms of Illinois, an 
arrant Westerner, in a day when only a Yale man or a Prince- 
ton man was presumed to be competent to teach football. The 
team they got together was light and inexperienced. Its aver- 
age weight was 155 pounds. But it was fast and aggressive, 
and it found before long that it possessed a great “star.” This 
was Albert Ristine, known as “Babe,” a prep from Fort Dodge, 
Iowa,—preps were perfectly eligible. Ristine played fullback, 
Sullivan quarterback, and the halves were Clouser and Reed. 
On the line were Flanigan, Ashman, Demaree, Rauch, Farrel, 
Mulroney, and Pattison. This aggregation won all its games 
with colleges in the state and also beat Miami. It was de- 
feated only by Illinois and by a team that represented both 
Lake Forest and Rush Medical. Manager Welborn had the 
good judgment to leave Purdue off the schedule. 

The great game of that season was played in Craw- 
fordsville on Thanksgiving Day against Indiana. At last In- 
diana had a good team; and Wabash had to enter the game 
without Ristine, who, immune to football casualty, had fallen 
down the steps of his boarding house and sprained his ankle. 
He was on crutches on the sidelines. The contest was bitter. 
Indiana forged ahead. The substitute fullback missed tackle 
after tackle. “Babe” could stand it no longer, but threw his 
crutches far, and entered the game. His entry so heartened 
his teammates that they resumed the offensive, and in the final 
minutes of play they pushed over the touchdown that won the 
game, 16 to 12. 
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The review of the ’95 football season that appeared 
in the Ouiatenon published the next spring says of the Indiana 
game that it resulted in a “victory for Wabash despite the 
rankest robbery to which Wabash had ever been subjected.” 
One very youthful spectator of that mighty game has quite 
forgotten of what this rank robbery consisted, or possibly did 
not know at the time. Buta recollection he has which is singu- 
larly distinct. As the game drew to an end he was standing 
with most of the rest of the crowd back of the Indiana goal 
line pulling for that last touchdown that would win for Wa- 
bash if only one or two more plays could be made before the 
gun should go off. The long shadows that the sun had thrown 
across the field had merged now into one heavy gray dusk. 
But it can be seen that a substitution is being made in the 
Wabash lineup. Then a play, and another. And there is the 
whole mass safely over the goal line and the game is won. 
Wearily the players pick themselves up. Last of all is re- 
vealed the ball carrier on the bottom of the pile. He looks up, 
grinning, and his features are astonishingly the features of 
“Simp” Bell. And Simp was known to be an excellent back- 
field man, though distinctly no student. In fact Simp was the 
team’s colored trainer. His appearance as its triumphant ball 
carrier may have been wholly an illusion—certainly darkness 
had become general on the field, and there was also mud. 


Upon triumph depression followed fast. Babe Ris- 
tine left college and went to Harvard, where a few years later 
he was to star in a Harvard victory over Yale, the first in a 
number of years. And it was found impossible to retain Coach 
Arms. Besides Ristine, four other men were lost to the eleven. 
There was a team in 1896, but it lost three of the four college 
games it played. It even lost to Indiana. It won from Earl- 
ham. Worst of all it lost money. Also, 1896 was the year of 
a decided drop in the college enrollment. Behind the teams 
stood the student body, organized into the Athletic Associa- 
tion. The Association was in debt. It had been reorganized 
recently, and was now practically under the control of the 
faculty. The faculty were not hostile to football; but they 
did not look upon it as indispensable though the heavens fall, 
as an exclusively undergraduate athletic association would 
possibly have done. And the faculty paid some heed to the 
opinion of the elderly minded, or the sensible, that football 
was degrading. At any rate, football was abandoned by vote 
of the association: for three years, 1897, 1898, and 1899, Wa- 
bash had no team. ) 
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During those three years, athletic spirit was kept 
from dying out completely by the continuation of baseball. 
As has been noted in previous chapters, baseball is the oldest 
of intercollegiate sports at Wabash. The first recorded game 
with another college was played as long ago as 1866. Through 
the twenty years that followed there were games from time 
to time, usually with DePauw. They were impromptu affairs, 
generally, the result of a challenge sent or received, scheduled 
only a few days in advance and not regularly seasonal. Scores 
were huge, partisanship ran high, and superiority in science 
failed at times of its just reward. Suits were improvised; 
and equipment was scarce to the point that practice had often 
to be cut short, or called off in advance, for lack of a ball. 
From a more affluent rival had been purloined a breast pro- 
tector for the catcher. There was a catcher’s mitt, too, and 
one fielder’s glove. 


But the increasing interest in sports in the Highties, 
and the example of the East, led to the establishment in 1888 
of the Indiana Intercollegiate Athletic Association. From 
that year dates the regular scheduling of games among Indi- 
ana colleges. Wabash began its baseball career in the associa- 
tion auspiciously, for the 1889 team acquired the unquestioned 
championship of the state. It won 11 games out of 12, the 
sole defeat coming from DePauw, which team, however, was 
beaten by Wabash on two other occasions that season. The 
Wabash battery, W. J. Harness and “Sheepy” Randall, was 
given much of the credit for all this success; but the rest of 
the team was good, too. Seaton, Lucas, Shull, and Duckworth 
played the infield, and McCluer, Brewer, and Greene the out- 
field. 


Until 1903 no Wabash baseball team approached the 
record of this one. The teams of the Nineties were good enough 
to receive much admiration at home. But it was their char- 
acteristic to lose more college games than they won. There 
were mighty players—the Whittingtons and Sport Allen, Duke 
Carter and Andrew Jackson Carter, John Fry, Headrick and 
Huffine and Huffer, Fred Cory and R. N. Todd, and others— 
and the old athletic field, both before and after fencing, was 
the scene of many a thrilling engagement. The Wabash had 
two explanations to offer for the dearth of championships: 
first, the stern disciplinary regulations of the Wabash faculty, 
and, second, the unbridled professionalism of the other col- 
leges. Possibly there was a tinge of professionalism here and 
there; but in the early Nineties at least, when Wabash, and 
presumably some of her rivals too, went for several years 
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after the legalization of fielders’ gloves without succeeding in 
getting enough money together to provide gloves for all, the 
inference seems clear that any professional whose wage could 
have been afforded must have been a positive detriment to 
the fortunes of his team. Still more defective than equipment 
were the dressing room facilities. And yet the Wabash teams 
returned from games abroad to say that both fields and dress- 
ing rooms at rival colleges were still worse than at Wabash. 
The fact is, the Wabash field was excellent. And Crawfords- 
ville must have stood as a town appreciative of sport. For 
it was always true that a Wabash team, football or baseball, 
played more than half of its games at home. The big foot- 
ball team of 1895, for instance, played six games at home 
and only two away. 


Admission to games was twenty-five cents. A stu- 
dent manager handled all the business of a team, turning over 
his surplus, or more commonly his deficit, at the end of the 
season to the Wabash athletic association. It was necessary 
to bolster this financial structure now and then with a sub- 
scription taken up from students and faculty and from “men 
down town.” Fortunately among these men down town there 
were old Wabash athletes—Bill Martin, for instance, and 
Harry Duckworth, and Gaylord McCluer, and Finley Mount 
—to help the boys in more ways than one, and especially by 
coaching them. 


In the last years of the century, McKinley prosper- 
ity produced a rise in gate receipts that made the commercial- 
ization of college baseball a great temptation. Then undoubt- 
edly there came to be “ringers”. Then each year at the be- 
ginning of the spring term the unathletic student would see 
about him in the classroom strangers—horny-handed, vigor- 
ous looking young men, who when asked a question by the 
instructor would answer no word. For two or three weeks 
they would attend class scrupulously; and from that time on 
to the end of the term their attendance would be not so much 
irregular as consistently negative. Toward the first of June 
the faculty would become officially cognizant of their scholas- 
tic shortcomings, and would declare them out of college—a 
declaration that surprised nobody. In the meantime they 
would have played many a sparkling game of ball for dear 
old alma mater. In 1899 the Wabash baseball team was so 
much better than usual that faculty cognizance of irregular- 
ity came in the middle of May, instead of two weeks later. 
And there stood a good team, with an established clientele 
and lucrative games scheduled ahead, most of them with pro- 
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fessional and semi-professional teams, but without a sponsor 
and without a name. What to do? The difficulty was settled 
in this simple fashion: the team called itself “The Orphans,” 
and played out its schedule as a private venture. The sched- 
ule finished, it replaced its one or two excessively academic 
members with a second crop of trusty professionals, and ob- 
tained a franchise in the Three-I League, along with Danville, 
Decatur, etc. Unhappily it failed to win the pennant. The 
resignation of President Burroughs that spring had thrown 
the college into some degree of confusion, or such a state of 
things might not have been allowed to develop. 


Also in the old days there were track and _ field 
sports. From the founding of the college there was always 
at hand the student who believed he could run the fastest or 
jump the farthest, before, and also possibly after, the contest 
that would be hurriedly arranged to settle the point. In the 
Eighties somewhat formal interclass track meets were held. 
They were currently called Field Days, and they were run off 
on the harness racing track at the county fair grounds on the 
east edge of town. These continued into the Nineties. But 
after the state athletic association was organized, the central 
event in track became the annual State Field Day. The first 
of these meets was held in 1890. Wabash took second place, 
in a list of six competing teams. Winners of firsts for Wabash 
were F. C. Brewer, U. C. Stover, H. Wilhite, A. T. Martin, and 
F. P. Mount. The next year Wabash was again second; but 
in 1892 she slipped to fourth, and after that there is very little 
mention of track in college records or publications until 1902. 
Stirring events in those early Field Days were the high kick, 
the baseball throw, the walking race, and the three legged 
race—and of course the hop, skip, and jump. 


Back of 1900 there was little doing in basketball, 
the sport in which Wabash has made a better long term record 
than in any of the other sports. And yet in those earlier 
years the foundations were being solidly laid for the great 
successes that were to come. In 1888 the Crawfordsville Y. 
M. C. A. dedicated a fine new building, containing one of the 
best gymnasiums then to be found in the West. And to direct 
the work in the new building there came out very shortly 
from the Y. M. C. A. training school in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, a young man named McKay, who brought with him the 
brand new game of basketball. In Crawfordsville it caught 
on. All the men and boys with gymnasium privileges took 
to playing it; and this included many, and later nearly all, 
students at Wabash. For physical culture was set up as a 
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requirement, and it was to the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium that 
students were sent for their gym work. Soon there came to 
be a Wabash basketball team. The games it played were 
with other teams in the town. And these teams were good, 
the Crawfordsville “Y” team holding the state championship 
as often as not. The first rival college team to be played was 
Purdue, the date was February 19, 1897, and the place was 
Crawfordsville. To its surprise, the Wabash team won, 23 to 
19. This result awoke enthusiasm for more intercollegiate 
competition; but financial support could not be won, and the 
next game against a college opponent was not played until 
the season of 1900-01. 


But the important thing to Wabash athletic history 
about the basketball of the Nineties was not the doings of her 
own players of that time, however brilliantly they may have 
disported themselves; it was the proceedings rather of a 
group of small boys who as members of the Junior Department 
of the Y were learning the game so thoroughly that after 
they had gone through Crawfordsville high school, playing 
as they went, and playing always together, and after they 
had come to college at Wabash, they were to constitute the 
backbone of the most uniformly successful basketball team 
that any college has ever had. They were to be Little Giants; 
for the days of Little Giants were now near at hand. 


It will be remembered that when Dr. Kane became 
President, in the fall of 1899, he had a mandate from the 
trustees to make the college a more obviously flourishing in- 
stitution than for some years it had been. To this end he 
employed several measures; and one of these was the restora- 
tion of football and the encouragement of athletics generally. 
In carrying out this plan, as other plans, he was greatly aided 
by the counsel and the enthusiasm of Professor M. B. Thomas. 
And so it came about that when the students, no great num- 
ber of them, returned to Crawfordsville for the opening of 
college in the year 1900, they found themselves possessed of 
a football schedule, and also of a coach, a captain, and a 
manager. Of these three, the coach was well trained and 
hard working, but he was the least important. His name 
was Anthony Chez; he had played on the line at Oberlin. He 
did good work. But still more effectively worked Captain Pos- 
ton and Manager Eller. 


On the books of the college Captain Poston’s name 
was Edwin I., but in spoken discourse it was always “Bug.” 
Bug played football because he loved it. When he was an 
underclassman, and there was no college team, he got teams 
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together to play Darlington, or Linden, or merely to run 
through signals. When he was a junior, and there was a real 
team at last, he put everything he had into it. He played 
halfback, he did the punting, and he supplied the general- 
ship. Before the season opened he was also manager. It was 
he that bought the new suits and scheduled the games. He 
was captain for two years, and for all his hard work it was 
his fate to see his team beaten nearly every time it played. 
But some of the credit for the work of more successful teams 
in later years should be his. 


Manager Eller was a freshman in 1900, and so com- 
petent did he show himself at team management that he was 
reélected each year until he graduated. And then three years 
later he came back as graduate manager. He knew how to 
stretch meager funds to provide the maximum of equipment 
and care for the team; and he seems to have had skill also at 
finding promising football material and persuading it that a 
Wabash education was the kind of which it stood in most need. 
And best of all he could raise money. Each fall he would 
watch eagerly through the opening weeks of college for that 
day on which the sun shone most cheerfully and the regular 
morning chapel exercise was best attended. Satisfied that 
the day had arrived, he would slip back after everybody was 
in and lock the chapel doors. Then he would signal Dr. Kane; 
and the Doctor would announce that there would be a short 
session of the athletic association immediately after chapel 
in this room. Presently Eller would be standing up on the 
platform in front of the apprehensive faculty, speaking his 
opening line. It was always the same: “Well, fellows, you 
all know it takes money to run a football team.” Then would 
ensue a pitiless procedure of a nature associated in the com- 
mon mind with a Methodist congregation being herded up to 
a mortgage-burning. Subscriptions would start with fifteen 
dollars from Dr. Kane. Then tens were called for, and a very 
few obtained. Then fives, and most of the faculty would come 
aboard and a good number of students. And on down to fifty 
cents; with much stimulation of class rivalry, fraternity ri- 
valry, and even the intense natural rivalry of this side of the 
room and that side of the room. An occasional younger 
student would grow so enthusiastic and give so much that all 
through the season he would have to watch the games through 
a knothole in the fence. But the money would be raised. 


The financial question was the matter of first im- 
portance. Could Wabasb afford football? In 1897 the evi- 
dence that she could not had been so overpowering that the 
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student body itself had voted to discontinue the game. And 
now the enrollment was smaller; and costs had been steadily 
growing greater. Back in 1891, with only the low fence around 
the whole campus as an enclosure, gate receipts did not rise 
above forty dollars; but then the entire expense of the sea- 
son had been seventy dollars. At the DePauw game of 1898, 
after the new athletic field fence had been built, $200 was 
taken in—but the season’s expenses that year were $500. The 
expenses of the ’95 team were well over a thousand dollars, 
and it was these expenses that, in spite of gate receipts of 
$500 from the Indiana game of that year, had put the ath- 
letic association so heavily in debt as to cause it to vote to 
abandon football. So in 1900 the financial report was awaited 
even more eagerly than the outcome of any game. And it 
showed that to have football had cost the students and fac- 
ulty of Wabash $500, besides what they paid for admissions. 
In a few years football was to be self supporting; meanwhile 
it was a triumph of management that the annual deficit to 
be met by subscriptions taken at the beginning, and also 
sometimes at the end, of the season, was no greater than it 
was. Everybody was glad to have football back, and to trust 
Harry Eller to keep the cost of it as low as possible. 


It was enormously encouraging to this frame of 
mind that the first college game of the new team was a Vic- 
tory over DePauw. It was played in Crawfordsville, and the 
score was 6 to 0, Captain Poston making the touchdown. 
After the game there was a frenzied celebration in the old 
gymnasium, spontaneous to the point of hysteria. For not 
only had a heavier and more experienced DePauw team been 
beaten, but the future of football at Wabash was much more 
secure than it would have been had a defeat been suffered. 
The college yell then was the “new” yell that had been com- 
posed in 1896, and so had had little chance to show what it 
could do on a football field: 


“Hoo-Rah, Hoo-Rah, Hoo-Rah, Smash! 
Hurrah for the Scarlet of Old Wabash! 
Hip-skitty Bow-wow, Wa-hoo-wah! 
Wabash! Wabash! Rah! Rah! Rah!’ 

It satisfied, that day at least. 


The rest of the season was not so good. Wabash lost 
all remaining college games, including a return engagement 
with DePauw. And the next year, 1901, was not much better. 
A more ambitious schedule was attempted, including games 
with Indiana at Bloomington, and with Purdue at Craw- 
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fordsville. Purdue won, 45 to 0; and Indiana, 24 to 6. Both 
games with DePauw were lost, but victories were gained over 
Rose Poly and Hanover. Chez had left; the coach of this 
team was Fred Feil, a University of Chicago man. The sea- 
son of 1902 was still less successful so far as scores were con- 
cerned than the two seasons preceding. And yet there was a 
strong feeling current that progress had been made and that 
great things were to come. The first reason for this feeling 
was that in “Tug” Wilson, guard of recent Michigan teams, 
the college had found a thoroughly good coach. Everybody 
believed in him; and it was known that he was to come back 
the next year. Also the number of men out for football had 
increased, attendance at games had increased, and some prom- 
ising players had been found among the freshmen. And in- 
deed the 1903 team was to outshine the elevens of the three 
earlier years completely. 


But those players of the first years of the century 
had done noble pioneer work. Hardly a one of them was a 
“natural athlete.” They were simply students of some de- 
gree of hardihood, who never having played the game before 
entering college came out to do the best they could in the cause 
of football for Wabash. Record and Dice, and Harley Ris- 
tine and Lynch, Van Nuys, Loop, King, Reed, Marshall, Fer- 
rish, Dubbs, Stokes, Black—they fought an uphill fight, and 
they took a lot of punishment. It was the day of “guards 
back” and of “left tackle over” formations. Nearly every play 
was some sort of heavy tandem charge into the line. Gains 
were picked up a yard or two at a time, with five yards to 
go in three downs. And the Wabash team was nearly sure to 
be outweighed. Perhaps the best players developed were 
Harry Adams in the backfield and W. H. Dague at end. 
Adams later played for Purdue, and Dague for Navy. 


That the 1903 season was to be something very dif- 
ferent was shown at the start of it, when Wabash went down 
to Bloomington and beat Indiana, 5 to 9. DePauw was 
beaten, 10 to 0. Purdue was held to a score of 17 to 0. Even 
Notre Dame was played: Notre Dame made 34 points, and so 
bruised up the Wabash team that it lost the secondary cham- 
pionship to Earlham the next week by a close score. But 
Wabash had won seven games out of ten. Bill Spaulding was 
in college now, and Gi Harp, and Georgie Miller, and Dutch 
Frurip—Little Giants of the years to come. But thus far, they 
were only the “Good Little Men.” Sutherland and Ike Wil- 
liams were on hand, too, but were both out of most of the 
games on account of injuries and illness. 
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One of the stars that year was Gordon, a big, gen- 
tlemanly colored man from West Virginia who knew a great 
deal of football—though it is true that in the Rose Poly game 
he made a fine long run with the ball in quite the wrong direc- 
tion, and was tackled only in the nick of time by a teammate. 
When DePauw came up to Crawfordsville to play, it drew the 
color line. The biggest football crowd in years sat impatient 
in the November cold for an hour while local dignitaries of 
the Methodist church argued with the DePauw management. 
At last General Lew Wallace, honored Methodist and hearty 
fighting man, entered the discussion. DePauw played. And 
having won her point, Wabash won the game without using 
Gordon. But the next year Wabash had another colored 
player, Cantrell; and DePauw cancelled the game that had 
been scheduled. 


That next year was to be the first “Little Giant” 
year. And the coach’s share in the glory of four successive 
Little Giant football teams was to accrue not to Tug Wilson 
but to a new coach, Francis M. Cayou. Wilson had done so 
well that he was called to coach at a larger institution. And 
Cayou, in the fall of 1904, came to Wabash. At that time he 
was one of the country’s famous athletes. An Indian, he had 
played halfback for Carlisle in ’94, 795, ’96, and ’97, when Car- 
lisle was playing Harvard and Yale on even terms. He had 
only weighed 145 pounds then, but some of his long runs for 
touchdowns had been sensations of the seasons in which he 
made them. He had graduated from Carlisle in 1896, but had 
stayed there for two years of graduate work. His zeal for 
education, and for football, still unsated, he had gone then 
for a brief time to Dickinson College, and later to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he played halfback and fullback on 
the varsity in ’99, 00, and ’01. He had learned a good deal 
of football; and he had added to his knowledge of the game 
in the years that intervened before his coming to Wabash, as 
coach of the Champaign high school team and assistant coach 
at Illinois. He had also been a great track man, running the 
220 and the 440. He had personal qualities that gave him 
complete command of his teams and their unswerving loyalty. 


The greatness of those Wabash football teams from 
1904 to 1908 did not consist in any uniformity of victory. On 
the contrary, they lost nearly as many games as they won. 
Their merit was that half or more of the games on their 
schedules were with the strongest teams in the Middle West, 
that they won or tied a number of these games, and that they 
lost the rest only after magnificent battles and by very close 
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scores. Only once was any of these teams badly beaten: the 
1905 team, near the end of an exceptionally grueling sched- 
ule, lost to Indiana by a score of 40 to 0. Their great strength 
was in defence. The Little Giants became famous for their 
_ tackling, as hard and as sure as any to be seen in the country; 
and famous also for their endurance. It was rare that more 
than one or two substitutions were made in their lineup, in 
spite of the rapid succession of games they played with teams 
rich in second string material and far outweighing them. 


For those four years Wabash won all her games 
with colleges of secondary rank in football, most of them by 
big scores. But DePauw, unmet in 1904 and beaten 52 to 0 
in 1905, came back so gamely in the following two years as to 
be beaten only with difficulty and by scores of 7 to 0 in 1906 
and 11 to 4 in 1907. From big teams outside the state the 
Little Giants did not actually win any games. In 1904, they 
had only one such game, with Illinois; and they lost it, 22 
to 2. In 1905, they played Chicago, Illinois, and Northwestern, 
all in the space of eight days. This was one of the proudest 
of all their achievements; for they held Chicago to 15 to 0, 
Illinois to 6 to 0, and Northwestern to 5 to 0. In 1906, they 
held Illinois to a 0 to 0 tie. In 1907, Michigan beat them 22 
to 0, and the Michigan Aggies, the next week, 15 to 6. 


Of the three big university teams of Indiana—Notre 
Dame, Indiana, and Purdue—Notre Dame beat Wabash 12 
to 4 in 1904, and in 1905 was beaten by Wabash, 5 to 0, the 
last defeat that Notre Dame was to suffer from any team on 
her home grounds until 1929—partly for the reason, to be 
sure, that for many years the “Ramblers” did not play many 
games on their home field. In 1906 and 1907 Notre Dame was 
not played. Indiana, after being defeated in 19038, beat Wabash 
three times—4 to 0, 40 to 0, and 12 to 5; in 1907 there was no 
game. Purdue was played each year, winning the first two 
years, 6 to 0, and 12 to 0, but losing the last two. It was in 
1906 that Wabash attained for the first time the long standing 
ambition to beat Purdue; the score was 11 to 0; and the next 
year the Little Giants won again, 2 to 0. 


| In these games there was many a last ditch stand 
and many a thrilling run which are imperishable parts of the 
story of Wabash to the men who had the privilege of seeing 
those games, possibly still more than to the men who were 
privileged to be in them. The scale and the general purpose of 
this work are not such as to permit the recounting of these 
incidents. But of one or two games only, something must be 
said. First, there is the 12 to 5 Indiana game of 1906. It was 
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played in Crawfordsville, before as large a crowd as ever as- 
sembled on the Wabash field. Nine minutes after play had 
begun Frurip was called on to punt for Wabash from a point 
twenty yards in front of his own goal. His punt was low, and 
struck his teammate, Georgie Miller, in the back. From Mil- 
ler’s back it bounded far to the right and, without touching 
the ground, into the arms of an Indiana man, who galloped 
across the goal line with it. After long discussion, the touch- 
down was allowed; but after the game, it was declared by 
Walter Camp and all other authorities consulted, to have 
been entirely illegal. And it seems worth saying that the 
1905 victory over Notre Dame was by no means a fluke. The 
Wabash touchdown was made in the first half, by Buser, after 
a series of hard-won gains through the line by Spaulding, 
Buser, and Harp, helped by one ten-yard penalty. The Michi- 
gan game, in 1907, was played in Indianapolis. Michigan 
was not in the Conference then, but had one of her strongest 
teams. In the first half Michigan made but one touchdown; 
in the second half Wabash weakened a bit. 


The best starting point for a statement of the per- 
sonnel of those teams is the team of 1905. On it, Harp, ’07, 
played fullback, Spaulding, ’07, left halfback, and Buser, ’09, 
right halfback. Miller, ’07, was quarterback; and for his 
position the team had its strongest replacement in Hargrave, 
709. The ends were Frurip, at the left, and Myers, at the 
right, both of them members of that class distinguished for 
its athletes, 1907. At center was Sprow, ’08; the next year 
he was used in several games as fullback. On the left of the 
line were Sutherland, ’08, at guard, and Williams, 706, at 
tackle; with Frurip, they constituted what was known then 
as “the Solid South.” To the right were younger players, 
but almost or quite as hard to get through: Hess, ’09, at 
guard, and Gipe, ’09, at tackle. 


The year before, Marlatt had been in Buser’s place, 
Shank at end with Frurip, and Rhoades and Cantrell at right 
guard and tackle. For the 1906 team, only Miller, and Har- 
grave, remained in the back field, for Harp had injured an 
ankle in baseball, Spaulding had played his allotted years, 
and Buser had left college. From the line Williams had gone, 
and had left a hole which was filled by pulling over either 
Sutherland or Frurip, and putting in Plummer at guard or 
Patton at end. In the new backfield were Sohl and Garver 
and Giasscock; or Sprow was played at fullback, and Brown 
in his place at center. Up to this time the Conference teams 
had allowed Wabash to play freshmen; but before the 1907 
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season they withdrew that privilege. Wabash therefore sched- 
uled only one Conference team, Purdue, and won that game 
with a team composed only of sophomores and juniors. Against 
Michigan, even Sutherland was used, playing now his fifth 
year; and he played, too, against the Michigan Aggies and St. 
Louis University. In fact there was a Wabash team that year 
for each of three different sets of rules; the lineup was never 
twice the same. Freshmen who played when they were per- 
mitted were Colbert, Starbuck, Barr, Bowman, Dobbins, and 
Wilson; and Watson, Burns, and Stiers, who had been on the 
squad before, played this year in many games. 


To attempt to discuss the individual merits of these 
players is a temptation that must be resisted. None of them 
will ever be forgotten by his college contemporaries. Perhaps 
it will not be invidious to say that Captain Spaulding some- 
how seemed the personification of Little Giant excellence, that 
Frurip was so good an end, and punter, that he made the All- 
Western, that Sutherland was an invariable choice for All- 
State guard, and that no better example than Harp can ever 
have lived of the athlete who does his very best every minute 
of the time. 


Into the middle of Cayou’s career at Wabash came 
the most decided change in the game of football that has been 
made since its beginning: the “new rules” of 1906. That was 
the year the game was “opened up” by the introduction of the 
forward pass, and the substitution of ten yards for five as the 
distance to be gained in order to retain possession of the 
ball. The change was a boon to Cayou’s light, fast team; and 
he was quick to see this, and to take advantage of it. 


Now to turn from football to the other sports. And 
first to track. In 1902, Professor Hains, in addition to all 
his other duties, undertook to organize, to manage, and to 
coach a track team, virtually the first at Wabash since 1897, 
although there had been some good individual track men in 
college in the interval. His team won a dual meet with State 
Normal, and at the State meet placed fourth, above all the 
other secondary institutions. The next year, and from that 
year on, Wabash was a member not only of the old “I. I. C. 
A. A.,” founded in 1888, and including all the colleges of the 
state, big and little, but also of a new organization, the “In- 
tercollegiate Athletic League,” from membership in which In- 
diana, Notre Dame, and Purdue were excluded. Each organ- 
ization had a track meet each spring, that of the Association 
being called the “Big State Meet,” and the other the “Little 
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State Meet.” In 1903, Wabash took second place in the little 
meet, and fourth again in the big. The outstanding men for 
Wabash were Pierce and Sparks in the jumps and dashes, 
Reed in the distance runs, Heintz in the half-mile, and Suth- 
erland in the weights. And dual meets were won with DePauw 
as well as with State Normal. The next year, Professor Hains 
again had a good team; and in 1904 he was able to turn over 
track work, in good shape, to Coach Cayou and to a student 
manager. 


Under Cayou, improvement continued. And now, in 
1905, a good new cinder path was built around the athletic 
field. Cayou’s work in track culminated in the championship 
team of 1907. This team started off by winning an indoor 
meet with Indiana. Then it went into a triangular meet with 
Indiana and Notre Dame, in the Notre Dame Gymnasium. 
Wabash and Notre Dame came up to the final event, the relay 
race, in a virtual tie. The Wabash man who ran first fell, and 
Notre Dame acquired an apparently insurmountable lead. But 
-Harvey Blair, the Wabash anchor man, made a remarkable 
finish, and just nosed out the Notre Dame runner. This vic- 
tory gave Wabash the meet. On May 11, Wabash easily won 
the little state meet by scoring 6314 points while her nearest 
competitor, Harlham, scored 48. It was the first Wabash vic- 
tory in this meet. The success of the team reached a climax 
when Wabash won also the big state meet, with a total of 37 
points against 33 for Purdue, 31 for Notre Dame, and 16 for 
Indiana. The principal point winners on the team were Blair 
in the dashes, W. Bosson in the high jump, B. Patton in the 
880 yard run, F. Sparks in the broad jump, A. Andrus in the 
hurdles, C. G. Miller in the pole vault, and “Gov.” Brown and 
A. Watson in the weights. | 


For baseball, too, Professor Hains did yeoman serv- 
ice. For two or three years after the turn of the century he 
managed baseball as he managed track; and then when he had 
put it on a firm footing, financially and in team strength, he 
turned it back to student management. The best baseball team 
was that of 1903, the year of the remarkable upturn in Wa- 
bash athletics. The 1903 team won fifteen games out of 
eighteen; only one college game was lost—to Rose Poly, and 
Rose was badly beaten in a second game later in the season. 
Wabash won the championship both of the little state league 
and the big state association. “Hilly” Souder, old national 
leaguer, was coach. The three pitchers, all good, were Fisher, 
Rubush, and Boulton. Thornell, ’05, was captain, and the 
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rest of the team were Livingston, Coen, Hasbrouck, Davies, 
Robey, Pierce, and Shepherd. 


Through the next three seasons the team remained 
strong, falling down a little in 1907. Fisher, the best of the 
1903 pitchers, went into professional baseball; but Rubush 
and Boulton, both ’06 men, stayed on. Rubush, particularly, 
pitched some remarkably fine games. Harp and Diddle and 
“Sandow” Myers and Jim Adams are memorable names in the 
lineups of those years. The baseball games of those days drew 
good crowds and provoked much enthusiasm, though basket- 
ball now, as well as football, was surpassing it in intensity 
of appeal. Originally premier sport at Wabash, baseball gave 
over its position to football about 1895—if a safe judgment 
can be made from the fact that the yearbook published in that 
year was the first in which the football writeup comes before 
that of baseball. But baseball was long to retain a firm hold 
on the affections of the college. 


Not so firm a hold, however, as basketball won in 
the short space of four years from its revival in 1900, and has 
held ever since. As in football, the first two years of basket- 
ball were discouraging. The 1900-01 team lost all its games; 
the next year’s team had to cancel most of its schedule be- 
cause of the prevalence of smallpox. The games of those years 
were played by quite inexperienced teams. Some of their 
opponents were inexperienced too; Indiana, for instance, also 
began the game only in 1900. For one or two intercollegiate 
games the old college gym, with its metal posts endangering 
life and limb, was the scene of battle. 


In 1902-03, there was a sudden and an enormous 
improvement. That year Wabash lost but two games, both of 
them to Purdue, and won the secondary college championship. 
There were some new and better players in college, notably 
Ike Williams, ’06. But the thing that really made the differ- 
ence was the coaching of Ralph Jones. He was the physical 
director of the Crawfordsville Y. M. C. A. He coached all the 
local basketball teams—Y. M. C. A., high school, business col- 
lege, and Wabash—and every one of them was a champion 
in its class. Sooner than almost any one else in the country, 
and at least as brilliantly, he thought out ways of organizing 
play in a game that had before been merely a matter of in- 
dividual accuracy in hitting the basket. He realized, too, what 
had not been thought of before, that basketball was an ex- 
tremely arduous game, which required at least as insistently 
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as football that the man playing it should train for it. His 
methods made a fine Wabash team within three weeks from 
the beginning of practice. His players that year were Lehman 
and Loop, forwards; Marshall, center; and Pierce and Wil- 
liams, guards. 


All these men were available again next year; and 
there were good new men. Hopes ran high. But never was 
there a greater disappointment. The 1903-04 team won only 
half its games. There was never any doubt about the reason: 
bad feeling among the members of the team. Some of it re- 
mained the next year, but not enough to damage the record of 
that 1904-05 team. It scored eight victories, two of them over 
Purdue, previously unbeatable, and no defeats. Of course, it 
won the state championship. Williams, Pierce, and Lehman 
played again that year; and they were reinforced by three 
remarkable new men that Jones had already been coaching 
for several years on the Crawfordsville high school team— 
Wicks, and Sprow, and Walter. 


The 1905-06 team, despite a one-point defeat by Pur- 
due, made a still more notable record than its predecessor. 
Yale, Eastern champion that year, came out for a game and 
was beaten 24 to 8. Minnesota and Indiana were decisively 
beaten. Purdue suffered several setbacks during the season, 
including a defeat by Minnesota, and was not rated with Wa- 
bash. In fact the newspapers hailed Wabash as the best team 
in the West, and probably in the country. The forwards that 
year were new to the team—Brandy Freeman and Will Diddel. 
Diddel had learned to play in Indianapolis. Freeman had en: 
tered Wabash several years before as a preparatory student. 
Never having seen a basketball before he came, he plugged 
away at the game constantly, by himself or with any group 
that happened to find itself in the college gymnasium in a free 
hour, very unpretendingly, until it was suddenly realized that 
he was good enough for the squad and good enough for the 
team. Sprow was center; but after the tip-off he played down 
near the basket, while Freeman ranged the floor. Williams 
was back guard, big and formidable. Wicks played floor guard; 
he was smaller than the other men, very strong, very fast, and 
surer than any of the others at throwing for the basket. Each 
year he was next to Sprow in number of field goals scored; 
and Sprow played under the basket, while many of Wicks’s 
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goals were long shots. On the All-State team that year there 
were four Wabash men, with Diddel, as good as the others 
in the opinion of many, on the second team. 


The next year the team remained intact except that 
Williams, who had graduated, was succeeded by Stump of 
Crawfordsville high school or sometimes by Gipe, from In- 
dianapolis. This 1906-07 team again won all its games—in- 
cluding two with Illinois—except that it suffered the strange 
experience of losing two games, played under somewhat dif- 
ferent high school rules, against Crawfordsville high school. 
On this high school team were two players who were later 
to win fame at Notre Dame—and elsewhere: Dud Molony 
and our own Pete Vaughan. 


In 1907-08, the lineup was exactly the same as the 
year before except that Stump had definitely won the back 
guard position. It won twenty-two games and lost none. Es- 
pecially notable were two victories over Columbia University, 
then the strongest Eastern team. Columbia had two players 
ranked as All-American, Ryan and Melitzer; but Columbia 
lost, by scores of 32 to 20, and 25 to 14. That year Wabash 
made a Southern trip, playing the six outstanding teams of 
the South, none of them college teams, and of course beating 
them all. For this Wabash team the Indiana newspapers all 
claimed the “championship of the world.” The five men com- 
posing its starting lineup were chosen as the All-Indiana team. 
For the All-American team, Sprow was a unanimous choice; 
and most sports writers put Wicks on it, too. The other three 
players received honorable mention. 


The Little Giant basketball team had established a 
unique record. In four years they had played 69 games. Of 
these they had won 66. Two of the three they lost were prac- 
tice games, played under rules to which they were not ac- 
customed, with Crawfordsville high school. The other, the only 
defeat by any outside team, was a one-point loss to Purdue. 
During this period, Wabash averaged a fraction over 37 points 
per game, and her opponents a fraction over 16 points. The 
record has never been equalled. 


Of the last of these four teams the Indianapolis News 
said: “They had won the Indiana state championship for the 
fourth consecutive time; they had won the middle western 
championship for the second successive time; and they were 
heralded as National or World Champions for the first time. 
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They were the World Champions without a doubt—not a dis- 
senting word marred their claim.” 


Brave days those! And the spirit of them was roared 
forth from bleachers or gallery at many a thrilling contest in 
“the new yell,” now the old yell: 


“Yea! Wabash! 
Yea! Wabash! 
W-a-b-a-s-h ! 
Wabash!” 


CHAPTER XII 


PRESIDENT MACKINTOSH 


The death of President Kane was a very great shock 
to the Wabash community. His courage and his energy had 
pulled the college out of a slough of despond and had borne 
it up to the heights. He had assumed and had carried not only 
the usual burden of the presidency but much too of the respon- 
sibility that ordinarily is carried by trustees and faculty. The 
news of his death was received with dismay. 


But the college rallied quickly from the blow. The 
transition to a new administration was smoothly made. On 
November 15, 1906, when Dr. Kane had summoned a special 
meeting of the Board to obtain his leave of absence, he had 
recommended the appointment of Dr. Mackintosh as Acting 
President. The trustees approved the recommendation, and 
appointed a committee to consult with Dr. Mackintosh at once. 
He was teaching a class; and Messrs. Goodrich, Daniels, and 
Crane, the committee, called him out into the hall, and asked 
him if he would be Acting President for an indefinite time. 
He consented, and went back to his classroom. 
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At the December meeting of the Board, an arrange- 
ment was made that Dr. Mackintosh continue to act as presi- 
dent to the end of the college year; Judge Thomas, Edward > 
Daniels, and Otto Gresham were named by resolution a com- 
mittee to report at the next regular or called meeting of the 
Board their choice for President. At a special meeting called 
for March 15, 1907, this committee reported, naming Dr. Mack- 
intosh as its choice. The report was received, and Dr. Mack- 
intosh was elected. The formal ceremony of inauguration was 
reduced to a mere interlude in the Commencement Exercises of 
June, 1907; but the administration so informally begun on 
November 15, 1906, was to endure to June, 1926, and was to 
make great additions to the resources and the strength of the 
college. 


Dr. Kane had been president not only of the college 
but also of the Board of Trustees. At the December, 1906, 
meeting, Mr. Milligan of Indianapolis was elected as President 
of the Board. This action was a return to the policy decided 
on at President Tuttle’s resignation of having the two offices 
in the hands of two different men, a policy departed from when 
Dr. Kane, already President of the Board, had been chosen 
President of the college. Neither of the last two presidents 
of the college has at any time held also the other office. 


Harry Joseph Milligan was the son of Joseph Milli- 
gan of Crawfordsville, trustee from 1872 to 1892. He had 
graduated from Wabash in the celebrated Class of °73, and 
had made a great success at law and in business in Indian- 
apolis. He was as fine an example as the state contained of 
a business man who was also a scholar. His interest in the 
college was associated with a thorough understanding of its 
academic as well as of its financial problems. He wrote well 
and spoke well; he was distinguished in manner and appear- 
ance. His official and semi-official words and actions were — 
invariably such as to reflect dignity and honor on the college. 
His great benevolence toward his college and his old home 
included also generous gifts of money from time to time. 
There was a bequest to the college in his will when he died, in 
1916; and his family has made notable gifts since his death. 
The total Milligan donations to the college amount to more 
than three hundred thousand dollars. 


Unquestionably the most important item of un- 
finished business confronting the new regime was the matter 
of increasing the college funds; and to this matter attention 
was at once turned. On February 25, 1907, a special meeting 
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of the Board was held at the University Club in Indianapolis. 
To this meeting Mr. Milligan presented a communication 
he had received from the General Education Board appropri- 
ating for Wabash $125,000 from the income of the John D. 
Rockefeller Fund for Higher Education on condition that the 
college raise from other sources, by November 30, 1908, sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $375,000, and on condition that the 
entire sum of $500,000 be “invested and preserved individably,” 
for the endowment of the college. The trustees resolved to 
accept the proposal of the General Education Board; and a 
committee of eight trustees, with Mr. Milligan as chairman, 
was appointed to raise the funds required to carry out the 
agreement. 


The Committee went to work. But before it had got 
fairly started on its large task, the country was struck by the 
bank panic of the fall of 1907. The committee decided it was 
impossible to raise the sum agreed upon; and it asked for a 
revision of the plan. On April 29, 1908, the Board of Trustees 
in another special meeting gave up the original covenant in 
return for a revised agreement, by which the General Educa- 
tion Board would give $50,000 if the college would obtain other 
subscriptions amounting to $150,000 by April 1, 1909. The 
committee, and particularly Dr. Mackintosh, worked hard 
at the money raising through the next year, and on the date 
agreed on could show the Rockefeller management a little over 
$155,000 in subscriptions. Of this amount, Andrew Carnegie 
had given $50,000, and “A Friend” in Cincinnati $438,000. Both 
the General Education Board and Mr. Carnegie paid their 
money to the college proportionately to the receipts from the 
other subscriptions. These came in well. Most of the money 
was in hand long before April 1, 1914, the terminal date that 
had been set for payment. 


The new endowment, and the continued increase in 
receipts from student fees, eased the financial situation at the 
college very greatly. There were general salary increases in 
1907, in 1910, in 1912, and in 1913, which brought the full 
professor up to $1,900 or $2,000 a year—not a munificent but 
at least a fairly comfortable wage in the years just preceding 
the War. It was possible, too, to add one or two new depart- 
ments, and to provide needed instructors and assistants in 
several departments. Also the buildings and grounds could 
now be better kept. 


The year 1907 was the seventy-fifth of the life of the 
college; and the commencement exercises of that year were 
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made a seventy-fifth anniversary celebration. More alumni 
came back than had ever attended a commencement before. At 
the alumni banquet on Tuesday evening, June 11, in the new 
Masonic Temple, dinners were served to 210. The toastmaster 
was Congressman C. B. Landis; among the speakers were 
Reverend Mr. Horace C. Hovey, ’53, of Newburyport, Mass., 
son of Edmund QO. Hovey, and Colonel Henry B. Carrington, 
head of the military department at Wabash from 1869 to 
1878. When Dr. Mackintosh rose to speak he was given an 
extraordinary ovation, attesting the confidence that the alumni 
had in him. On the day before, the Ben Greet players, then 
a very excellent organization, had presented two plays. In 
the afternoon they gave “As You Like It” on the wooded 
slope south of South Hall. In the evening they began their 
production of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” in the same 
place. But a hard and quite unexpected downpour of rain 
interrupted the first act. Players and audience scrambled 
across the grass, as they had been instructed to do in such 
case, to Assembly Hall. Some wires on which washed base- 
ball uniforms had been hung out to dry at the end of the sea- 
son were invisible in the dark and laid many a refugee low. 
But at last the stage in the hall had been set and the audience 
seated, and the play went on. The Commencement address, 
on Wednesday morning, was delivered by Asa H. Morton, ’82, 
professor of romance languages at Williams College. 


The celebration was sobered by thoughts of the great 
president recently lost. On Tuesday morning, Assembly Hall 
was crowded for a service in memory of Dr. Kane. The grad- 
uating class were giving the college a bust of Dr. Kane that 
they had had made by Rudolf Schwartz, a very good likeness. 
Mr. Oakel F.. Hall made the speech of presentation, and 
Thomas R. Marshall, the speech of acceptance. 


The death of Dr. Kane was not the only death the 
college had suffered from that year. On Sunday, January 6, 
1907, Henry Zwingli McLain, Professor of Greek since 1874, 
and tutor for two years before that, was sitting in his pew 
at Center Church when he was stricken by a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. He was carried to his rooms, and died there within 
two hours from the first attack. He had come to Wabash 
College in 1862, a shy, delicate boy, and had graduated in 
1867. He had then studied three years at Union Theological 
Seminary, and another two years in Berlin and Leipsig. He 
gave up his idea of entering the ministry to devote himself 
to Greek literature and Greek culture, the great passion of 
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his life. He had been a brilliant student, and he became a dis- 
tinguished scholar. His scholarship made him widely known; 
but he had close contacts with his students at Wabash, and 
feared that at the universities these contacts would be less 
close; and so he stayed at Wabash. At the time of his death 
he had been an elder of Center Church for twenty years, and 
secretary of the faculty for a still longer time. He never 
married. 7 


He was a very lovable man to generations of Wabash 
students who affectionately called him “Zwing’’—not to his 
face. He worked his classes hard, and he kept them in his 
room overtime, as long as he could compel them, or delude 
them, into staying. But this was never much resented; for it 
was always realized that “Zwing” simply could not under- 
stand how any undergraduate could fail to be fired with that 
same enthusiasm for all things Greek which he himself felt. 
There was no real resentment, but occasionally there were 
jests. As on an afternoon when:a class that met at three ap- 
peared at the classroom, every man with a lantern and a staff, 
as a suggestion to the professor that he had recently kept 
them a little too far beyond the four o’clock limit. Professor 
McLain was the arbiter for the college in all things cultural. 
He seemed to know everything—except science. And error 
pained him. He sat always on the chapel platform with 
head bent and eyes concealed by his great, bushy eyebrows. 
And if the chapel speaker made a grammatical error—this 
has been known to happen—“Zwing” was sure to flinch, not 
ostentatiously but unmistakably. And yet it is said that on 
at least one occasion he slipped far back into a language that 
must have been of his very early boyhood. Another three 
o’clock class that had been suffering from overtime set a giant 
firecracker under his desk and timed it to explode at 4:15. It 
exploded, and the professor jumped wildly to his feet, ex- 
claiming, “It’s a ca’tridge. It’s a ca’tridge!”’ In his last years 
not so many students knew him well, because not so many 
took Greek. But all knew him for a friend, and all felt the 
loss to the college when “Zwing” could no more be seen trotting 
back and forth on the path he had worn across the campus 
straight from the front door of Center Hall to his rooms in 
the second house north of College Street on Grant Avenue. 


Of all the achievements of Dr. Mackintosh there 
was perhaps none greater than that he brought some peace and 
good will to a faculty torn and excited by a long controversy. 
He did not do this quickly nor by any single stroke. But he 
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provided every opportunity for the old flames gradually to die 
down. He kept himself a little aloof, and equally aloof from 
both classicists and scientists. He was careful not to be a 
partisan. He was just to all, and approachable to all; and 
he did not let himself seem to be seeking the counsel of any 
particular man or group of men. He saw to it that no new 
fuel was thrown on the fire in the form of new proposals for 
changes in the curriculum. He was content for years—some, 
of course, thought too many years—to leave well enough alone. 
No reform was attempted until the time came when nearly all 
the old faculty had departed, and a new faculty were eager 
to bear responsibility for changes. 


With the death of Professor McLain, only two men 
were left on the faculty, Milford and Osborne, who dated back 
into the years when President Tuttle ran the college. Three 
others, King, Thomas, and Kingery, went back to 1890 and to 
1891, the years in which a new president was being sought 
pending Dr. Tuttle’s resignation. A few had been brought to 
the college under Dr. Kane; but mainly it was a faculty that 
had come together and had come into its set relationships 
under Dr. Burroughs. For the first five years of the twenty 
years of Dr. Mackintosh’s presidency this faculty remained as 
it had been. It received several additions, but of young men 
who had as yet no great voice in its affairs. Its old cleavage 
remained, but it became less sharp with time and with the 
avoidance of new differences. On March 6, 1912, its ranks were 
broken, and at a telling point; for on that day Mason B. 
Thomas died. He had been struggling with ill health for some 
time, carrying on with tireless spirit, meeting classes in his 
home when he was unable to get to his laboratory. But his 
health had troubled him in earlier years, and he had always 
fought through. His death now was startling. He died in his 
fifty-sixth year, at the height of his great powers. 


From students and alumni, from faculty and trus- 
tees, from press and from pulpit, from citizens of the town and 
the region and from scientists in other colleges and univer- 
sities, came a flood of tributes to the supreme usefulness of 
Professor Thomas’s life. But most impressive of all were the 
tributes of “his boys,” individually and in groups, adding to 
their testimonials to his goodness and effectiveness their brief 
resolutions to shape their own lives, as best they could, on the 
lines that he had laid down. 


At the end of the next college year, in June, 1913, 
came the resignations of Professors Arthur B. Milford and 
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Charles A. Tuttle. The one had served the college twenty-nine 
years, the other twenty. Professor Milford, his health sadly 
impaired, retired from teaching, on his own resources and on 
a pension from the Carnegie Foundation, on whose accredited 
list Wabash had been placed in 1906. He had been warned by 
his physician that retirement was imperative. He and Mrs. 
Milford moved to Washington, D. C., and there and in Florida 
they lived except for visits to their three children until his 
death, in 1922. He spent much time in those last years in the 
Congressional Library, with the books he had long loved. He 
too had his boys, dozens of them, teaching English in colleges, 
universities, secondary schools up and down the land at any 
time these last forty-five years. Many of them are still at it, 
never forgetful of the fine discrimination or the enthusiasm of 
the delightful teacher who first inspired in them a devotion to 
literature. And some of them are in newspaper work, in the 
ministry, in business, or teaching other subjects than English. 
For Professor Milford stood for humane culture rather than 
specialization, and the ambitions he encouraged were of more 
kinds than one. Many men studied English because it was 
Milford who was teaching it; and if he had been teaching 
Hebrew would have studied that. Great charm was also Pro- 
fessor Tuttle’s and great popularity in college and in town. 
His resignation was not for retirement, but to enable him to 
go back to New England, whence he had come, and to finish 
out his working years at Wesleyan. Before they left, the col- 
lege conferred on Professor Milford the degree of L. H. D., 
and on Professor Tuttle the LL.D.; as, a few years before, at 
the seventy-fifth anniversary celebration, it had conferred an 
honorary doctorate on Professor Thomas. 


Of all the members of faculty, none perhaps seemed 
quite so strong and well as Donaldson Bodine. But on August 
26, 1915, as he sat jovially conversing with a group of friends 
at Burt Lake, Michigan, he fell dead. He had been married 
only the summer before to Mrs. Clugston, of Crawfordsville, 
and he was building a new summer home at the lake. His 
death was the second break—Professor Milford’s departure 
had been the first—in a firm and a somewhat idyllic associa- 
tion that had long bound together four men—Milford, Bodine, 
King, and Kingery. They were lovers of the outdoors, these 
men, and of good fellowship. They loved, particularly, canoe- 
ing; and each year they would at least once drop leisurely in 
their canoes down Sugar Creek, from Crawfordsville to the 
Wabash River, and perhaps to Terre Haute. In some years 
they would add a cruise down the Tippecanoe, and one year 
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they made a visit to Lake Itasca and the headwaters of the 
Mississippi. They built a shack for themselves on a wooded 
bluff over Little Creek three miles east of town on the inter- 
urban, and thither they would betake themselves on Saturday 
afternoons in term, or on long summer days, to talk and jest 
and sing, to eat and to play games. Ki-ki-mi-bo they called the 
place, making an Indian word out of the first syllables of 
their names. Whoever was privileged to be a guest there was 
sure to feel that seldom in his life if ever had he been better 
amused or treated with a finer courtesy. 


The next year, 1916, Professor Kingery left the col- 
lege. Perfectly strong and well in every other respect, he had 
unfortunately a defect in hearing, slight in earlier years, but 
growing steadily and to such a degree that in 1916 he was 
forced to give up teaching. Like Professor Milford he ab- 
sented himself from the college when he could no longer work 
in it. He moved to a suburb of Columbus, Ohio, where he lived 
until 1927, when he passed away, survived by Mrs. Kingery 
and by two sons, Wabash graduates both, and three daughters. 


The year 1916 also saw the passing from active work 
as a teacher in the college of Professor James H. Osborne. 
Since 1881 he had been teaching Latin and mathematics to 
Wabash men. For the next few years he was to do some work 
in the Library, and also to be of general assistance to the 
president. Then he gave over these tasks also, reserving only 
the secretaryship of the faculty, a position he had held since 
1907 and happily still holds. The near relationship to him 
of one of the joint authors of this book makes comment on 
his work seem mildly improper. But of all the Wabash men 
of the last sixty years there are perhaps not many to whom 
the statement that he has been and is one of the best of all 
good men will seem badly prejudiced. 


Most tragic was the passing of Professor King. 
When the war broke out in Europe and the crescendo of 
German hating outstripped even the soaring aloft of sentiment 
for the allies, Professor King had the misfortune to be about 
the only man in Crawfordsville to remember that the Germans 
too were human beings, their scientists not all frauds, their 
poets something more than subtly destructive propagandists. 
Lover and teacher, for thirty-five years, of German culture, 
he did not abandon it when it became unpopular. It was not 
in him to become obstreperous, in this cause or in any other. 
He went his way gently and courteously, as always. But he 
was firm in his opinions, and he did not secrete them. His 
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classes dwindled. He was profoundly troubled when the 
United States entered the war. He was always a robust man; 
but this strain told on him heavily. He came back to take 
up his college duties in the fateful fall of 1918, but he was 
obviously not well enough to perform them. “Complete rest” 
was ordered for him and he obtained complete rest from all 
his anxieties when he fell from the train on which he was 
traveling to a sanitarium, October 26, 1918, only a fortnight 
before at least a partial peace was to come to all. For a year 
or two Mrs. King and her four daughters lived on in the beau- 
tiful King home on Wabash Avenue at Crawford Street, which 
he had built when he brought his bride to Crawfordsville in 
1892. Then the widow and the daughters moved away; and a 
very hospitable center of social life in the college for a quar- 
ter of a century was closed. 


The years of President Mackintosh were years in 
which the Wabash faculty was growing rapidly, until it had 
more than doubled in size. They were also unsettled years, 
these which preceded and contained and followed the Great 
War, a time when men moved about restlessly from place to 
place instead of staying put for a long, long tenure of posi- 
tion as the typical Wabash professor has generally done. It 
therefore fell to Dr. Mackintosh to make an extraordinary 
number of appointments to the faculty. Most of these were 
of teachers of the grade of instructor, young men who stopped 
at Wabash on their way for a year or for two years and then 
flitted, and of men of higher academic rank who did not stay 
long; but some of them, of course, were of men who were to 
play important roles in the history of the college. The first 
appointment he was called on to make was of this latter kind. 
Less than two months after he became Acting President, it 
was necessary for him to fill the position so long held by Pro- 
fessor McLain. Dr. Mackintosh found the man at hand in 
Daniel D. Hains, ’96, associate professor of languages. Mr. 
Hains took over the Greek classes immediately, giving up his 
own classes in beginning German to James I. Osborne, ’06, 
then Fowler-Duhme Fellow in English. After a year or two 
Mr. Hains received the full title of Lafayette Professor of 
Greek, which he retained until 1916, when he left college 
work to go into business. phys 


Professor Hains brought to his new task, along with 
great skill as a teacher of languages, indefatigable energy. 
He was not content to let the study of Greek go on declining 
if anything he could possibly do would halt the trend. He in- 
‘troduced into the curriculum a course in Greek literature in 
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translation, to lure the cautious into an acquaintance with 
Greek books and afterwards, perhaps, with the Greek lan- 
guage. But the most notable measure that he took was the 
presentation of Greek plays, by student casts, in English, but 
otherwise as faithfully as possible to the Attic mode of pro- 
duction. The Ben Greet players, in 1907, had discovered that 
the ground sloped away from South Hall to the south in such 
a way as to form a delightful natural amphitheater. And it 
was here that eight Greek plays were produced, one each year, 
as a part of the Commencement Week program, from 1908 to 
1915. The first play given was the Oedipus Rex. The others, 
in order, were Antigone, Alcestis, Iphigenia Among the 
Taurians, Electra, Medea, Oedipus again, and Hippolytus. 
The play that would naturally have been given in 1916 was 
omitted to make way for a pageant given by college and town 
celebrating the one hundredth year of Indiana statehood. Sev- 
eral times a production was taken out of town. Electra was 
played several times at the Winona Lake Chautauqua in 1912; 
and the Medea of the next year at Terre Haute. 


It was the judgment of all who saw even one of 
them—and people came from far to see them—that the Greek 
plays were worthily and beautifully done. Each year students 
were found with some skill at acting, each year this skill was 
carefully developed and made the most of. Men from the glee 
club were trained each year to sing the choruses, music for 
which was once or twice written by a student, at other times 
taken from some earlier production of the play elsewhere. 
Always there were fresh costumes, designed and made in clos- 
est accord with what was best established concerning Athenian 
costuming. The labor involved was enormous, and could not 
have been compassed even by Professor Hains’s great industry 
if he had had to work alone. But Mrs. Hains was equally 
energetic, and equally enthusiastic; and she also was pos- 
sessed of a variety of skills required for such a work. The 
two of them were joint sponsors of the Dramatic Club, giving 
their time generously to each successive play the Club gave, 
as well as to the Greek plays. “Dan” as Wabash men have 
always called him, and “Mrs. Dan,” were greatly liked by the 
undergraduates, who were willing always to work hard for 
them. When they left the college they were sorely missed. 


In the opening years of the century the public high 
schools of Indiana, as has been said, were growing rapidly in 
number of students and in importance in the general educa- 
tional scheme. The State Board of Education, concerned to 
bring them all up to as high a standard of proficiency as was 
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practicable, began to enforce specific requirements on all who 
would teach in them. Among these requirements was a stipu- 
lated number of hours of “credit,” of collegiate grade, in the 
new science of Education, formerly pedagogy. High school 
teaching was coming to be an attractive career to college men; 
and there were still more college men who wanted to teach in 
a high school for a year or two after graduation to make 
money for professional study. To meet this situation at 
Wabash, Dr. William A. Millis, then superintendent of the 
schools of Crawfordsville, was made Professor of Education, 
in 1907. The next year, however, he accepted a call to the 
presidency of Hanover College. It was then that Professor 
Tapy was brought from Columbia City to Wabash to teach. 
He had graduated, in 1906, from the college, older than the 
rest of the class, for he had already been superintendent of 
schools in Whitley County. He jumped at once into great 
popularity in both college and town, and was from the first 
and to the last a prominent figure in college affairs. He was 
for a time a member of the State Board of Education; and he 
was always a speaker greatly in demand, particularly at 
teachers’ conventions, but also on occasions of many types, 
and not only in the area about Crawfordsville, but through- 
out Indiana and in several of the neighboring states. He had 
rare skill in meeting and in pleasing people. He came to be 
thought of as the man who made more friends for the college 
than any one else of his time. 


An interesting group of young men were those ap- 
pointed to instructorships in President Mackintosh’s first 
years. There was, for instance, Dr. Joseph N. Rodeheaver, 
instructor in psychology and public speaking in 1907-1908, 
who was to become a famous evangelist, right hand man of 
Billy Sunday. There was “Bill” Duff, ’06, so successful as an 
instructor in history that he became in a short time an Asso- 
ciate Professor; he resigned in 1911, to take up the practice 
of law. Especially there was Ezra Pound. Mr. Pound, at that 
time unknown to fame, had graduated a few years before from 
Hamilton College, and had done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and in Paris and Madrid. He came 
in 1907 to take over from Professor King’s department of 
Modern Languages the classes in French and Spanish, Profes- 
sor King from that time on being entitled Professor of Ger- 
man. Mr. Pound had not taught before, but from the hour of 
his first class there was no doubt at Wabash of his scholar- 
ship nor of the brilliance of his mind. Nor was there any 
doubt that he on the one hand and the rest of Wabash College 
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on the other were to find one another extraordinary, and at 
certain points funny. To a few students, those most under- 
standing, he was inspiring; to the rest barely credible. The 
end came on a bitterly cold night in his first winter at Craw- 
fordsville. He had taken the rooms vacated the year before 
after long occupancy by Professor McLain. After reading 
late into the night he walked downtown through a blizzard to 
mail a letter. On the street he met a girl from a stranded 
burlesque show, penniless and suffering from the cold. He 
took her to his warm rooms. She spent the night in his bed, 
he on the floor of his study. He went off to his eight o’clock 
recitation in the morning. The ladies from whom he rented 
the rooms, the Misses Hall, went upstairs to make the bed and 
found in it the girl from burlesque. Their only experience 
with roomers was with Professor McLain. This confrontation 
bewildered them. They telephoned the President, and a trus- 
tee or two. Shortly after there was a discussion between 
these gentlemen and Mr. Pound, a discussion at distinctly cross 
purposes. The elder statesmen really did not have the kind of 
minds they were at once suspected of having, but on the con- 
trary recognized an impulsive action that was not only inno- 
eent but excellently charitable. But they were aware too, 
from the accumulated evidence of several months, of a gulf 
too wide to be bridged between two different philosophies. 
And they were content to use the occasion to make an arrange- 
ment about their contract that encouraged Mr. Pound to shake 
the dust of a small middle-western Presbyterian college for- 
ever from his feet, and content to rejoice in his subsequent 
triumphs in poetry. 


Other instructors of those years were Wabash men 
—Claude Pifer, Miller Davis, Norwood Gibson, Carey Stevens, 
Robert Winter, Warren Ruth, Harry Anderson, Harry Wann, 
Howard Ashby, Guy Reddick, Gail Fink—for whom a year or 
more of teaching at their alma mater was a stop in careers 
that have taken them elsewhere. An outsider who found a 
welcome aS warm as any was Lucian Cary, from Wisconsin 
and Chicago Universities, whose short stories and serials 
were later to delight readers of the Saturday Evening Post. 
He had married while he was an undergraduate at Wisconsin. 
He was discovered by Professor Brown in Chicago, going to 
the University and supporting his family by reporting for the 
Tribune, and was brought down to help him in the work of 
teaching English composition—and also to toil terribly at his 
real purpose in life, to write. When he was not grading 
themes, he was pounding out on the typewriter plays, stories, 
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sketches,—exercises, all of them. And yet he found time, too, 
in 1908, to sponsor the first college dramatic club, and to pro- 
duce as its first play in the spring of 1909, Shaw’s “Arms and 
the Man.” The organization has occasionally languished since, 
and has changed its name several times, has even experienced 
three or four deaths, but it still lives. In the other English 
department—there were two of them, Literature and Com- 
position, from 1906 to 1920—Professor Milford took a leave 
of absence in 1909-10, and for that year Dr. Frank H. Ristine, 
05, now Dean of Hamilton College, was Acting Professor. 


As Professor of Romance Languages, first incum- 
bent of the position that had been intended for Ezra Pound, 
there came to the college in 1909, from Cornell College, Iowa, 
Dr. Francis P. Daniels. He was a Michigan graduate, and a 
Ph. D. of that University, with the unusual combination of 
an almost equally high degree of scholarship in French and in 
botany. He was a capable editor, too, of the Record; and in 
1911-12 he was one of the first holders of a traveling fellow- 
ship of the Kahn Foundation. He traveled around the world 
on it. While he was gone, his classes were carried by Harry 
Wann, 08. Daniels remained at Wabash until 1916. 


The department of physics, since Professor Camp- 
bell had given it over, had been first for three years in the 
hands of Professor Kent, and then for four years in those of 
William H. Whitham, A. M., a man from the University of 
West Virginia, who left teaching to go into business. To suc- 
ceed him Dr. Mackintosh chose E. K. Chapman, a very happy 
appointment that was to hold until Professor Chapman’s un- 
timely death, in 1928. Chapman was an Iowan, a graduate of 
Oberlin in the class of 1903, and a Ph. D. of the University of 
Chicago. He was a thorough-going scientist, entirely com- 
petent to keep abreast of the forward movement in the science 
which in his time was advancing more rapidly than any of the 
other sciences. He made physics a “stiff course,” and so a 
very profitable course. Mrs. Chapman was a highly educated 
woman; and in the exigencies of later years, the college was 
to owe much to her skill at teaching. The Chapmans made 
friends rapidly in Crawfordsville, partly through their activ- 
ity in Presbyterian church work. 


In 1911 “Gippy” came to Wabash—Lawrence H. 
Gipson, graduate of the University of Idaho, and one of the 
first, 1904, group of Rhodes Scholars. He had taught at the 
College of Idaho, and had done graduate work at Yale, where 
he was to finish his work for the Ph. D. a few years later. 
Like Professor Chapman he performed the rather ticklish task 
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of making difficult courses that had before been rather easy. 
But he was so unfailingly a gentleman that the students more 
than forgave him. They loved a trick he had—he was full of 
little mannerisms—of glancing up at them suddenly and 
keenly from small and half-closed eyes; and for this they gave 
him a second nickname, to wit “Needle Eye’—one of the best, 
surely, of all the many nicknames the college has graciously 
bestowed. He did all things deliberately, but got them all 
done, and well done. Many are the Wabash men of his time 
whose first obligation for their college training is to him, and 
who were filled with regret when in 1924 Gipson resigned to 
become Professor of History at Lehigh University. 


When Professor Thomas died it was well understood 
that no one was likely for a long time at least to be able quite 
to fill his place. It seemed to all that his work could best be 
carried on by one of the men that he himself had developed. 
The one of these that was chosen was Harry Warren Ander- 
son, 707, who had assisted Professor Thomas as Instructor 
from 1908 to 1910 and had spent the rest of his time since 
graduation studying and teaching at Vanderbilt, Cornell, 
Washington University at St. Louis, and Illinois. From the 
spring of 1912 through June 1916 he kept the work of the de- 
partment up to a high mark, retiring then to become a member 
of the faculty of the University of Illinois and an active re- 
search worker in his particular field of plant pathology. He 
was married, in 1914, to a daughter of Professor J. H. Os- 
borne. 


To take the places of Professors Milford and Tuttle, 
retiring in 1912, George Morey Miller and Joy Luther Leonard 
entered the Wabash faculty. Leonard was an Ohioan, gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan in 1907, and an M. A. of Yale, where 
he had been an instructor for two years when he was called 
to the chair of economics at Wabash. ‘“Joy’—here was one 
faculty member whose given name was so entirely satisfactory 
for general use that he did not have to be nicknamed—had 
played football through his college years and was a notable 
one of the many professors at Wabash who have been great 
lovers of the outdoors. In his energy and his robustness and 
his unfailing high spirits he was rather like Professor Hains. 
In his earlier years in the college he did much work on the 
debaters and the orators, and also on the glee club. Later he 
was to take the leading part in the greatest endowment effort 
the college has made. His classes were huge, his friends 
among undergraduates, teachers, and citizens, were many. 
After enjoying special interest as an eligible bachelor for his 
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first three years, he was married in 1916 to an Ohio girl, a 
graduate of Western Reserve and a trained librarian, who was 
later to become an unusually effective head librarian of the 
Crawfordsville Public library. 


George Morey Miller was an older man, an Indiana 
University A. B. of 1892. He had taken his M. A. at Har- 
vard, and his Ph. D. at Heidelberg, and had taught at a num- 
ber of institutions, for the longest time at the University of 
Cincinnati, where he was Associate Professor of English just 
before he came to Wabash. He and Mrs. Miller and their two 
small sons occupied the old home of President Tuttle on Col- 
lege Hill and were notably hospitable there to students and 
to the people of the faculty. In 1917 Professor Miller left to 
become Professor of English in the University of Idaho. 


The great work that Professor Garner was doing in 
the chemistry department was interrupted when he resigned, 
in 1914, and became connected with the Mellon Institute of 
Pittsburgh. There he was to do valuable service during the 
war in developing a gas mask for the United States Army. 
His successor at Wabash was James M. Breckenridge, Wis- 
consin trained, who had worked mainly at commercial chem- 
istry but had more recently taught at Carroll College. He was 
at Wabash until 1918, leaving then to go into war work, and 
later to Vanderbilt. 


The year 1916 saw four important additions to the 
faculty—Leavenworth, Cowles, Oldfather, and Richards, Pro- 
fessors respectively of Romance languages, Latin, Greek, and 
Zoology. All four of these men were to play leading parts in 
college affairs, although one of them, Professor Richards, was 
to stay only four years. The first year after Professor Bo- 
dine’s death, his classes were taken by C. C. Hurd, Wabash 
13, who had been for the two years preceding instructor in 
his department. Aute Richards, who then became Professor 
of Zoology, was a University of Kansas graduate and a Ph. D. 
of Princeton, later Adjunct Professor of Zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. His interests were wide, and he worked 
vigorously for the maintenance of high standards throughout 
the college. His influence was considerable and was increas- 
ing when in 1920 he resigned to go to the University of Okla- 
homa. 


With the appointment of Professor Leavenworth, 
this record of changes in the faculty attains the teaching force 
as it is constituted in this hundredth anniversary year of 
1932. The senior member of the active faculty has generally 
in the history of the college been a much more elderly if not 
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necessarily a more venerable man. But chance and the movy- 
ing around incident to the war years were to bring it about 
that the Wabash faculty of the post war years was to be a 
faculty predominantly of young men. 


Leavenworth had had his schooling in Cleveland, 
with a more remote origin in Vermont. He took his A. B. at 
Hamilton College in 1909, studied in Paris and Berlin, Yale 
and Chicago, and taught Romance languages in Randolph- 
Macon College. His Ph. D. he was to get later, at Chicago. 
Cowles, like Kingery before him, was a Wooster man. He had 
gone there from Jowa, and graduated in 1907. He had taught 
five years in Huron College, and then had done three years ot 
graduate work and teaching in Cornell; and had taken his 
Ph. D. there. Oldfather was a Hanover A. B. of 1906. He 
had graduated later from McCormick Theological Seminary 
and had spent a year at Munich on a traveling fellowship. 
Then he taught two years at the college in Beirut, Syria, and 
after that two years in Hanover, coming to Wabash from 
there. His doctorate—he had not completed his work 
for it as yet—was of the Wisconsin brand. These are bare 
facts of the careers of these men prior to 1916. To write 
sketches of their personalities, in each case laudatory, is a 
temptation. And their personalities, from one point of view, 
are all of them important pages in the history of Wabash 
College. But these men are contemporaries; and the line be- 
tween history and gossip has been lost sight of before, doubt- 
less also in previous sections of this very book. 


In 1917 came Holman as Professor of Botany, Gar- 
field Cox as Professor of Public Speaking, and Cornelson as 
Professor of English. None of these men stayed longer than 
three years. Of the three, perhaps Cox made the most differ- 
ence to the college, as it was he who set the college back on 
the high road of success in oratory after long years of wan- 
dering afield. In 1918, for a longer stay, six years, came 
Arthur John Wilson, as Professor of Chemistry. He had been 
one of the greatest football players of his time, and one of the 
greatest track men, first at Knox College and then at North 
Carolina State, where he graduated in 1907. His Ph. D. he 
-had taken at Cornell, in 1911; and he had taught six years at 
the University of Chattanooga. He was singularly successful 
in making a really good course in chemistry really popular 
and so be had much work to.do; and when he was not work- 
ing he liked to go hunting. 

Of the instructors and professors. of less than the 
‘full grade, who came and went in those years, not one but 
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will seem to some group of alumni of the time to have been 
too important a part of the college to be passed over unnamed. 
But the exigencies of time and space, make it advisable to 
speak expressly only of a few of them. Howard Ashby, ’09, 
stayed at the college from his graduation to 1916, teaching 
mathematics and winning the respect of everybody for his 
ability and his modesty. In English composition, Professor 
Brown had two exceptionally competent assistants in Horace 
W. O’Connor and Harold Hawk. O’Connor was a Harvard 
man who came to Wabash the year after his graduation and 
stayed three years. He returned for another year in 1918. 
Harold Hawk graduated in 1911, spent some time in Korea, 
and from 1914 to 1919 taught composition to the entire satis- 
faction of both those below and those above him. One of the 
departmental assistants for a single year was Lloyd Howell, 
709, who later was to return to his alma mater as professor 
of chemistry. 


This was the pre-war faculty and the core, at least, 
of the somewhat makeshift teaching force that saw the col- 
lege through the war. In it Dr. Mackintosh took always the 
leading part, working tirelessly at all the many and widely 
different tasks that traditionally made up the heavy burden 
of a Wabash president. Except when he was out of town, 
or when some interesting outsider was invited to speak, he 
led chapel, standing tall and straight and immensely im- 
pressive, ranging in the little talks that he made over an 
astounding variety of subjects, from history and literature 
and philosophy and science and current events, as well as 
from religion, and doing it year after year without repeating 
himself. He led the singing, too, not in form but in fact, his 
fine baritone and his love and enthusiasm for music estab- 
lishing his primacy here also. And before and after chapel 
he taught his classes in philosophy and in the literature of 
the Bible. 


He was a widower when he first moved to Craw- 
fordsville; and he took up his abode in the big President’s | 
House alone, save for a housekeeper, with his small son, Rod- 
erick. The two were so devoted to one another that they got 
along, doubtless, much more happily than sympathetic house- 
wives feared. But a sigh of relief went up from the house- 
wives when, in 1910, Professor and Mrs. Daniels came to live 
in the house with the President. And the housewives and 
town and college generally were delighted when on June 17, 
1912, Dr. Mackintosh was married. Mrs. Mackintosh had been 
Miss Jean Mitchell, daughter of Dr. Mitchell of Lafayette, 
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and was a graduate of the University of Michigan. Under 
her hand, the Executive Residence became a beautifully kept 
and a widely and cheerfully hospitable place. Still brighter 
it became when, a few years later, a daughter, Marjorie, was 
born to the Mackintoshes. But early in 1920 the house was 
saddened by the death of the son, Roderick, a student at the 
Howe School in northern Indiana. And it was given up then 
to be used by the Sigma Chis as a fraternity house, the Presi- 
dent and his family moving to a smaller and more convenient 
unofficial residence in Mills Place. 


The minutes of faculty, kept through this period, 
and still kept, by Professor James H. Osborne, who succeeded 
Professor McLain as Secretary of Faculty, do not after 1907 
record fierce wars between faculty factions. The curriculum 
and college procedure generally went on year after year as 
they had been established under President Kane. As early as 
June, 1909, the Board passed a ringing resolution, presented 
by Governor Marshall, that a joint committee of faculty and 
trustees report at the next Board meeting “such classical re- 
quirements for graduation as will restore to the degree of 
B. A. its ancient and honorable meaning” and to report the 
selection of some other degree or degrees to be given for 
completion of other courses than the classical. But this com- 
mittee made no further report than one of “progress” at any 
subsequent meeting. In the fall of 1913, however, the faculty 
worked out a revised scheme of requirements for graduation, 
leading to the single A. B. degree, and the trustees accepted 
it. The difficult point, as usual, was the language require- 
ment. It was given now the form it was to retain for ten 
years and more—a requirement of a total of six years of for- 
eign language in secondary school and college, with a limita- 
tion governing distribution among the different languages 
which was revised once or twice later without changing the 
basic idea. And this action involved the dropping of Latin 
as a specific requirement for entrance to Wabash College. 


Adjudged to be still more dangerous than the ques- 
tion of the language requirement was the matter of distribu- 
tion among the departments of funds available annually for 
the purchase of books for the library. The old scheme had 
been to divide the money equally. But it was fairly obvious 
that history and English needed more books than Greek and 
mathematics; and it was still more obvious that a department 
that had only been established two or three years was at a 
disadvantage compared with a department that had been ac- 
cumulating books for seventy-five years. Still the problems 
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of departmental loss and gain were so delicate that the fac- 
ulty was completely deadlocked in its attempts at reform. 
Fortunately the Board, and the Executive Committee, had in 
Mr. Benjamin Crane a lawyer of rare distinction for settling 
complicated cases amicably and out of court. He was called 
in; and he worked out a scheme of division so equitable that 
it has stood ever since. He arrived also at the conclusion 
that opera singers are probably unjustly accused of being the 
hardest people of all to induce to cooperate. 


Professors Brown, and Gipson, and Chapman, eager 
youngsters, were full of ideas, often conflicting ideas, for the 
betterment of this thing and that. But their suggestions were 
usually repressed by the older men. A typical novelty which 
these younger men sought to introduce into Wabash from the 
practice of other institutions from which they had recently 
come was the division of the college year into semesters in- 
stead of into three terms. Again and again the project was 
brought up and as often defeated. But at last, in 1915, the 
semester won—though the conservatives insisted it be called 
systematically the “half year”—and the number of hours for 
graduation automatically became 128 instead of 188. Wabash 
was one of the last colleges in the country to change from 
term to semester. And even then the practices continued of 
giving Saturday as a complete holiday, and of having prac- 
tically all classes meet four times a week. But in 1916, the 
numbers of the younger professors were sufficiently increased 
by the incoming of Leavenworth, Cowles, Oldfather, and Rich- 
ards so that this last relic of the ancient schedule could be 
voted out. The catalogue of the spring of 1917 was the first 
to announce as the normal academic burden of the student 
five courses, instead of four, and each of these meeting three 
times a week instead of four times. And with this change, 
of course, the number of “hours” required for graduation came 
to be 120, at which point it stands to-day. The old system 
had worked well enough so long as the number of different 
studies was comparatively small. The new system became a 
necessity at Wabash, as it had become elsewhere, when the 
four-hour plan with its limitation to only four time groups in 
the morning hours resulted in hopeless “conflicts” in student 
schedules as the number of studies that had to be fitted into 
that narrow scheme constantly increased. 


At the same time that the new schedule was adopted, 
there was put into effect also the “quality credit” scheme, 
whereby it was provided that a man should have at least a 
“C” average to graduate. This was part of a general effort 
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on the part of the faculty to make the path to the B. A. 
harder for the man who had come to college for the “life” or 
the activities or for social standing or for any other reason 
than to get an education. Looking back, it seems surprising 
that an effort of this kind had not been pushed to success 
earlier. Wabash College in the ten or twelve years before 
America entered the War was certainly a place at which a 
man who wanted to get an education could get it. And there 
were many men in each class who did work for and receive 
excellent educations. But there were also in every class many 
men who learned from their classrooms and their laboratories 
no more than they could help. And they were kept on at col- 
lege quite commonly for as long as four years, and quite com- 
monly given a diploma. There was a definite set of assump- 
tions that made this possible. First was the assumption that, 
in spite of all evidence to the contrary, any given student 
really did sincerely want an education: to hold this belief 
was consonant with faith, with optimism, and with democ- 
racy, three excellent things. Second was the assumption that 
contact, no matter how indifferent, or uncomprehending, or 
scornful, of student with professor would automatically endue 
the student with much of the character of the professor; and 
this was supposed to be invariably a good thing for him. The 
third assumption, and the one most generally and most pro- 
foundly entertained, was that book learning was of no value 
at all, except as the routine of professing to pursue it pro- 
vided a justification for the coming together of young men so 
that they might seek the genuine learning richly provided by 
football field and fraternity house, college politics and college 
dance. A fourth assumption, which perhaps few men at any 
time would admit to be among the number of their own as- 
sumptions, and yet an assumption inevitable in an age when 
business was utterly predominant, was that the college was 
a competitive commercial enterprise and as such could not af- 
ford to set up any standard that would reduce its volume of 
business. Any student was a unit of enrollment; and he 
might some day be a rich alumnus. 


These were assumptions not merely of students but 
of parents, not merely of public and press but of leaders in 
the field of education itself. And the old departmentalist 
point of view in the faculty made but little protest against 
it. For the departmentalist was interested only in his own 
men. He saw to it that these men were good. But the men 
in other departments, or the men who slithered about over all 
the easier subjects, concentrating on nothing—these men were 
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somebody else’s business. To Professor Brown, and Professor 
Gipson, to Professor Bodine of the older men, and later to 
Professor Oldfather, the college as an educational institution 
owes a debt for their persistence in rejecting the depart- 
mentalist attitude and in working steadily for a betterment 
of standards of work throughout the whole college. Dr. Mack- 
intosh approved the quality credit scheme, and other reforms 
of a similar tendency, a little reluctantly because of his deep 
kindliness toward every man who was in any sense a student 
in his college, and his disposition to give every man the bene- 
fit of every possible doubt. 


While the faculty was being completely made over 
the Board of Trustees remained very little changed. It suf- 
fered in 1916 the loss of its president, Mr. Milligan; and elect- 
ed in his stead Judge A. D. Thomas, ’64, of Crawfordsville, a 
trustee since 1883. It had lost earlier, in December, 1908, one 
of the most picturesque figures it had ever included when 
Judge Daniel Pratt Baldwin passed away. He was also for 
many years that one of the trustees that the undergraduates 
and the faculty were most aware of as a trustee. For he was 
a good speaker, and loved to speak; and so was frequently 
about the college, addressing the students in chapel, or lec- 
turing to classes in English literature or economics, the two 
studies which, after oratory, most interested him. He had 
been reared in New York state, and had graduated in 1856 
from the college that later became Colgate. Then he had come 
out to Logansport and entered a legal partnership with his 
uncle, Senator Pratt. In the Sixties he became interested in 
Wabash. In 1873, Wabash made him a Doctor of Laws. In 
1878 he was elected a trustee; and in the same year he 
founded the Baldwin Prize for the best oration delivered by 
a senior. He gave $500 to endow it, and twenty years later 
$500 more, Simon Yandes adding at the same time $500 to 
bring the total endowment of the prize to $1,500. After some 
years of legal practice, a term as circuit Judge, and a term 
as attorney general of Indiana, he went into newspaper pub- 
lishing, and then into banking. He was comparatively un- 
provided with relatives, and he was reputed to be a very rich 
man. These last circumstances came to be firmly fixed in the 
thoughts and the expectations of all, even of the students who 
listened to his lectures. But the “money panic” of 1907 
caught him overextended and he had nothing to leave to the 
college after all. Except that he left very pleasant memories 
indeed, of an impressive speaker in his old age as in his middle 
years roundly assuring chapel audiences that when the time 
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came for them to go down to “Injunoplis”, he called it, ora- 
tory was the best ware they could possibly take with them. 
And he had certainly added more to the life of the college with 
his Baldwin Prize endowment than anybody else has ever 
done by the gift of any comparable sum of money. 


Certainly an important event in the life of the 
Board was the election of one of its members to the offices of 
Governor of Indiana, in 1908, and Vice-President of the United 
States, in 1912 and 1916. Thomas R. Marshall, 773, was a 
favorite son of Wabash from the day when he first signed his 
name on the college roll. His fellow students, his professors, 
and later his fellow alumni and his fellow trustees found 
many reasons for liking him; and one of the best of these was 
that he himself so devoutly and so persistently loved his col- 
lege. He was for a long time the most popular of all speakers 
at alumni meetings, and the most successful in arousing en- 
thusiasm. He was not so careful a student of college affairs 
in detail as some of his colleagues on the Board; but he was 
a regular and always an interested and active attendant at 
its meetings, and if he spoke impulsively on matters under 
discussion he spoke also shrewdly and out of a sound under- 
standing of what the college could and should be. 


The new men elected to the Board between Dr. 
Kane’s time and the War were only five in number; and it 
happened that not one of them remained on the Board longer 
than eight years. This is excluding Judge Anderson, who 
came back to the Board in 1909 after having served as trustee 
previously for four years in the Nineties. The men who man- 
aged things were the older men, and particularly the men 
who made up the Executive Committee. These were the trus- 
tees who lived in Crawfordsville—Judge Thomas, Ben Crane, 
T. H. Ristine, and O. M. Gregg—with the addition of H. J. 
Milligan and Edward Daniels of Indianapolis. They were 
the men with whom the affairs of the college were almost a 
daily concern. The inclusion of Mr. Daniels along with the 
Crawfordsville men and the President of the Board was a 
tribute to his exceptional usefulness and an acknowledgement 
of willingness to devote that usefulness unsparingly to the 
cause of the college. He was not a showy man; nor did he 
seem ever to be distracted by personal aims or personal ani- 
mosities. He believed in the college; he had graduated from 
it himself, and his two sons graduated from it, one in 1910, 
the other in 1911. He knew what the college was doing in 
any direction at any time. And he served the college so dis- 
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interestedly that he seemed in respect to it to be compacted 
of sheer intelligence and energy and good will. 


Oldest of the trustees in point of service were Theo- 
dore H. Ristine, ’65, of Crawfordsville, and Thomas R. Paxton 
of Princeton. Both had been elected to the Board in 1883. 
As trustees both were conservative, loving the old classical 
scheme of education, slow but not stubborn about accepting 
innovations. They were cautious also about matters of 
finance, and insistent that the college stay always within its 
income. Mr. Ristine served as Treasurer of the college from 
1891 to 1911. The college owes a great debt to him for con- 
serving its funds with increasing vigilance through those 
difficult years of rising expenses and more than ordinarily in- 
adequate resources. Mr. Ristine resigned as Treasurer on 
January 1, 1911; and the trustees elected to succeed him the 
man who for years had been his faithful assistant—Mr. James 
G. Wedding, ’92, twin brother of Harry S. Wedding, librarian. 
The balance sheet of the day of the transfer of the office shows 
the college with endowment funds amounting to $645,058.71, 
nearly all of it in mortgage loans, and only fifteen hundred 
dollars of it not actually invested at the time. The college 
plant was valued then at $378,227; and the total wealth of 
the college was set at about one million, thirty thousand 
dollars—with payments still being made on the 1909 Endow- 
ment subscription. 


The college plant was in need of renovation and en- 
largement. But everybody realized that a still greater need 
was the increase of salaries paid for instruction. Salaries must 
be increased to enable the college to maintain its teaching 
staff at its existing level, and increased still more to make 
possible the raising of that level. And additions to the staff 
had to be made to take care of increased enrollment. It was 
not, therefore, until 1917 that the college began to build what 
was unanimously agreed to be the most needed addition to 
its plant—a new gymnasium. In the meantime the old build- 
ings were made considerably more habitable by the gradual 
extension of electric lighting to all parts of them, by interior 
painting that had long been overdue, by considerable rear- 
rangement of the interior of South Hall, by the laying of new 
floors in Center Hall, and by somewhat freer purchases of lab- 
oratory and classroom equipment than had been possible in 
the previous decade. Also, in the summer of 1911, a cement 
walk, eight feet wide, and in front of Center Hall twelve feet 
wide, was built from the northeast corner of the campus to 
Peck Hall and on to South Hall. And the “slough” that this 
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walk crossed was tamed at last by thorough tiling and re- 
grading. On the athletic field, too, there were improvements, 
notably a new baseball practice field east of the main field, 
cement curbing for the running track, and additional bleach- 
ers. 

The decision to raise at least $75,000 to build a new 
gymnasium was made at the June meeting of the Board of 
Trustees in 1914. A committee of five was appointed to direct 
the campaign, the annual alumni banquet was wildly enthusi- 
astic, and telegrams were received from the scattered alumni 
associations promising their support. All the signs were 
auspicious. But over in Europe late in that same month a 
Serb shot the Archduke Ferdinand; and a long delay in car- 
rying through the gymnasium project at Wabash was one of 
the incidental results of his act. For the first year of the 
War was decidedly a year of depression, and by the time the 
depression had given way to feverish prosperity, the War had 
absorbed attention so completely and provided so many or- 
phans and Belgians to care for, that nobody, at least nobody 
who had much money, had any attention left to devote to 
gymnasium building. Or almost nobody: after all, the money 
was finally got together. In 1916 Mrs. Mackintosh threw her 
great energies into the languishing cause, to raise five thou- 
sand badly needed dollars in the college community. The 
students gave much of this amount, and the rest was toil- 
somely gathered by the College Club, an organization of wives 
of members of faculty and Crawfordsville trustees which ar- 
ranged lectures, and musicales, and dinners, to make the 
money it had pledged. At the last, there was an appropria- 
tion of a college surplus of eleven thousand dollars, a final pay- 
ment of over seven thousand dollars as the share for Wabash 
of the residuary estate of Mr. Fayerweather, and the employ- 
ment of some of the income from the Milligan bequest to make 
the campaign a success. The original project had to be shorn 
of a swimming tank, and in other respects the first plans had 
to be simplified. But in November, 1916, when the last foot- 
ball team to use the old gym had dressed there after the final 
game, the wreckers were set to work. Early in 1917 the new 
gymnasium was begun. And then America entered the War, 
and that produced priority regulations and dearth of labor, 
and so still further delay. But finally, on May 28, 1918, the 
completed, or practically completed, building was dedicated, 
as a part of the commencement exercises, held early that year 
as a wartime measure. Finley P. Mount, ’90, of the Board of 
Trustees, made the address on the occasion. The presentation 
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speech was made by Harold Taylor, ex-’82; and Francis W. 
Bacon, president of the senior class, received the building on 
behalf of the students. The War caused it to be entitled. 
“Armory and Gymnasium;” and it was to be armory first and 
gymnasium later. But that can wait until the next chapter. 


The events set down in this chapter are chronicled, 
most of them, in the minute books of trustees and faculty. 
But they are recorded with much more of detail and of color 
in three periodicals published by three different sections of 
the college. Most venerable was The Wabash, monthly pub- 
lication of the Senior Class. It numbered its annual volumes 
up from the year 1875-76; but back of that time there was a 
scarcely broken line of a literary magazine called by some 
name or other reaching to the year 1857. The Wabash was 
not long to outlast the War. Its last volume was to be Num- 
ber 45, for the year 1920-21; and from that year its name was 
to be continued as the name of the college annual. But in the 
later years of its life, until the last two or three years, it was 
still going strong. The principal change in policy from an 
earlier day that is observable in it is that it devotes more and 
more of its space to short stories, sketches, playlets, light 
verse. This is presumably the influence of the new depart- 
ment of English composition; though one seems to notice also 
influences flowing from that favorite magazine of those days, 
the old Smart Set. Many a student then was able to write 
those stories and sketches and write them well; some of the 
best to be reread in the bound volumes in the college library 
seem to be those by Harold Hawk, 711, C. E. Tracewell, 713, 
J. K. Nicholson, ’17, and J. A. Saunders, ’20, all of whom were 
later to be in one way and another professional writers. The 
Wabash still covered athletics pretty thoroughly, and it still 
finished each year with a profusely illustrated number that 
served very well the purposes of a college annual. 


One reason why The Wabash became more a maga- 
zine of fiction and less a recorder of news is that two other 
publications had arisen to take over from it the news func- 
tion. Those were The Record, published by the faculty, and 
The Bachelor, published by the Press Club, a self perpetuating 
group of students. Of the two—they both still live—The Rec- 
ord is the older. Its first number, a thin one, was published in 
October, 1902. The reasons for the establishment of The Rec- 
ord were two: first, Wabash decided as other colleges have 
done that a publication primarily for alumni would be a good 
instrument for encouraging alumni support of the college; 
and, second, to issue the annual Catalog as one number of a 
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periodical that came out at least four times a year made it 
possible to send the Catalog through the mails at second class 
rates. The editors of The Record were a committee of the fac- 
ulty, later always known as the Publications Committee. The 
first members of this committee, and the first editors of The 
Record, did their work anonymously, but from 1904 on they 
always issued The Record under their names. James B. Gar- 
ner, Henry Z. McLain and Norton A. Kent made up the first 
editorial board to announce itself. Among subsequent editors 
were R. W. Brown, F. P. Daniels, J. H. Osborne, Donaldson 
Bodine, F. H. Cowles, and C. E. Leavenworth. For the first 
two or three years of its life the new quarterly was severely 
simple in style, unillustrated, and of few pages. Later it was 
considerably enlarged and brightened; and it carried a few 
half-tone reproductions in each number. 


In March, 1907, two seniors, C. C. Stevens and D. C. 
Adams, and a junior, M. H. Brubaker, decided to establish 
a college newspaper. They interested a number of other men 
in their plan and established the Press Club. But the diffi- 
culties in their way were too great for them to overcome that 
year. Their plan was dropped; and the Press Club languished. 
But the one of them remaining in college the next year, Bru- 
baker, reorganized the club during the winter term, and this — 
time the obstacles to publication were successfully overcome. 
On April 9, 1908, appeared the first number of the new paper. 
It was a four page, four column sheet, with a page size 16 
inches by 11. The first page of the first number bore a half 
tone cut of Thomas R. Marshall, recently inaugurated Gov- 
ernor. As a name for the new publication they selected The 
Bachelor in reference to the chief peculiarity of the college. 
The name has never been changed. The first editor was M. H. 
Brubaker, ’08, the first manager, C. F. Ball, 08. The paper 
was to be issued twice a week, on Monday and on Thursday. 
The Monday editor was Blaine Patton, ’10, the Thursday ed- 
itor was Edward H. Ziegner, 710. Later these days were 
changed for greater convenience to Tuesday and Friday. The 
first editor-in-chief, Brubaker, was a brilliant and promising 
young man; but he died in 1910, while he was a student in the 
law school at Columbia. 


The Bachelor, like every other innovation in the af- 
fairs of Wabash College, had at first a rough road to travel. 
But well before its first birthday it had established itself 
firmly; and it soon came to be regarded as indispensable. Its 
chief editor through its first full college year was Harter 
Walter, 09. Ziegner was managing editor that year, and Carl 
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Merkel, ’09, was business manager. In each succeeding year 
capable and zealous editors and managers and contributors 
were found for the little paper, many of whom later became 


_ professional newspaper men. When America entered the War, 


The Bachelor staff was at once sadly depleted. Publication 
was irregular in the spring of 1917. And for the next year 
and a half it was not attempted. Then in 1919 it was re- 
sumed and has not been interrupted since. 


The Bachelor was not only itself an absorbingly in- 
teresting “activity” to many undergraduates, but it was a 


- constant and powerful stirrer-up of interest in all the other 


activities. Nothing, however, could compete with the hold 
athletics had on the collective student mind. Dr. Mackintosh 
became president just when the Little Giant idea and the 
Little Giant prowess were at their highest point. It was at 
the end of a football season in which Purdue had been beaten 
for the first time, and Illinois held to a 0 to 0 tie. And that 
winter the basketball team won easily all its games with other 
college teams, including two games each with DePauw, Pur- 
due, Indiana, and Illinois. Football and basketball were the 
great games; but also in baseball and in track Wabash had 
been winning championships. A tradition of athletic glory 
had been firmly established. It was a tradition of which 
every son of the college, including Dr. Mackintosh, was proud, 
and also somewhat tenacious. In the years to come the ob- 
stacles to a successful maintenance of the tradition were to 
become greater with every succeeding year. For the whole 
country was growing more and more excited about college 
sports; and with that going on, the size and resources of the 
university were to weight the balance more and more heavily 
against the small college. Yet in spite of all conflicting forces 


Wabash was to maintain her athletic tradition for years to 


come: down to the War, and well into the years after the 
War. In fact something of it lingers still. 


The 1907 team was to be the last of the four great 
Wabash football teams coached by F. M. Cayou. In the spring 
of 1908 he resigned. He was a great football coach and pos- 
sibly just as good a track coach. As a director of athletics it 
could be objected to him that he was little interested in doing 
anything for the physical welfare of any man in college ex- 
cept those on his teams. He wanted his teams to be the best 
in the West; and to that end he spared neither himself nor 
his players. He was not an easy man to mold into a pillar of 
a predominantly Presbyterian college. And so he left. 
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The college put in his place Ralph Jones, physical 
director of the Crawfordsville Y. M. C. A. up to this time, and 
coach of the college basketball team. Jones had had very 
little experience with football, but everybody had confidence 
in him as a football coach because he was so extraordinary as 
a basketball coach. But he only stayed one year, going then 
to Purdue as basketball coach, and later to [llinois. His 
football team, with splendid material, won only from Frank- 
lin and DePauw, and lost by close scores, to Rose Poly, St. 
Louis, Miami, Michigan Aggies, and Notre Dame, and by a 
score of 27 to 6 to Nebraska. But it played one of the most 
famous games ever played in Crawfordsville when it held an 
unusually strong Notre Dame team to an 8 to 4 score. All 
the points scored were made on field goals. Pete Vaughan 
was Notre Dame’s freshman fullback in that game. For 
Wabash, Hargrave kicked a field goal from the middle of the 
field, and Walter Gipe was the defensive hero. 


In succession to Jones, Jesse C. Harper was director 
of athletics from 1909 to 1913. He had graduated in 1906 
from the University of Chicago, where he had been baseball 
captain, and had won his letter in football though he had not 
been a regular member of the football team. Throughout his 
four years at Wabash he was universally liked. He was a 
worthy disciple of Coach Stagg. His teams made excellent 
records, and at the same time he worked against the “over- 
emphasis” on athletics that was coming now to be much talked | 
about, by urging that Wabash be content to schedule games 
with her natural rivals instead of with the big university 
teams, and by devoting a great deal of his time to encouraging © 
interclass and interfraternity games, and so making athletics 
more representative and less gladiatorial. 


Harper’s football teams beat Purdue three times: 
18 to 17 in 1909, 3 to 0 in 1910, and 3 to 0 again in 1911. In 
1912 there was no game with Purdue. Those Purdue games 
were played each year under the considerable handicap that 
a special team had to be made up to play that one game, a team 
composed only of sophomores and juniors. Seniors were 
barred by the rule of the Conference against more than three 
years in athletics, and freshmen were barred by their rule 
against participation in athletics during the first year of col- 
lege. There were seniors and freshmen filling some of the 
positions on the team in all its other games, for the Purdue 
game was the only one played under Conference rules. De- 
Pauw was tied in 1909 and 1911, and beaten 62 to 0 in 1912. 
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The best of all the Harper teams and one of the 
best of all Wabash football teams was that of 1910. In the 
first four games on its schedule it was not scored on. It made 
57 points against Georgetown, 3 against Purdue, 30 against 
Butler, and 10 against St. Louis University. And then it dis- 
banded. For in the St. Louis game, Ralph Wilson, freshman 
halfback, received an injury from which he died a few hours 
after the game. He had fractured his skull against an oppo- 
nent’s knees in making a tackle; and the fracture had not at 
first been suspected. His death caused deep sorrow on the 
campus, where he had been liked and admired as one of the 
finest of football players and of young men. With no dissent- 
ing voice the remaining games on the schedule were canceled. 


Besides Wilson, who was to have so tragically brief 
an opportunity, the stars of first magnitude on those Harper- 
coached teams were “Fritz” Ebert and “Skeet” Lambert, both 
of the Class of 1913, both four year men in football. Ebert 
was a tall and powerful guard, so good that he was picked by 
Walter Eckersall for his All Western team. Lambert was the 
sort of quarterback and field captain every coach must dream 
about. His running and kicking made many a point for 
Wabash; and his ingenuity in taking advantage of annual 
changes in the rules in unexpected ways made him more than 
locally famous. His brother, Ward Lambert, coach since then 
of many a championship basketball team at Purdue, also 
played at least one spectacularly brilliant game for Wabash— 
the 18 to 17 victory over Purdue in 1909. He was not regu- 
larly a football player; but there was no quarterback in col- 
lege who was not debarred by one or other of the Conference 
rules, and so the elder Lambert took the assignment, and for 
one day at least was as good as a quarterback may well be— 
and as small. ; 


_ When Harper left, it was to go to Notre Dame, to 
direct athletics there. At Wabash there was profound regret 
—and gloom. The next two years, 1913-1915, were the years 
of Thurber. Clarence Howe Thurber had graduated, only in 
1912, from Colgate. He had been an “A” student there, and 
a successful debater and orator, and in athletics he had won 
his letter in football, baseball, basketball, and track. He 
seemed to Wabash College to present a rare opportunity to 
do what it had for some time wanted to do—to put athletics 
in direct charge of a man who was also a teaching member of 
faculty. Thurber accordingly was instructor in public speak- 
ing his first year, and was raised to the grade of professor 
for his second year. As football coach he had the desperate 
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ill fortune to come to the team in a year when it had lost its 
best men by graduation. The 1913 team lost to Purdue and to 
DePauw, tied Butler and Rose Poly, and won only from 
Franklin and Earlham. The 1914 team was much stronger; 
it put up a good game against Texas down in Austin but it 
too lost to DePauw and Purdue. In the other sports, the 
Wabash teams in these two years did well but not remarkably 
well. The faculty and some of the more reflective of alumni 
and students were disposed to believe that the ill success of 
Thurber’s teams was much less the result of any failing of his 
than of the circumstance that the teams had had to be rebuilt 
almost from the bottom. And these older critics were staunch 
to the end in admiration of Mr. Thurber. But the opposing 
camp was more numerous; and they were disposed to ascribe 
the improvement in football. in 1914 to the work of Ebert as 
assistant coach. For the 1915-1916 season, therefore, it was 
again necessary to seek a new athletic director. 


This time no effort was made to find a man who 
would also meet students in the classroom. The morale of 
the Thurber teams, it was said, had been seriously weakened 
by the thought that a professor was coaching them. A very 
thorough search was made for a coach who would win games; 
money was being raised, with difficulty, for the new gymna- 
sium. And such a man was found. He was Paul Preston 
Sheeks, graduate of South Dakota University in 1918, and for 
the two years since, coach in an Iowa high school. Like 
Thurber, he had been a letter man in all the four main sports; 
he had been the best athlete in the history of his institution. 
With him South Dakota had beaten Minnesota 10 to 0, and 
had held Michigan to a score of 7 to 6. 


At Wabash he showed from the beginning that he 
could coach as well as he had played. His 1915 team, his 
first, won all the games on its schedule except the Purdue 
game, which ended in a tie, 7 to 7. It beat DePauw 34 to 0. 
This game, the last of the season, was played in Indianapolis. 
Both colleges were finding it hard to support their athletic 
teams on the gate receipts that could be gathered in at such 
small towns as Crawfordsville and Greencastle; and the nu- 
merous Indianapolis alumni of both colleges were anxious to 
have the game brought to them. 


Much advertising was done. DePauw and Wabash 
students went to the game en masse and paraded the down- 
town streets as noisily as they were able. In the evening 
Wabash alumni had a dinner at the Claypool, a very happy’ 
affair indeed. Vice-President Marshall was there and made 
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preparedness his theme: the Lusitania had been sunk, and 
America was drawing nearer to the War. But the other 
speakers occupied themselves in pointing out that the 1915 
team was as good as the 1906 team, and the 1910 team; and 
that they were very glad that this was so. 


Like the good Wabash teams of earlier years, this 
1915 eleven had a remarkably good quarterback and a re- 
markably strong line. Pfohl was the quarterback, and in the 
line were Stonebraker at center, Stanley and Mikels, guards, 
Cauldwell and Hanicker, tackles, and Captain Showalter and 
Coffing, ends. Backs were Allen, Bacon, Nelson, Sims, Chris- 
tian, Moses and Clements. Cauldwell and Hanicker were as 
strong a pair of tackles as ever played for Wabash. 


The 1916 team had lost quarterback Pfohl and also 
Showalter at end, and some backfield men. But it kept its 
mighty line; and so ventured to schedule a game with Notre 
Dame. Notre Dame won, 60 to 0. Purdue also won by 28 to 
7. But the team won all its other games, including another 
Indianapolis engagement with DePauw in which the score was 
26 to 18, and games with Marietta and with Marquette. In 
1917, the enrollment had been cut to 200 men by the War; 
and of those who had gone many were athletes. And Coach 
Sheeks had entered the service. The team that fall lost nearly 
all its games, and was not ashamed to lose them. 


_ Meanwhile there had been a line of good basketball 
teams, culminating in that all but undefeated team of 1916- 
17 which was so outstandingly good as to receive from the 
sports writers of the Middle West the proud title of “Wonder 
Five.” 

Four men on the great team that in four years, 
1904 to 1908, had lost only one college game, were members of 
the Class of 1908. When that class graduated a slump was 
certain to ensue. It came, but in the first year it was not so 
bad as had been expected. Only two games were lost: one 
to Ohio State and one to Notre Dame. But the next year 
Coach Jones had gone to Purdue, and Walter and Yount of 
the old squad had graduated. Ralph Wicks, ’08, coached the 
new men, and they won seven of their twelve games; but they 
lost one of their two games with DePauw, the first basket- 
ball defeat ever suffered from that quarter. The next year, 
1910-11, Wabash again had an amazingly good team. Ward 
Lambert, 711, then ineligible, helped Harper with the coaching 
of it. In the early part of the season it was made up of Her- 
ron and Eglin, forwards, Schlemmer, center, and Skeet Lam- 
bert and Stump, guards. This combination was as effective, 
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probably, as any the college has ever had. It won its early 
games easily. But before the end of the season, Schlemmer 
and Herron, both great individual stars, had been lost. Even 
so, only one defeat was suffered that year, in a return game 
with Notre Dame. 


For the next three years the teams were good but, 
for Wabash basketball teams, not extraordinary. The main 
fact in the situation was that opposition had grown steadily 
stronger. In Indiana there were ten times as many high 
school teams playing the game as there had been a decade be- 
fore. The time had come, in 1911, for the beginning of the 
elaborate scheme of annual tournaments to discover the high 
school champion of Indiana. The public, in Indiana at least, 
was coming to be still more easily excited about basketball 
than about football. And so from many strong high school 
teams many excellent players were entering all the Indiana 
colleges, and colleges of other Middle Western states too, 
though Indiana has always, for some reason, been the center 
of the basketball world. 


In the season of 1914-15 the Wabash team that was 
to be the “Wonder Five” began to get under way. There came 
to college that year from Wingate high school a freshman by 
the name of Stonebraker. He was very tall and strong and 
fast; and he was completely at home on a basketball floor. He 
played center; and the great team to be was built around him. 
To coach that team, Will Diddel, ’08, was brought back to the 
college; and Sheeks also was a thoroughly good basketball 
man. Just before Christmas of 1914, the Conference relieved 
Wabash from observing the rule excluding freshmen from var- 
sity competition. Stonebraker could therefore be used in all 
games. This 1914-15 team lost to Purdue, and lost one of two 
games to Notre Dame. But it won the rest handily. 


The next year the team, with almost the same make- 
up, started slowly. It lost to Purdue, and then on one disas- 
trous trip, lost to Wisconsin, to Illinois, and to James Milli- 
kan. After that it won all the rest of its games. But the 
best year, the “Wonder Five” year, was 1916-17. In that sea- 
son, Wabash played an exceptionally hard schedule of 21 
games, and lost only twice. It beat Purdue, Illinois, Illinois 
Wesleyan, Rose Poly twice, Notre Dame twice, St. Mary’s, 
Earlham, Georgetown, DePauw twice, Indiana, and Miami, of 
college teams, besides several other teams of one kind and an- 
other. Of the two games lost, one was to the Illinois Athletic 
Club, and the other to the Michigan Aggies. This last was the 
only defeat by a college team; and it was ascribed to the fact 
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that the game was played at Lansing on a floor of unusual 
dimensions and with a low ceiling. Besides Stonebraker, the 
regulars on this team were Cauldwell and Bacon, guards, and 
Clements and DeVol, forwards. Hunt, a freshman, was the 
only other man to win a “W.” In the two years preceding, 
Dale and Coffing and Allen and Peters had been useful play- 
ers. There was, of course, much comparing of this team with 
the other great team of ten years earlier. Its record had been 
less remarkable; but its opposition had been stronger. No 
agreement was ever reached in this discussion: no agreement, 
at least, between the contemporaries of the 1907-08 team, and 
those who rooted for the “Wonder Five.” 


It was noted above that Diddel, ’08, was basketball 
eoach in 1914-15. He became also, during that season, gradu- 
ate manager of athletics, from which position Harry Eller, 
04, resigned in January, 1915, after eight years of service. 
When Eller resigned, the faculty committee on athletics re- 
corded in The Record its opinion that “he has probably done 
more for athletics at Wabash than any other man who has 
been connected with the institution.” On a small salary he 
had been tireless in promoting the welfare of the college 
teams. He had always taken good care of the men; and in all 
matters of athletic management he had not only experience, 
but original genius. As some measure of recognition of his 
work, the alumni elected him, in 1915, to the alumni trustee- 
ship. Diddel, who succeeded him as manager, was also an 
entirely satisfactory man in the position; and it was with 
deep regret that the college, in January, 1917, accepted his 
resignation in order that he might devote his time to a busi- 
ness he was interested in. He had been several times golf 
champion of Indiana, and he had wide popularity through 
the central states. This standing had made him very valuable 
as alumni secretary, in which capacity also he had served. 


Football and basketball provided the main excite- 
ment each year, but there were also baseball and track. In 
baseball, the best teams were those of 1911, 1913, and 1916. 
But none of the three won a state championship, for the rea- 
son particularly that Notre Dame was as preeminent in base- 
ball in those years as she was later to become in football. But 
the 1911 team won two games from Notre Dame, and lost two, 
and it beat Michigan and the Michigan Aggies. The 1913 and 
1916 teams won the secondary championship of the state clear- 
ly, and in one or two other years a “claim” was set up. In 
these years and the other years too there were victories and 
defeats so colorful in the memories of men who experienced 
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them as undergraduates that the demands of space in this 
book may seem to them an inadequate excuse for failure even 
to mention here those memorable episodes. 


And so with track teams. They followed one another 
in honorable succession, doing their part in maintaining the 
reputation of the college for athletic prowess. None of them, 
indeed, after 1907 won the big state meet; and only in 1908 
and in 1912 did they win the little state meet; but the team 
always had individual stars, and it generally was able to hold 
its own in the dual and triple meets that were arranged for it. 


A bit over-athletic and proud of it: that was the gen- 
eral feeling of the Wabash undergraduate about his college 
throughout the pre-War years. The spirit that obtained seemed 
to the faculty at times to tend toward unnecessary roughness. 
DePauw was mannerly; and to stress difference from that 
constant rival, Wabash rooters liked to put hells and damns 
into their yells, and in their publications as well as in their 
generous broadcasting at games to refer to the DePauw under- 
graduates as “sisters,” or as “Kitties” in ironic reference to 
the DePauw men’s own account of themselves as “Tigers.” All 
this was not nice, but there was after all no violent dislike 
nor even disapprobation of DePauw associated with it. And in 
all matters of conduct at games, acceptance of decisions, and 
acceptance of defeat, Wabash shared in the general great im- 
provement in sportsmanship that had taken nae since an 
earlier decade. 


And the college thrived. There were always plenty 
of students, more indeed than could be altogether comfortably 
handled with existing equipment. The old chapel room in Cen- 
ter Hall was packed. High water mark in enrollment before 
the War was reached in the year 1909-10, when there were 384 
men registered. From that figure there was a slight recession, 
which in the year or two before 1918 became more marked. 
For 1916-17, the record shows 319 students; and when many 
of these went into. service the number dropped to 217 for the 
next year. 


Additional students made room for more fraterni- 
ties. The first of these additions was the return to the campus 
of Sigma Chi. This was Dr. Mackintosh’s own fraternity. It 
had been established at Wabash in 1880, and he was one of the 
chapter’s original members. It had become inactive after about 
ten years of life; but now it was reestablished; and it has 
been one of the strong fraternities at Wabash ever since. Re- 
installation of the Delta Chi chapter took place on May 29, 
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1909. The undergraduates who had taken the lead in bringing 
about the reorganization were Clair McTurnan, 710, Robert 
Hubbard, ’12, and Ralph Edenharter, ’12. They took a house 
promptly, on South Grant Avenue; for by now fraternity and 
fraternity house had become for many purposes interchange- 
able words. 


In the spring of 1914 a strong new “local,” Phi 
Sigma Alpha, was organized. It started off with twenty-five 
men, including some of the best students and ablest men in 
college. Among the founders were A. W. Hendrickson, L. B. 
Harper, and M. C. Teague of the 1914 class, and Ray P. Har- 
rison, Phil R. Clugston and Lloyd H. Gordon, juniors. For 
more than ten years it was to maintain itself as a local, ac- 
cepting finally a charter from the national fraternity of Beta 
Kappa. The first house of Phi Sigma Alpha was at 508 South 
Grant. 


To provide a fuller social life for men not belonging 
to a fraternity, Clyde Chase, of the Class of 1913, with the 
assistance of C. C. Hurd, of the same class, and Charles Mess- 
ner, 714, organized, early in 1918, the Barb Association. A 
similar organization of several years earlier had been allowed 
to become inactive. The new Association took a house, at 506 
South Washington Street, and from the first was well managed 
and a real addition to the life of the college. Two years later 
this group became known as the Commons Club, taking a char- 
ter from the National Federation of Commons Clubs. In 
1917-18, six of the chapters of the Federation, including the 
Wabash chapter, were initiated into the national fraternity of 
Lambda Chi Alpha. The Wabash chapter, officially organized 
on May 20, 1918, is the Alpha Kappa chapter. 


An action, small in itself, but effective in bringing 
about a very real improvement in fraternity life at Wabash, 
was the provision by the fraternities in the fall term of 1913 
of a silver loving cup to be awarded at the end of each term to 
the fraternity whose members in that term maintained the 
highest average in grades. It was won the first time by Kappa 
Sigma. From the first there has been a genuine competition 
for the “scholarship cup,” not always on the part of all the 
fraternities indeed, but among three or four of them at least 
each time, and not always the same three or four. There has 
been since then a steady increase in the respectability of study 
in the fraternities, and the cup has undoubtedly had some- 
thing to do with the change. 
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Interest in oratory and debate was strong at the 
beginning of Dr. Mackintosh’s administration, and he made 
strenuous efforts to maintain it. But the spirit of the pre-war 
years was adverse, apparently, for at Wabash forensics de- 
clined. The old literary societies were in a fine state of health 
in 1907-08 and for some years thereafter. They were the 
foundation of the intercollegiate debate work of the college. 
Wabash was in several debate leagues at one time and another; 
one arrangement, for instance, was a triangular debate among 
Indiana, Wabash, and Notre Dame. For these debates, one 
society would provide the affirmative team, the other the nega- 
tive. A constant activity of both societies was agitation for a 
department of public speaking in the college. It came in 1913 
with the appointment of Professor Thurber. And it helped 
debating and oratory, in the long run, immensely. But it prob- 
ably did not help the societies. Professor Thurber tried to 
work with them. But there was an essential conflict between 
classroom debating and society debating. At any rate the 
societies died. First to decline was the Lyceum. It took to 
describing itself as small and conservative and soon was too 
small and conservative to live. A year later the Calliopean 
fell. For March 23, 1917, its president, T. W. Benham, called 
a meeting to elect officers for the coming year. Nobody came 
but the president and two freshmen. These three officially 
proclaimed the demise of an institution which dated back to 
the first years of the life of the college, and which for over 
three-quarters of a century had meant much to many men. 


But the men who orated and debated for Wabash, 
though they were not so frequently victorious as earlier Wa- 
bash speakers and later, nevertheless profited greatly from 
their work, none the less, perhaps, from the fact that they 
fought an uphill fight on their own initiative. One outstand- 
ing success won was the victory of Byron Price, *12, in the 
State Oratorical of 1911. His speech, “Natural Forces and 
World Peace” was the first Wabash oration to win first 
honors since 1887—and the last until 1920. And there were 
cherished debate victories. Nothing, however, that the Wa- 
bash speakers of those days accomplished has been of such 
lasting importance as the share that two of them, Walter H. 
Linn, ’09, and Lawrence E. DeVore, ’11, took in the founding 
of Tau Kappa Alpha, honorary fraternity, limited in its mem- 
bership to men distinguishing themselves in oratory or in de- 
bate. It was founded in Indianapolis in 1908, and duly char- 
tered. From Indiana it has spread over the country until it 
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now has over forty chapters, and an official publication, “The 
Speaker,” edited from Washington by J. M. Edwards, ’23. 


Rather surprisingly the decline in interest in 
forensics at Wabash was contemporary with the opening years 
of the Great War. One would suppose that debate would have 
fed avidly on the hundreds of new problems the War brought 
forward. Perhaps these problems were too exciting for orderly 
academic discussion. At any rate it seems to have been the 
progress of the actual fighting that absorbed the student’s at- 
tention rather than the underlying questions of politics and 
morals. Dr. Mackintosh, with his Scotch and Nova Scotian 
background, was from the start an ardent pro-Ally—and an 
optimist. Week by week he prophesied in his chapel talks the 
imminent break-through by the British in Flanders, at Gal- 
lipoli, on the Somme, the break-through that, alas, was to be 
long deferred. At last came April 6, 1917. And Dr. Mackin- 
tosh reminded his young men eloquently of the record their 
predecessors had made in the Civil War. He told them he 
would gladly nail up the doors of the college if by so doing he 
could help in the defence of the nation’s cause. 

But the War brought a new order on the Wabash 
campus, as on a considerably wider area of the world’s sur- 
face. It ended a chapter, and began a new one. 
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CHAPTER XIll 


THE WAR 


The fateful first week in April, 1917, was Spring 
Vacation at Wabash. War was declared on Friday. On the 
following Monday college reassembled. A few men had al- 
ready enlisted. Day by day other men dropped out of college 
to enlist. A more general exodus came in the second week 
of May, when the first Officers’ Training Camp opened at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. Eighty-six men from Wabash attended 
it, headed by Professor Gipson and Coach Sheeks. And mean- 
while there was drilling on the campus, under the direction 
of Captain George Harney, ’88, Professor Leonard, and a 
senior from Culver, lent to Wabash for this service. On May 
18, the flagpole on the knoll at the northeast corner of the 
campus was erected, and dedicated to the Class of 1917. Only 
eight men of this class of fifty-three were able to be present 
for the baccalaureate sermon, on June 10: the rest were in 
government service and could not be excused. On the follow- 
ing Wednesday twenty-one of the men present and graduating 
were in the uniform of the army. 
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Other student activities were suspended that spring 
to make way for military drill. There was no baseball. There 
were no track meets, although Wabash knew she had an ex- 
ceptionally strong team. A relay team went out to Des Moines 
in April and won both the mile and the two-mile relays, break- 
ing the records for both events. That was the only athletic 
contest. The Bachelor was suspended; so was The Wabash, 
except that the final, the year-book, number was seen through 
the later stages of its preparation by Professor Oldfather 
after the entire editorial board had gone to camp. J. K. 
Nicholson, editor that year, took time to write a brief editorial 
for it from “somewhere in Fort Harrison.” ‘Wabash’ he 
wrote, “has moved to Fort Benjamin Harrison. If you do 
not believe it, take an interurban some day and visit the gar- 
rison. Walk along the winding promenade before the big 
brick barracks and count the familiar faces. Every company 
from A to N in the Ninth Division has its contingent of Scar- 
let Doughboys. No college or university in the state has so 
large a representation, relatively.” 


Through the summer Dr. Mackintosh made speeches 
up and down the state for the Council of National. Defense. 
And more and more Wabash men, alumni and undergradu- 
ates, went into military service. But the hysteria of the 
spring was subsiding. Faculty and trustees, students and 
parents, were coming to realize, with President Wilson, that 
the War made education not less important, but more im- 
portant. College opened in the fall with an enrollment little 
over two hundred. The two hundred, however, or as many of 
them as did not go off to the war in the course of the year, 
were permitted to put in a year of genuine college work, en- 
livened by some if not all of the usual student activities. 
There was a full round of athletic sports. There was a glee 
club. The fraternity houses kept open, with chapters half the 
usual size. The publications remained suspended, except for 
a single number of The Wabash. The quality of work done in 
classroom and laboratory was unusually high. 


Crawfordsville, in that winter of 1917-18, seems to 
have presented one of the least objectionable, indeed one of 
the most admirable, of the myriad aspects of the War. In 
Crawfordsville there was no munitions-making, no mushroom 
industrialization, no profiteering. There were no neighbor- 
ing military encampments, no troop movements. There was 
no disloyalty, no pacificism; no: cynicism about saving food 
and saving fuel, no evasion of responsibility: individual ex- 
ceptions to these sweeping general truths were so few and. so 
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unimportant as to be of trivial consequence. Every man and 
every woman did what he could and what she could in fur- 
therance of a great national aim, loftily conceived. The 
women sewed and knitted to the point of exhaustion; the men 
turned their yards into gardens, worked on farms, bought all 
the Liberty Bonds they could pay for. Everything was done 
from a sober sense of duty—decorations and promotions did 
not extend so far back as Crawfordsville. A leader in de- 
veloping and maintaining this spirit was Doctor Mackintosh ; 
and he maintained the same spirit at the college. 


There were a few changes in the faculty that year. 
In botany the new head of department was Richard M. Hol- 
man. He was a Stanford man, who had done most of his grad- 
uate work in Leipzig, but had taken his doctor’s degree at 
California. He came to Wabash from an instructorship at 
Michigan. He only stayed at Wabash three years, and then 
went back to California. A still briefer stay was to be made 
by Charles A. Cornelson, who succeeded George M. Miller as 
Professor of English Literature. He was a South Carolinian, 
a Davidson College man, and a Harvard Ph.D. Through 
the second of his two Wabash years he was on leave of ab- 
sence, a first lieutenant in the army. Before coming to 
Wabash he had taught at Washington State; and in 1919 he 
went back there. 


A notable addition to the faculty was Garfield Ves- 
tal Cox, professor in the new department of public speaking. 
He was on leave of absence for the middle year of his three- 
year stay at Wabash: he was a Friend, and went to France 
with a unit of the Friends’ noble war workers. But he was 
at Wabash long enough to lay the foundations for the notably 
successful work that Wabash undergraduates have been doing 
in oratory and debate ever since he came. When he left 
Wabash it was to make a name for himself as graduate stu- 
dent, instructor, and professor, in the University of Chicago. 
He was very young while he was here—just out of Beloit Col- 
lege, where he has made a brilliant record as student and 
speaker. In Cox’s first year at Wabash the speaker he trained 
for the state oratorical contest, Manley Immel, took third 
place. 

The successor to Coach Sheeks was Mr. J. R. Town- 
send, who after graduating from Coe College ten years before 
had coached all branches of athletics at the high school of 
Fort Dodge with remarkable success. With the help of Wil- 
liams, ’06, he got together a football team, although there 
were only four players from the team of the year before left 
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in college. It lost most of its games, but it held a strong 
DePauw eleven to a 7 to 0 score. In basketball his task was 
still harder, for of the “Wonder Five” of 1916-17 only two men 
remained in college, and they were both ineligible. A defeat 
by DePauw that season was the second defeat from that quar- 
ter a Wabash basketball team had ever suffered. There were 
almost as many defeats as victories in basketball, and in track 
and baseball there were more defeats than victories. But the 
college did not mind. 


The War turned men’s minds to the merits of or- 
ganization. The Wabash Club of Cornell University felt this 
influence early. In the spring of 1917 it prepared a plan for 
a thorough reorganization of the Wabash alumni. Professor 
H. H. Whetzel, ’02, reported and advocated this plan at the 
spring meeting of the Board of Trustees, and the Board ap- 
proved it. At the annual alumni banquet of the 1917 Com- 
mencement season the reorganization was effected. The old 
Associated Alumni of Wabash College gave way to the new 
Association of Wabash Men. The first officers of the new 
Association were: President, Edward E. Ames, ’03, then of 
Crawfordsville; Vice-President, Carey C. Stevens, ’07, of Chi- 
cago; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor James H. Osborne, ’79. 


The new organization differed from the old in more 
than name alone. It differed in content and it differed in pur- 
pose. The first difference consisted in the fact that ex-stu- 
dents were included in the new organization on the same foot- 
ing as alumni. For this inclusion there was an argument from 
principle, and also there was a very practical argument. It 
was in everybody’s mind that a campaign for endowment funds 
must soon be made; and in view of that circumstance, it was 
an eminently practical thing to do to try to make the ex-stu- 
dent feel himself as much a part of the college as the alumnus 
and as responsible for its continued welfare. But the founders 
of the Association were not moved solely nor even mainly by 
this calculation. They admitted the ex-students because they 
realized that many a man who had spent only a year, or two 
or three years, in the college was quite as loyal to it as other 
men who had spent four years and been given a diploma. Also, 
it was democracy the world was being made safe for at that 
time. It seemed undemocratic to make anything of the mere 
possession or lack of a sheepskin. 


Still more closely related to the revival at that time 
of zeal for democracy was the leading purpose of the new or- 
ganization; which was no less than to gain for the alumni, 
and ex-students, a controlling voice in the affairs of the col- 
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lege. That was the age of youth. The young men were doing 
the fighting, and they were doing it because the older men 
had made a mess of things. Young men were undoubted 
heroes; old men, in contrast, were so unheroic that it was 
easy to suspect them at least of lacking imagination and en- 
ergy. And the membership of the new Association was pre- 
dominantly young, particularly with the ex-students counted, 
because the enrollment of the college had been greater in the 
last dozen years than it had been before. The trustees at that 
time, as at most other times since the early years of the col- 
lege, were fairly venerable men. There was a good deal of 
feeling that they were for that reason inadequate men, at least 
for the demands of the new day that was seen at hand; and the 
trustees themselves, at the same time that some of them were 
employing great skill and energy in getting the college safely 
through the difficult war period, were so far themselves under 
the influence of the spirit of the age as to be singularly patient 
with this feeling that their stewardship was inferior. 


This purpose to obtain control of the college for the 
alumni was not, to be sure, expressed or implied in the plan 
the men at Cornell submitted to the Board of Trustees. Nor 
was it the announced intention at the meeting at which or- 
ganization was effected. It was rather an idea that in the 
first two years of the life of the Association grew rapidly. 
The point stressed in the original memorandum to the Board 
was the immediate establishment of the office of Alumni Sec- 
retary, a full time position taking the place of the former 
office of Field Secretary. The Board promptly passed a reso- 
lution creating the office. It has been ever since, with one or 
two interruptions due to circumstances of one sort and an- 
other, a regular part of the machinery of the college. The 
first Alumni Secretary, promptly appointed in June, 1917, was 
Charles Arthur Messner, of the Class of 1914. As a student 
Mr. Messner had been so energetic and so popular that in his 
senior year he was president of practically everything he be- 
longed to, besides winning Phi Beta Kappa. He went to work 
at ‘once; and he gave the new office he was the first to fill the 
best possible start in life by finding many things to do and 
doing them all at least as well as anybody had supposed pos- 
sible. It was ke who got out the first number of the new 
alumni publication, duly provided for at the founding of the 
Association—The Bulletin. It ran for three years, a bit ir- 
regularly, and then was combined with the Quarterly Record 
which the faculty had been publishing, through a committee, 
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since 1902. At the end of the year Messner went to war, and 
after the war he remained in the service of the government. 


The students, of course, felt the organization fever. 
For years there had been talk of student self government but 
nothing had been done. In the spring of 1918 the student 
Y. M. C. A., strong that year, took up the idea and carried 
it through to realization. May 9, 1918 was the day of the 
first meeting of “The Student Council’. A carefully written 
constitution provided that one man, senior or junior prefer- 
ably, should be elected to it by each fraternity, and two by the 
non-fraternity men; and that to these should be added three 
students chosen at large by the faculty. It was written into 
the constitution that the Council should enforce the “honor 
system” at all college examinations. Indeed the inauguration 
of the honor system was the primary intention in the founding 
of the Council. In the examinations at the end of the year 
the honor system received its first trial, and it “worked.” It 
might have become rooted at Wabash. But circumstances were 
against it. In 1919 there came back to the college, or entered 
it for the first time, many students who had learned from 
hard won experience in army camps that the first duty of a 
soldier is to provide himself with whatever he requires by 
taking it from whoever has it. The rule was quickly stretched 
to cover the taking of needed bits of information from a neigh- 
bor’s paper or from the cuff. Though the Student Council 
lived on, the honor system expired. It has never been re- 
vived at Wabash, except by rash individual instructors for 
quite small classes. 


Another student organization dating from May, 
1918, is the Wabash chapter of Lambda Chi Alpha. The char- 
ter in the national fraternity was obtained then by a group 
which had been for two or three years before a chapter of the 
Commons Club, and for two or three years before that a very 
successful “Barb Association.” Many alumni who had been 
members of these previous organizations were initiated into 
the new fraternity, so that Lambda Chi started off with a 
strong alumni body as well as a strong undergraduate chap- 
ter. 


But these and other tasks of organization performed 
about college during the war days pale into insignificance in 
comparison with the task the college undertook in the fall of 
1918—the task of establishing at Wabash a unit of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps, the “S. A. T. C.” Everything 
had to be done in furious haste, for it was not until September 
that the college knew what it was supposed to do. For some 
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months before, there had been little more than a confused 
impression that it was to be called on to do something. 


In the latter half of 1917-1918, the steady decrease 
of men students in all the colleges and universities of the 
country had become so marked as to awaken concern, not 
only among educators, but among military authorities as 
well. It became evident that there was great danger of de- 
pletion of our reserve of trained men for leadership in the 
long war then in prospect. In May Newton D. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War, addressed to the presidents of men’s colleges of 
the country, gathered in New Haven to discuss the situation, 
a plan for the utilization of the colleges for combined aca- 
demic and military instruction. This plan called simply for 
the voluntary enrollment of able-bodied students in the col- 
leges, over eighteen years of age, in courses of military in- 
struction under officers to be provided by the United States 
Army, each student so enrolling to become at once a member 
of the Army, and to receive all necessary military equipment 
from the government but no pay. It was agreed that except in 
case of urgent necessity no such student should be called into 
active service before he was twenty-one. The plan seemed to 
meet the two-fold purpose of saving the lives of the colleges 
and building up at the same time a useful reserve of officer 
material. 


To increase the supply of officers available for the 
execution of this plan, a call was made for the appointment 
from each college of a proportionate number of students to be 
trained as officers during the summer in sixty-day training 
camps. President Mackintosh, who was enthusiastically inter- 
ested in the plan, and had attended the meeting of presidents 
in New Haven, appointed for this purpose eight students and 
one instructor, Mr. Smelser, who had just come to the college 
to do the public speaking work in the prospective absence in 
France of Professor Cox. Of the nine appointees, eight re- 
ceived commissions, and were stationed for service in other 
colleges than Wabash. One man, D. H. Hostetter, ’20, came 
back to Wabash to do very valuable work that fall in the 8. A. 
T. C. The War Department entrusted the central manage- 
ment of the working of the plan to a committee of the Gen- 
eral Staff, called the Committee on Education and Special 
Training. Under the instructions of this committee, the vari- 
ous colleges made special efforts that summer to attract as 
many students as possible for the coming year. For Wabash, 
Mr. Townsend and Mr. Cox, who was not to sail until later, 
spent the summer searching up and down Indiana for likely 
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freshmen. For their use the college bought an automobile, 
known through its busy and comparatively short life, as the 
college Ford. 


But while these preparations were under way, Con- 
gress in mid-summer passed a bill lowering the draft age. The 
new law created a new situation, to meet which the Commit- 
tee on Education and Special Training promptly changed its 
plans. The new plans were ready about the middle of August. 
Dr. Mackintosh attended a meeting of college and university 
presidents called by the War Department at Fort Sheridan, 
at which these new plans were explained. They provided for 
the furnishing by the government not only of clothing and 
equipment for the soldier-students, but also, through con- 
tracts with the colleges, of lodging and food. In addition, 
each student in the Corps was to receive the regular pay of a 
private and payment by the government of his tuition and 
other college bills. Each man was to receive weekly fourteen 
hours of academic instruction and at least eleven hours of mil- 
itary instruction. As fast as they were needed, and seemed 
to the president of the college and the military commandant 
to be ready, men were to be removed to regular officers’ train- 
ing camps to be intensively trained for commissions. 


The Board of Trustees held a special meeting at 
Crawfordsville in the vacation, an unheard of thing, and an- 
other in September. But the burden of transforming the col- 
lege into a camp fell upon the Executive Committee, the little 
group of Crawfordsville trustees of which of course Dr. Mack- 
intosh was a member. All that fall they met every two or 
three days; and they transacted a great deal of business. It 
was this committee that early in September empowered Presi- 
dent A. D. Thomas of the Board to sign a contract with the 
War Department for the Wabash S. A. T. C. It was agreed 
that the college would furnish lodging and board, as well as 
academic teaching, to 400 soldier-students, and ground ade- 
quate for drill purposes. The government was to provide all 
clothing and equipment for each man inducted, including cots 
and bedding; and it was to pay the college one dollar a day 
for maintenance of each man and twenty-two and two-ninths 
cents a day for instruction of each man. This last awkward 
figure was arrived at by dividing the normal annual charge 
of the college for tuition, etc., by the number of days in the 
normal college year. 

October first had been set as the day on which 
S. A. T. C. units all over the country were to be inducted. To 
get ready by that time to take care of the influx of students 
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certain to come was a tremendous task. It was turned over 
to a committee of three men,—Doctor Mackintosh, Mr. O. M. 
Gregg, and Mr. J. R. Townsend, the new director of athletics. 
Mr. Townsend took care of arrangements for feeding the new 
army, Mr. Gregg was charged with the provision of barracks, 
and Doctor Mackintosh was given general supervision of 
these matters and everything else. Immediately the commit- 
tee went to work. Within a day or two, bids had been asked 
for the first of two barracks, and a contract for its erection 
had been awarded to Arthur Wert, a local contractor, at a 
price of $10,100, including plumbing, lighting, and heating. 
And a few days later the college itself began the erection of 
the second barrack. 


Each of these structures was 215 feet long and 43 
feet wide, with walls eleven feet high above the floor. They 
stood side by side back of South Hall, their long dimension 
running north and south, covering, roughly, the ground oc- 
cupied now by the new Chapel, but extending farther to the 
north. They were twenty feet apart, and between them was 
a connecting building in which were shower baths, toilet fa- 
cilities, wash tubs, and a device for heating water. They were 
built according to government specifications, lined with beaver 
board on the inside, and with windows eight feet apart. They 
were by no means unattractive in appearance. Most of the 
material in them was new; but some of it was obtained by 
tearing down the old bleachers on the athletic field. 


Shortly after the barracks had been begun, the col- 
lege ordered a supply of modern equipment for the prepara- 
tion of food in large quantities. The large room in the upper 
floor of the gymnasium was selected to be the mess hall for 
the camp, with the smaller rooms adjoining it on the south 
as kitchens. Forest Hall was headquarters, and guard house. 
In the gymnasium building two offices were used as a Y. M. 
C. A. post, under the direction of Harry Wann, 08; and a 
dressing room was converted into a canteen. A cement walk 
was laid from the east door of the gymnasium east to the 
road by the side of the west barrack. 


But not all these arrangements had been completed 
when October first arrived. In fact nothing was quite ready. 
Of the two new buildings the first required a day or two more 
of work, and the second was still farther from completion. 
And the kitchen equipment had not come. But the students 
came. There were five hundred and twenty-five of them, more 
by two hundred than had ever entered college at the beginning 
of a year before. The housing difficulty was taken care of by 
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the fraternity houses and by the citizens of Crawfordsville, 
who at the call of the Chamber of Commerce turned over to 
_ students any unoccupied rooms they had. And for feeding the 
hundreds, a temporary kitchen was set up in the east end of 
the big indoor field of the gymnasium building, with tables 
and benches for the serving of meals filling the rest of the 
room. Within a very few days, however, the ranges and uten- 
sils arrived, the last work on the barracks was completed, and 
the college had kept its part of the agreement with the War 
Department practically on time. The government was slower. 
The first night or two in barracks, it was necessary for most 
of the men to sleep on ticks that they filled with straw and 
laid on the floor; for the only cots available were a hundred 
or so that the college had borrowed from the state penal farm. 
And clothing and equipment were still slower in coming than 
cots. Through the first weeks of its existence the S. A. T. C. 
was entirely ununiformed except for a white handkerchief 
tied about the arm on state occasions. 


There was much confusion, everybody had his time 
filled with his work, and no comprehensive record was kept of 
the doings at Camp Wabash. Fortunately for the historians 
Norman Littell, ’21, a sophomore member of the Student 
Corps, and a sergeant in it, sat down in the peace and quiet of 
his junior year to the writing of “The History of the Wabash 
S. A. T. C.” His book of some fifty typewritten pages, well 
illustrated with timely photographs, is a careful and a color- 
ful treatment of his theme, and a valuable possession of the 
college library. For some of the facts set down here the reg- 
ular publications and minute books of the college are author- 
ity; but for much of the story Littell is the source. 


For the first month of the life of the Corps, its com- 
manding officer was Lieutenant Peter A. Knoll. He had been 
born on the Zuyder Zee, had gone through a Dutch college of 
horticulture, had done his military service, and had been 
commissioned in the Dutch reserve. Then he had come to the 
United States as salesman for a bulb company, had spent 
some time in American universities on the Coast, had been 
naturalized, had joined the army as soon as war was de- 
clared, and had quickly received an American commission. He 
showed himself a thoroughly good officer. He shaped up his 
command in remarkably short time, and he did it in such a 
way as to gain the solid liking of his men. Even the faculty 
liked him, though these gentlemen were sorely irked by the 
complete subordination of their activities to military drill and 
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military enthusiasm. Assisting the Commandant were 
Lieutenants McKinney, Morrison, and Mavity. 


At eleven o’clock on the morning of October 1, Com- 
mandant Knoll lined up his men on the athletic field and led 
them in some semblance of marching order down Mills Place 
and along Wabash Avenue to the flagpole at the northeast 
corner of the campus. Here they took the oath of allegiance. 
At the same minute hundreds of other S. A. T. C. units all 
over the country were going through the same ceremony. 
There were speeches, of course. In Center Hall the process of 
induction into the service—and into the college—went on 
smoothly until all the blanks provided for the purpose had 
been used up. Then with only a little over half the Corps 
regularly inducted, it was necessary to send to Washington 
for more blanks, which were some two weeks in coming. In 
the Library, Doctors Dennis and Clements gave physical ex- 
aminations. There were no classes that first week. All time 
was given to initiation into the life of a soldier. And the new 
soldiers took to it with vast enthusiasm. Guards were posted, 
bugles blared forth now and then, and in spite of the absence 
of uniforms, the college took on a definitely military air. 


Meanwhile the need of a camp hospital had been 
foreseen, particularly by Professor Richards and Mrs. Rich- 
ards, who was also a zoélogist. In that first week of October 
the local chapter of Phi Delta Theta generously turned over 
its house for the purpose. At a meeting of those interested, 
the matter of organizing the hospital was turned over to the 
local Red Cross organization, which appointed a committee 
of five women—Mrs. C. W. Ross, Mrs. M. B. Thomas, Mrs. 
Frank Evans, Mrs. J. H. Osborne, and Mrs. Anna Walter—to 
share responsibility with Professor and Mrs. Richards. They 
too worked rapidly. Linen and equipment of all sorts were 
provided by the women of the faculty and the town. It was 
planned to open the hospital for service on Tuesday, October 
8, the day on which college classes were to start. On Monday 
there were many last things being done at the new hospital to 
make this possible. | 

There had been for several weeks rumors and later 
very definite news of the influenza epidemic in Europe and then 
in this country. It was generally felt, in the enthusiasm and 
the absorption of the time, that Crawfordsville would some- 
how escape. But on that Monday morning, when the ladies 
were finishing up their task of preparing the hospital, over 
at Camp Wabash six men turned up at sick call with high 
fevers. Suddenly the ladies were confronted by carriers 
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bringing these six first patients into the midst of their labors. 
And before nightfall eleven more followed. 

The next morning there was an extraordinary scene 
over in the gymnasium at roll call. The two companies had 
scarcely lined up when two men pitched forward suddenly to 
the floor. They were being carried out when another man in 
the ranks fainted. The man next to him bent to pick him up, 
and he too fainted. Before roll call had been completed ten 
men had fainted in the sight of the badly demoralized Corps. 
A hot breakfast lessened the disposition to faint. But college 
classes started that day so inauspiciously that an announce- 
ment was made in the afternoon of the suspension of all class- 
room work for an indefinite time. That night there were 
thirty-five men in the hospital. For a day or two the number 
of new cases decreased. Then it rose again, so quickly that 
on October 12 there were ninety-five men crowding every room 
and nearly every hallway of the transformed Phi Delt house, 
seven of them with serious cases of pneumonia. The hospital 
had been organized to take care of six patients, with one nurse 
in charge. Under these circumstances, Lieutenant Knoll got 
telegraphic permission from Washington to suspend the camp. 
All who were able to go left at once for their homes—where 
many of them immediately took to their beds with influenza. 
A few score men who were in college but not in the S. A. T. C., 
because they were under age or had not passed the physical 
examination, had already been sent home at the first outbreak 
of the epidemic. 


In all one hundred and twenty cases were received 
by the hospital during the run of the epidemic, and not a 
single boy lost his life. College and town were very proud 
of this record. It was attained only by an outpouring of 
energy nothing short of heroic. Miss Mary Jolley, of Craw- 
fordsville, head nurse, remained steadily at her post in spite 
of the fact that she herself was attacked by influenza. Vol- 
unteers stepped forward to help her. Three of these volun- 
teers were trained nurses—Miss May Huston, Miss Edith 
Hunt, and Miss Ethel Newell. 


The members of the hospital committee worked long 
hours at nursing. The rest of the volunteer nurses were ladies 
of Crawfordsville who in the hour of need responded to a call 
involving much danger. Many of these caught the influenza; 
they worked until the doctors found them out and sent them 
home. The great quantities of supplies needed were brought 
in day by day, mainly from the homes of Crawfordsville and 
the surrounding countryside. The boys who were ill, and many 
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others, received an unforgettable lesson in the helpfulness and 
self-sacrifice of which humanity is capable. 

There was one tragedy, to soften the rejoicing that 
was felt when the epidemic was seen to have run its course. 
The third of the trained nurses to volunteer, Miss Ethel Newell, 
had offered her services in spite of the fact that she was con- 
valescing from a very recent attack of pneumonia. She knew 
the risk was great, and took it. Pneumonia returned and she 
died, at the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Newell 
of Crawfordsville. On the Roll of Honor of non-coeducational 
Wabash her name does not appear. It surely belongs there. 


On Thursday, October 24, the influenza situation 
had so greatly improved that the students were recalled, and 
both drill and college work were resumed. Now for a time 
Camp Wabash hummed with activity. There was intense riv- 
alry between the two companies, and among the platoons, a 
rivalry that did not extend to proficiency in the classrooms. 
Nobody paid any attention to his books, except indeed to 
Moss’s Manual. Only one course succeeded partially in being 
interesting—“War Aims,” a three-hour-a-week series of lec- 
tures on what it was all about, prescribed by the government 
to be taken by every man in every Student Corps. Perhaps not 
much study could be expected of young men under any cir- 
cumstances in that thrilling autumn of 1918. 


On November 4, Captain J. A. Singer of Pittsburgh, 
became commanding officer, replacing Lieutenant Knoll, who 
became quartermaster. Captain Singer was in every one’s 
opinion an admirable officer; but it was Knoll who had won 
the loyalty of the soldier-students in the difficult first weeks, 
and they were sorry to see him superseded. Government sup- 
plies kept coming tardily in: blankets, and cots, and uni- 
forms, and overcoats, and even one hundred and twenty-six 
rifles that had been made for the Russian government. A band 
was organized. Marching came to be very snappy. On Novem- 
ber 10, First Sergeant Benjamin C. Evans and nine other 
sergeants went off to officers’ training camps. 


And the next day came news of the Armistice. The 
S. A. T. C. took a prominent part in the local celebration, but 
they marched, most of them, with drooping spirits. They had 
really become fired with zeal for military glory; and now their 
hopes were dashed. 

The next six weeks were rather a nightmare, for 
the Corps was not disbanded until December 19. Camp Wa- 
bash suffered the same experience that thousands of camps 
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of armed men all over the world were suffering in those same 
weeks. Discipline was demoralized, sense of responsibility 
took flight, all things military became suddenly and enormous- 
ly absurd. The officers struggled valiantly to turn disappointed 
energies into the unaccustomed channels of study. But they 
struggled almost wholly in vain. One unfortunate truth that 
fought against them was that many of their charges were 
young men who would never have gone to college under other 
circumstances than those which presented themselves in Sep- 
tember of 1918. Then, military service of some kind had be- 
come obviously unavoidable; and Camp Wabash promised a 
pleasanter, and for months to come a safer, mode of living 
than the ordinary army cantonment. Despairing, after a few 
weeks, of persuading this element to use its study periods for 
study instead of for shooting craps, Captain Singer, after con- 
sultation with the faculty, gave all his men the option between 
continuing with their college courses on the one hand and on 
the other definitely abandoning all college work and forming 
labor gangs to perform various chores about the campus. A 
goodly number preferred labor. They moved the coal pile back 
and forth between the boiler house and the armory. And from 
that time, Littell says, the labor gangs eyed the intellectuals 
of the classrooms quite as scornfully as the intellectuals eyed 
the labor gangs. 


Whether the S. A. T. C. plan was wise or not could 
be decided by fighting the war over again with the Armistice 
postponed for at least two years; and perhaps only in that 
way. It seems to have been rather a good thing, on the whole, 
for Wabash College. It helped financially; it gave the stu- 
dents a rich and not in the end a hurtful experience; it gave 
the faculty a shaking up—and a shaking up is that of which 
the faculty always seems to the outside world to be in greatest 
need. The students enjoyed a little of the great show that 
war is; and they might have missed it entirely. The faculty, 
it was thought, would be made more practical by forced con- 
tact with the active world; the result, with some of them, was 
probably the reverse. The fight against influenza was the kind 
of thing which in all but the most cynical periods of the world’s 
history has been clearly seen to make people better. 


The innovation in the faculty that was most gen- 
uinely seismic was the teaching of classes by women. The 
first woman to teach a class in Wabash was Mrs. Annie Crim 
Leavenworth, wife of the Professor of Romance Languages. 
When Professor Cornelson left for camp in the spring of 1918, 
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Mrs. Leavenworth carried his classes in English through to the 
end of the college year. In the fall the shortage of men teach- 
ers was still more pronounced. Mrs. Leavenworth again taught 
classes in English literature; and now she was joined by Mrs. 
Mackintosh, teaching French, and by Mrs. Chapman, teaching 
mathematics. After the death of Professor King, in November, 
Mrs. Leavenworth taught German through the rest of the year, 
the other two ladies giving over their classes at the end of the 
first semester. The employment of women as teachers was 
thought of at the time as purely an emergency measure. But 
the experiment worked so well in every respect that afterwards 
both Mrs. Leavenworth and Mrs. Chapman were for a number 
of years regular and unquestionably successful members of 
the teaching staff. 


The passing of the S. A. T. C. greatly reduced the 
enrollment. After the holidays 188 men came back to finish 
out the first semester. Most of them had been in the Corps; 
some of them were those who had been in college all fall, but 
not in the military organization. For the second semester a 
number of men came back to the college whose military service 
had taken them away from it for a year or longer. Gradually 
the college fell back into the ways of peace. The Bachelor 
resumed publication, the fraternity houses disturbed the neigh- 
bors with noisy gaiety as of yore. Some of the graduating 
class were still in uniform in June; but there were twenty- 
four of them all told, a good number under the circumstances. 


In athletics there was a losing football team that 
year, a very good basketball team, a baseball team with no 
pitcher, and a track team that won the Drake relays again, 
won the little state meet, and tied for second in the big state 
meet. An event of the athletic year was the return to Wabash 
of Karl Burdette Huffine, who had spent three years as a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1918, catching for the baseball team and 
playing half-back in football. After leaving college he had 
taught and coached in Kirklin and Sheridan and had turned 
out strong teams. He came back to the college as Alumni 
Secretary and Assistant Coach. After the first year or two he 
devoted all his time to athletics, as coach and “scout” and for 
a while as business manager. He remained at Wabash until 
1927. 


The chief newcomer to the faculty was Professor 
Wilson, in chemistry, of whom some account was given in the 
previous chapter. A very interesting figure on the campus that 
year was Mr. Nicholas Petrescu, a Roumanian, who taught 
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French. Harold Hawk felt the call of business, and forsook 
teaching in the middle of the year. Arthur Clement, ’16, came 
back from a rich experience as aviator with the Italian Army 
to take his place. Then he too went into business. 


A full story of Wabash at war might include the ex- 
ploits of seven or eight hundred of her sons in the field and in 
camp—and in a very few swivel chairs. Carroll Ragan wrote 
a war song celebrating their exploits. It had spirited words 
and a good tune, and for a while it was much sung. But it 
was written when everybody was hating the bloodthirsty Hun; 
in a few years it sounded far more antiquated than the much 
earlier Old Wabash, and it fell into disuse. It happened that 
the Indiana divisions which contained Wabash men in great- 
est numbers saw little or no fighting. Yet it came to eighteen 
Wabash men at least to give their lives for their country. In 
the Civil War Wabash unquestionably did more than her 
share. Under the changed circumstances of the World War 
that she did her full share is as proud a claim as Wabash or 
any American college can make. 


In the second half of 1918-1919 there was still mili- 
tary drill going on at Wabash, required of all underclassmen. 
Captain Milo V. Buchanan, 717, was commandant of a unit 
of the Senior Division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
of the United States Army. It was intended that military 
training should remain permanently as a requirement for grad- 
uation. But the students no longer wanted to drill, particu- 
larly those who had seen service; and the ardor of the elders 
rapidly cooled. Since the end of that college year, the “Ar- 
mory” half of the name carved above the main door of the 
gymnasium building has been a misnomer. Perhaps there is 
nobody left now who does not share the pious hope that it may 
always remain a misnomer. 


CHAPTER XIV 


AFTER THE WAR 


The last part of this history is the hardest part to 
write. The years of the life of the college about which the 
historians write with least confidence in their ability to pro- 
duce a satisfactory record are precisely those years about 
which they know the most. Concerning the men and the meas- 
ures of earlier periods there is available for guidance an es- 
tablished judgment. But concerning many of the things that 
have happened in these thirteen years since the War, and con- 
cerning many of the men involved in these happenings, no 
such judgment has been rendered. And similarly with the 
matter of selecting what facts to set down: in attempting an 
account of years for which the records available are scanty, 
it is a simple matter to make use of what records there are; 
when the records become profuse, and are reinforced by clear 
recollection, it is hard to decide what to put into a book like 
this and what to leave out. Such reflections suggest for these 
closing chapters the wisdom of brevity. 
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The fact that forced itself insistently on the atten- 
tion of everybody interested in Wabash College in the year 
immediately following the War was the very hard fact that 
the college must have more money, and quickly. Buildings 
and equipment might possibly withstand the rising tide in the 
enrollment, but the professors and their families could not 
live long on the salaries they were getting. In the glorious 
summer of 1919 the plasterers and the garage hands were 
reveling in silk shirts; but the professor at Wabash who had 
the ill fortune to need a new overcoat that fall had to go with- 
out, unless he could find something that would serve at a 
rummage sale. The professor received the same number of 
dollars in 1919 that he received in 1914, and possibly a hun- 
dred or two hundred more; but his 1919 dollar would pay for 
only half, or even less than half, as much goods as he had 
bought with a dollar in 1914. For five years prices had been 
going up; and for five years the prosperity, if so it may be 
called, of the faculty had been as rapidly declining. 


The trustees took note of the situation as early as 
August, 1918. At their special meeting in that month they 
created an Endowment Committee, with Edgar H. Evans, ’92, 
who had just been elected to the Board, as chairman, and 
Messrs. Austin, Christian, Goodrich, and Mackintosh as other 
members. At the same meeting Will H. Hays, ’00, was elected 
to the Board to succeed Dr. Odell, resigned. And at the De- 
cember meeting Mr. Hays was added to the Endowment Com- 
mittee, together with Harold Taylor, ’82, who was not as yet 
a member of the Board. The Committee announced at this 
December meeting the offer of Governor Goodrich to give one- 
tenth of any sum raised up to $500,000. The Board decided 
to undertake a campaign for $500,000, lasting two or three 
years if necessary, and to approach the General Education 
Board with a request for a contribution. Doctor Mackintosh 
was authorized and instructed to devote his entire time to the 
project. A year later, with the campaign barely under way, 
and with the General Education Board not yet committed to 
helping, the boundless optimism of 1919 asserted itself: and 
it was resolved not to stop at collecting subscriptions for a 
half million, but to go on until two million should have been 
raised. It was prudently decided, though, to concentrate first 
on the half million. 


The slowing up of business in 1920 made even the 
half million hard to raise. Doctor Mackintosh’s classes were 
carried for three years by Mr. C. W. Wharton, pastor of Cen- 
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ter Church; the Doctor was traveling about tirelessly, asking 
for money. It was seen that for the campaign to succeed the 
alumni must be thoroughly canvassed, for gifts, however small, 
from as many of them as possible. To do this important part 
of the work Professor J. L. Leonard was induced to desert 
his classes in economics for the year 1920-1921, turning them 
over to Acting Professor Harrison B. Fagan. Early in 1921 
the General Education Board contracted to give $165,000 to 
the college on condition that the rest of the $500,000 be raised 
by December 31, 1921. Before that date the goal had been 
reached. This was a remarkable achievement, for Dr. Mack- 
intosh, for Professor Leonard, for E. E. Ames, of the alumni 
committee, and for the Endowment Committee of the Board. 
There were over nineteen hundred subscribers to the fund, 
and of these almost eighteen hundred pledged amounts less 
than $500. There were only seven subscriptions of $5,000 or 
over. At the same time that the Wabash campaign was going 
on, practically every other college and university in the coun- 
try was also making a “Drive,” and not only every college and 
university, but nearly every hospital, every Home of one sort 
and another, and most of the churches, individually and col- 
lectively. They all had been hit by the fall in the value of the 
dollar, they all needed money, and they all had been both 
impressed and educated by the Liberty Loan campaigns of 
the government. 


It had been originally intended that $150,000 of the 
$500,000 to be added to the college resources should be ex- 
pended for new buildings. But it became obvious that the en- 
tire sum would be needed for endowment; and the pledge of 
the Education Board was conditional on the preservation of 
the whole sum for permanent endowment. It was impossible 
to wait for the new money to come in before increasing sal- 
aries—impossible, at least, if the college was to retain the 
teachers then on its staff, or obtain others of equal qualifica- 
tions. At the December, 1919, meeting of the Board salaries 
were raised to a $3,000 top, the increases to take effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1920. Previous increases in salary had been of one 
hundred or two hundred dollars at a time. This was an in- 
crease in several cases of as much as seven hundred dollars. 
It put a heavy burden for the next two or three years on the 
college budget. The Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church made generous donations to the college at this time 
of money expressly intended for payment of current expenses. 
After the income from the endowment subscriptions had begun 
coming in, and with a rise in receipts from students, incident 
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both to increase in enrollment and increase in college fees, 
it was possible to make from year to year still further salary 
increases. 


College bills, which had remained practically sta- 
tionary for many years up to 1915-1916, were raised frequently 
and considerably in the ten years following. College bills in 
1915-1916 amounted to $23.50 a semester. This included every- 
thing except laboratory fees, which were then, as for many 
years previously and for some years to come, charged separate- 
ly. The average semester charge for a course in a laboratory 
science was perhaps $3.50. For 1916-1917, the fee for a semes- 
ter was raised to $28.00, exclusive still of laboratory fees, and 
for 1918-1919 to $30.00. From thirty dollars the fee was in- 
creased by the Board in December, 1919, to forty dollars, and 
in April, 1920, to forty-seven dollars. An athletic fee of three 
dollars a semester, collected by the college, brought the charge 
up to an even fifty dollars. For 1923-1924 a student paid at 
the rate of $65.00 for a half year, including his athletic fee, 
which had now been raised to five dollars a semester. For 
1926-1927, he paid $85.00; and that charge included not only 
the athletic fee, and a five dollar library fee, but a “student 
budget” fee which the college had been collecting as an addi- 
tional fee since 1920. The budget fee was to pay for subscrip- 
tion to The Bachelor and other student publications, for at- 
tendance at college plays, and for participation in other non- 
athletic student activities. Laboratory fees were still addi- 
tional. In 1927 all fees, including laboratory fees, were brought 
together in a comprehensive charge of $100.00 per semester. 
Of this sum it was understood that $85.00 was for tuition. 
And there the matter stands at present. Even at the top fig- 
ure, of course, a student pays considerably less than half what 
his instruction costs the college, income from endowment 
standing the rest of the cost. 


Though it raised its fees rapidly the college was by 
no means charging more than the traffic would bear. The num- 
ber of men entering college in the fall of 1919 was once more 
as in the years before the War well over three hundred,—in 
fact it was nearly four hundred. The year after there was a 
further increase. But the great rush came in the fall of 1921. 
Then it was that it became a physical impossibility to seat 
all the students in the Old Chapel. A day or two after college 
began, the Executive Committee was hurriedly called together 
to deal with the problem. They ordered the conversion into a 
chapel of the exercise room on the upper floor of the gym- 
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nasium. The chapel benches were hastily unbolted from the 
floor and moved over to the new quarters—and additional 
benches were obtained. A platform was built for the faculty, 
the piano and the speaker. And there was a chapel,—so utter- 
ly plain that the most rigid Quaker could have found nothing 
to carp at except the piano and possibly the basketball back- 
boards that still ornamented the ends of the room. It was, 
however, a big enough room to hold the college; and it con- 
tinued to serve as the place of daily worship until the New 
Chapel came into use in January, 1929. 


But to get back to the enrollment. For the year 
1921-1922 there were 496 students in college. Classes were 
huge, at least from the Wabash point of view; there were not 
enough instructors to go around. To make matters worse, 256, 
more than half the whole number, were freshmen. In order 
to keep the sections of freshman studies such as mathematics, 
English, and Spanish—the favorite language of that day— 
from growing utterly unwieldy, it was necessary to put two or 
three of the ablest seniors at teaching. And later, of course, 
additional properly qualified instructors had to be hired. For 
the enrollment rose still higher, reaching the peak, 521, in 
1925-1926. 


The “Greater Wabash’, of fact and of prospect, 
seemed to call insistently for a renewal of the endowment cam- 
paign. In the spring of 1923 work began again. A committee 
of twenty was made up this time, of trustees, alumni, and 
officers, with Mr. Evans again as chairman, and with Thomas 
R. Marshall as honorary chairman. It was called the “Na- 
tional Committee.”’ 1924 was set as the year for the short and 
intense effort it was proposed to make; and one million dollars 
was set as the goal to be attained. The making of “Drives” 
had by now become a highly technical, and a profitable, pro- 
fessional activity. It was decided to place the direction of this 
stage of the Wabash campaign in the hands of one of these 
firms of “Drive” specialists. The next year there was a great 
outpouring of follow-up letters, and of speeches at alumni 
meetings wherever over the country as many as two or three 
could be gathered together. But the million was not forthcom- 
ing. Less than $300,000 was subscribed; and on that amount 
collections have not been so good as on amounts subscribed 
in previous endowment efforts. Elaborate and professional or- 
ganization failed, where a smaller committee, relying mainly 
on Dr. Mackintosh, Professor Leonard, and E. E. Ames and 
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Edgar Evans, as money raisers, had succeeded. The elaborate 
effort came second in time, of course, and very close upon the 
heels of the simpler. Close, and yet even three years had been 
time enough for great increase to have taken place in the pop- 
ular hostility to the “Drive.” Since then the work of increasing 
the financial resources of Wabash has gone on, but it has 
taken other forms, not unsuccessfully. 


How far the high enrollment of the early Twenties 
was a healthy growth is still not a closed question, now that 
the tide has subsided somewhat. Certainly those were years 
of enthusiasm and of a vivid college life; and much good work 
was done in them. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
proportion of men in college who had come to learn was de- 
cidedly lower than at other times. Other reasons for coming 
to college had been developed, reasons of great potency and 
of wide acceptance. The War, for one thing, had managed to 
imply very clearly that college men become officers, while non- 
college men dig trenches. Then, the appeal of the learned 
professions was almost drowned out in those years by the 
much louder and more alluring call of business. The young 
man was being told, to be sure, that a trained mind was im- 
portant also in business. But all he would believe was that to 
have gone to college was important in business. For in those 
easy days he could see, or think he saw, a good deal more 
money being made by untrained minds than by trained; but 
he, and his parents, saw clearly, too, in the brilliant ilumina- 
tion of the War and the year or two after, that trained capa- 
bilities were likely to have less to do with promotion and suc- 
cess than the possession of useful friends and acquaintances 
and of a somewhat cultivated taste for sports and amusements. 
To any college in any year there come, probably, a number of 
boys brought there by a process of reasoning something like 
this. To Wabash in the early Twenties there came an unusual- 
ly high proportion of boys in this frame of mind. 


The effects of this situation were by no means dis- 
astrous; but a few of them were unfortunate. Classes moved 
more slowly than they could have moved had the proportion in 
them of the studious and the interested been higher. And the 
number of men dropping out of college, or being dropped, was 
so great that the upper classes lacked the numerical strength 
to be very influential over the lower classes. There were 256 
men entering as freshmen in the fall of 1921; but there were 
only 78 men graduating in the Class of 1925. The college was 
producing many more ex-students than alumni. 
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They were a turbulent—and a very fascinating— 
crew, these students of the first post-war years. Many of them 
had been in the army. They had learned there to be at the 
same time intensely loyal to the system they were a part of, 
and also devastatingly critical of practically everything about 
that system. They were fiercely critical of everything about 
the college. They were used to a boundlessly rich government, 
pouring out its wealth profusely to meet their demands; they 
were impatient with Wabash College for not being similarly 
generous with a new swimming pool and new tennis courts. 
They were used, but not at all reconciled, to living by orders; 
for the college to have rules and regulations seemed to them a 
monstrous injustice. For themselves in this aspect of them- 
selves they early found a name, the most used word of that 
day, the name “Bolshevists.” They wrote scathing editorials, 
these Bolshevists, in The Bachelor, and in The Wabash in the 
last two years of its life as a monthly; they left chapel in a 
body on a day after an athletic victory, if they were of a mind 
to, and marched down town instead of going to any more 
classes that day; if the faculty passed a new rule they did not 
like, or suspended a fellow student they did like, they rang 
the chapel bell at midnight to summon an indignation meeting 
in the Old Chapel. 


Not all Wabash undergraduates were “Bolshevists.” 
But all were supposed to be “Cavemen”, an appellation rolled 
still more lovingly on the tongue. The word “Caveman” was 
taken to be aptly expressive of those more estimable qualities 
in a Wabash man which distinguished him absolutely from a 
DePauw man, an Indiana man, a Butler man, or any other 
college type. Like the terms Whig and Tory, long ago, the 
name Caveman was first applied by a rival as a term of op- 
probrium. DePauw, apparently, began calling Wabash men 
Cavemen in the football season of 1915. And Wabash was 
pleased, and promptly adopted the flattering epithet. Its pop- 


ularity on the campus grew year by year, in spite of all the 


tactful efforts against it of Professor Cragwall, who for twenty 
years had taken the betterment of Wabash manners, particu- 
larly athletic manners, as his constant hobby. He did manage 
to keep the yearbook from being named The Caveman, or, an- 
other suggestion, The Troglodyte. But another publication 
seized upon the attractive title, and keeps it more or less 
green, though for general use it seems to have faded out. The 
worst thing about the name at the height of its popularity 
was the feeling it seemed to give to students, individually and 
collectively, of an obligation to live up to it. Wabash yells 
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had to have cuss words in them; Wabash manners had to be 
not bad, exactly, but rough; Wabash trousers, if new, had to 
have the seat torn out of them and carelessly replaced with 
adhesive plaster. 


The task of ruling over a tribe of Neanderthalers 
did not defeat Dr. Mackintosh. He condemned real immoral- 
ity ; boisterousness seldom irritated him, and unmeasured crit- 
icism of the college never. He had read about reactions to 
previous wars: he understood the reaction to this war, sym- 
pathized with the young men who were experiencing it, and 
bided his time. He could maintain a dignified serenity under 
the most extraordinary circumstances. There was the matter 
of dogs in chapel. Every fraternity then had at least one large 
young dog of some breed or other, and often two or three dogs. 
These animals spent their mornings cavorting about the cam- 
pus, and the classrooms; and when everybody went to chapel 
at least one or two of them came to chapel too. The superior 
altitude of the platform was an irresistible attraction to them; 
and arrived there they would often do things entirely conson- 
ant with their own racial dignity but vastly amusing to the 
undergraduates. Dr. Mackintosh, however, would not have a 
dog removed unless it was misbehaving more markedly than 
the undergraduates; and this almost never happened. 


There was a Dean now to bear a part of the brunt 
of “Bolshevist” attack—Dean Cowles. In the summer of 1918 
Dr. Mackintosh, feeling the need of somebody to take over 
some of his responsibilities, especially during his absences 
from Crawfordsville, had asked and obtained the consent of 
the Board to revive the office of Dean. In November of that 
year, in the midst of the S. A. T. C. confusion, he had called 
upon the faculty to elect one of their number to the position. 
The choice of the faculty fell upon one of their newest col- 
leagues, Frank H. Cowles, Professor of Latin. He too was an 
even tempered, sympathetic man, much liked by the students, 
to whom he was of great service year by year as the highly 
efficient director of the glee club and as chaperon, with Mrs. 
Cowles, for many a college dance. 


And so in the disorder there was a good deal of 
order; and though many a casual visitor at chapel must have 
registered an inward prophecy that the college would shortly 
blow up, really nothing very serious ever happened. The near- 
est thing to an explosion happened in one of Dr. Mackintosh’s 
last years, when after a series of automobile accidents involv- 
ing students, the Executive Committee of the Board imposed a 
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rule that there should be no student automobiles, except per- 
haps over the week-end. Then the student body threatened a 
strike. Their stand was strong. The press agencies liked the 
story; and newspapers the length and breadth of the land told 
their readers of the student strike at Wabash. But Dr. Mack- 
intosh reminded the assembled strikers that students were not 
an essential element in the life of an endowed college, which 
could get along very nicely with no students at all. The strike 
was called off. It was the last gasp of the old “Bolshevism’”— 
though not, of course, the last of student opposition to the 
behests of faculty and college officers. 


For several years after the War there continued to 
be frequent changes in the composition of the faculty. Need 
for more money was the cause for most of the moving about. 
Some years later, when Wabash salaries had been brought 
into a fair degree of accord with the value of the post-war dol- 
lar, the faculty became sufficiently stabilized. 


When a peace-time college had assembled once more 
in the fall of 1919, much the most conspicuous change observ- 
able in the faculty was the absence of Professor Cragwall, now 
the senior active member of the faculty. He had been given 
a leave of absence for a year in order that he might go into 
business, to see how well he liked it. Fortunately, he not much 
more than wetted his foot in the waters of business: the next 
year he was back once more at the work he loved. In the 
place of Professor King came Fred C. Domroese, graduate of 
Butler in the class of 1906, teacher of German then for a 
number of years at the Manual Training High School of In- 
dianapolis, and for the three years before he came to Wabash 
an assistant professor of German at Oberlin. He had done 
graduate work at Chicago and at Michigan. The demand for 
instruction in German was so light during his first few years 
at Wabash that one man was more than enough to teach it; 
and so he spent much of his time on Spanish. But German 
came back rapidly. In five or six years it had once more its 
old popularity as a college study. 

In other faculty shifts of that year James I. Os- 
borne, ’06, came back to the college to teach English Litera- 
ture in place of Professor Cornelson, who when the war was 
over went out to Washington State to teach. On the Com- 
position side—that was to be the last year of two English de- 
partments—there was a new assistant professor, Mr. Allen 
Crafton, a Knox man who had been an aviator in the war, 
extraordinarily proficient at the directing and staging of plays. 
Unhappily for Wabash dramatics he only stayed a year. Also 
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a one year man was Lawrence B. Wallis, instructor in English 
Composition. P. W. Hill, instructor in mathematics before 
he went to war, was now acting professor for a year in Pro- 
fessor Cragwall’s absence; and E. C. Denny, a recent Indiana 
graduate, worked with him. In chemistry and in romance lan- 
guages, respectively, were Samuel Wilson and S. W. Rock- 
wood, each remaining but one year. 


In the spring it was announced that Rollo Walter 
Brown was ending his stay of fourteen years at Wabash. He 
was to go the next year to Carleton College. There was an 
immediate outcry from the students, who knew that a ques- 
tion of salary was at the bottom of this serious loss and re- 
fused to believe the college they belonged to could not, like 
the army they had recently belonged to, produce whatever 
money might be needed to meet an emergency. Even the stu- 
dents whose themes had come back to them regularly marked 
with a “D” or an “F” appreciated the excellence of Professor 
Brown’s teaching, and respected, at least, the valiant stand he 
had always made for the maintenance of high standards of 
work throughout the college. From the more recent alumni 
there came a similar protest. But the die was cast. Pro- 
fessor Brown continued teaching only for a year or two after 
leaving Wabash. He took up his residence then in Cambridge, 
Mass., where he and Mrs. Brown have since lived. He has 
given his time to writing and to lecturing. Those who knew 
him on the campus have taken much delight, and pride, in his 
books. 


New men in the faculty were numerous in 1920; 
and an unusually high proportion of the arrivals of that year 
either are still members of faculty or remained in it long 
enough to leave a decided impress. Kendall, Bechtel, Grave, 
Cunningham, Hutsinpillar, Carscallen, Saunders, and Bon- 
tempo, all did their first teaching at Wabash in 1920-1921. 
There were also Farrand and Fagan, instructors, who re- 
mained but a year. 


The work in English in the college was completely 
reorganized that year. Dr. Mackintosh decided not to go on 
having a literature department and a composition depart- 
ment, as the college had had since 1906, but to fuse them again 
in a single department of English. He intrusted the manage- 
ment of the new department to Mr. Kendall and to Mr. Os- 
borne, who had arrived the year before, jointly; and with them 
he associated Mr. Hutsinpillar. The first two had had some 
experience of cooperation as fellow instructors in Columbia 
before the war, and the third was adequately cooperative; at 
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any rate the department so constituted has survived unbroken 
for twelve years. Kendall was of St. Louis origin, a graduate 
of Brown in 1912, had studied history at Wisconsin and 
studied and taught English at Columbia, and had spent two 
years in France as an American artillery lieutenant. Hutsin- 
pillar came from teaching at Huron College. He was an Ohio 
State A. B., and in his graduate work he had been and still 
is eclectic, in the German fashion; he has spent at least one 
summer session at each of the more important graduate 
schools of English. 


South Hall had to be re-staffed in 1920, for both 
Professor Richards and Professor Holman had been attracted 
away from Wabash by higher salaries in Western universities. 
Albert R. Bechtel, in botany, and Benjamin H. Grave, in 
zoology, replaced them. Grave was an Earlham man, in his 
college days a member of athletic teams competing with 
Wabash teams. For some years he had been professor of 
zoology at Knox College. Bechtel was a Pennsylvanian, and 
had done his studying at Pennsylvania State and at Cornell. 
Bechtel is still Rose Professor of Botany; Grave stayed until 
1928, when he elected to move down the Monon and teach at 
DePauw. 


Cornelius C. Cunningham followed G. V. Cox as 
head of the public speaking department. That he was a 
worthy successor was proved by the fact that in both the two 
years of his stay Wabash won the Indiana oratorical contest. 
In his second year the Wabash contestant, James, tied for 
first in the national oratorical contest of the Interstate Ora- 
torical Association. A value of Professor Cunningham’s pres- 
ence in the faculty, generally unappreciated then—to state it 
mildly—-was that he held staunchly to opinions deemed then 
to be desperately radical but advanced now by the moderately 
conservative. He had been a doughboy in France; and he had 
gained the point of view of those who did the fighting for 
economic ambitions that promised little advantage to them- 
selves. From Wabash he went to Northwestern. 


George Carscallen had been a favorite figure on the 
campus a decade and a half before as a member of the Class 
of 1906. His triumphs in mathematics had become a part of 
college tradition for that time, but less so than the enormous 
difficulties he had had with the language and literature of an- 
cient Rome. Now he came back under the happier circum- 
stances that he could devote all his time to mathematics and 
have no concern whatever with Latin. He is still at Wabash. 
Another Wabash man to join the faculty was Allen Saunders. 
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In 1919-1920 he had been editor of The Bachelor and presi- 
dent of the Student Council. Now, as instructor and later 
assistant professor of romance languages, he became a valu- 
able link between students and professors. He stayed for 
seven years, teaching, editing The Bulletin and running the 
alumni office much of the time, producing and selling car- 
toons and detective stories, and making the most amusing 
speeches that chapel audiences were privileged to hear. The 
call of journalism was too strong for him in the end; and he 
resigned in 1927 to join the staff of the Toledo News-Bee. 
Oreste Bontempo, who taught his native Italian and also 
Spanish, provided for two years a needed note of cosmopolitan- 
ism in an otherwise completely American faculty. Then the 
business affairs of his family called him to New York. 


In 1921 Ferguson R. Ormes, Colorado College and 
Yale, was added to the economics department, overflowing 
then with the rush of students intending to go into business. 
Some of his graduate work had been done in German; and 
by taking a class or two in German for a time he enabled the 
college to meet the difficult situation that arose when German 
again became a popular study. This was one instance of a 
procedure adopted in those busy years from necessity and 
found to work well enough so that it was kept up to some ex- 
tent when it was no longer necessary—the practise of occa- 
sionally calling on a member of faculty to teach a class in 
some other department than the one to which he belonged. It 
tended to break up departmentalism; and for the instructor 
it provided a measure of variety in his labors that was prob- 
ably wholesome. Another accession of 1921 was Charles H. 
Johnson, 719, who was second man in chemistry for the next 
three years. He left Wabash in 1924. Ormes has stayed, and 
since Professor Leonard left, in 1929, he has been head of 
the economics department, as well as comptroller of the col- 
lege. 

1922 saw the coming of Brigance, Case, Easterling, 
and Bruce. William Norwood Brigance was of a Mississippi 
family, but he had lived in South Dakota and had won his 
A. B. in the university of that state. He had done graduate 
work at Nebraska and at Northwestern, and he had done 
some teaching and some active service in France; but he was 
very young when he came to Wabash, and there was doubt 
at first whether the speakers he trained would maintain the 
record Wabash men had set under his two predecessors. The 
doubt was soon, and completely, dissipated; but the story of 
the achievements of recent Wabash representatives in speech 
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contests must be reserved for another page. Ralph T. Case 
was an Iowan; for six years he was the professor of Biblical 
literature, resigning in 1928. Aldis B. Easterling was a Kan- 
san, who came to Wabash, to teach Spanish, via Chile, where 
he had spent some years teaching in a missionary enterprise. 
He has taught Spanish since with a firm and competent hand. 
At present he is off on leave of absence, completing his work 
for the doctorate at the University of Wisconsin. Robert 
Bruce, of Crown Point, had older brothers who were Wabash 
men. He himself joined the Marines out of high school, and 
came to Wabash as soon as the war was over, graduating in 
1922. In college he was fired by an enthusiasm for psychology, 
and stayed on to help Professor Tapy teach it, except for time 
he took out to pursue graduate study at Chicago. A few years 
ago he attained his Ph. D.; and for the year 1982-33 he is at 
the head of the work in psychology at Wabash. There was 
also about in 1922-23 James N. Gowanlock, Ph. D., a young 
and very interesting Canadian, an assistant professor, for that 
one year, of zoology. 


There were no changes in 1923, except that Paul H. 
Garrett and Edwin B. Steen stayed on after graduating for a 
year or two of teaching, Garrett in physics and Steen in zool- 
ogy, before taking up their own advanced studies. But in 
1924 the faculty suffered the loss of two of its most prominent 
members, Gipson in history and Wilson in chemistry. Gip- 
son had long been interested in research in the colonial period 
of American history; Lehigh University offered him not only 
a location from which colonial records were more accessible 
than from Crawfordsville, but also much more free time for 
research than it was possible to get at Wabash. And so he 
went to Lehigh. Wilson went back to North Carolina, the 
state in which Mrs. Wilson had been born and brought up and 
in which he himself had received much of his education. His 
new position was in the North Carolina State College, at 
Raleigh. In the place of Gipson came Theodore G. Gronert, 
A. B. and Ph. D. of the University of Wisconsin, his native 
state, who had been teaching at Centre College and elsewhere 
in the South. Lloyd B. Howell was made the new professor 
of chemistry. To come to Wabash was for him to return 
home, and in a double sense, for he had not only graduated 
from Wabash in 1909 but his parents had long been residents 
of Crawfordsville. He had taught at Wabash once before— 
as instructor in chemistry in 1912-18. The rest of his time 
since graduating he had put in at getting his doctor’s de- 
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gree at Illinois, and at teaching, recently and notably at Rice 
Institute. Both Gronert and Howell have remained. 


The life of the faculty through the middle Twenties 
was tinged with sadness by the misfortunes that came upon 
two of its oldest and best loved members, Professor Cragwall 
and Professor Chapman. Professor Cragwall’s enemy was, 
and still is, arthritis. He was attacked by it shortly after his 
return to college work from his experiment with business. 
From that time he was beset by constant pain, and was re- 
stricted from moving about with any approach to freedom. 
He spent two winters in Arizona, and made other journeys in 
search of health, but to little avail. When he was in Craw- 
fordsville, and able to walk at all, he met his classes. He 
moved all his classes down to the ground floor; and he was 
brought to the door of Center Hall each morning in his auto- 
mobile. But he was compelled to miss nearly all chapel exer- 
cises and nearly all athletic contests: he was greatly missed 
at both. In 1922 he turned over the work of the office of 
Registrar, which he had long held, to Professor Domroese. In 
1929 he retired completely from college work, and went to the 
dry climate of Arizona to live, followed and ever accompanied 
by the best wishes of all Wabash men. 


Professor Chapman’s illness began at about the same 
time as Professor Cragwall’s—a spinal difficulty for which, ap- 
parently, nothing could be done. For the greater part of six 
years he was confined to his bed, retaining always an active 
interest in affairs at the college, plunging back into work in 
the intervals when he could get about, meeting classes and 
advanced students some of the time in his room, reading much, 
and hoping always for an improvement in his condition which 
- was not to come. He died on November 3, 1926. 


Through the years of her husband’s illness and since 
his death Mrs. Chapman has taught freshman and sophomore 
sections of German and mathematics classes in the college, 
with the title, since 1926, of Assistant Professor. Women 
had taught in Wabash in 8S. A. T. C. days as an emergency 
measure—Mrs. Chapman had been one of them. It was again 
experimental for classes to be handled by a woman when there 
was not the argument of a general emergency. The experi- 
ment was so successful that when a vacancy occurred in 1927 
in modern language teaching, Mrs. Leavenworth, who also had 
taught in war time, was appointed Assistant Professor of 
French and German. Faculty meetings, however, have al- 
ways remained, for some reason or none, strictly masculine 
affairs. 
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To carry on Professor Chapman’s classes, George 
W. Horton was brought to Wabash in 1924. At first, for 
three years, he was Acting Professor; since 1927 he has been 
regularly Peck-Williams Professor of Physics. He had been 
at Illinois Wesleyan as an undergraduate, and at Wisconsin 
as graduate student; and he had gained experience at teach- 
ing in both Wisconsin and Northwestern. Another 1924 ap- 
pointment was that of Frederick C. M. Smithson, also an 
Illinois Wesleyan graduate, an Englishman by birth, as an 
assistant professor in chemistry. From 1927 to 1930 he was 
in the University of Chicago getting his doctorate. He re- 
turned then to Wabash as associate professor. 


1925-26, Dr. Mackintosh’s last year as president, 
saw the two classics departments disrupted by the resigna- 
tions of both Professor Cowles, at the beginning of the year, 
and Professor Oldfather, at the end of it. Cowles went to 
Wooster, and Oldfather to the University of Nebraska. They 
had both come in the same year, 1916, and they had worthily 
maintained against an opposing current of popular opinion 
the dignity and the excellence of the two departments that 
were historically first and most important at Wabash. They 
had both decidedly been leaders in the college life: Cowles 
had been Dean until 1923, when he had turned over the ardu- 
ous duties of the Dean’s office to G. V. Kendall; Oldfather 
had been the fruitful source, perhaps the most fruitful source 
in the faculty, of ideas for the betterment of the college cur- 
riculum and for the improvement of its requirements for en- 
trance and for graduation. At Nebraska he has become Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts. They had both done some 
teaching of history as well as in the classical literature, par- 
ticularly Oldfather, who while carrying his full share at least 
of the work of the college had managed also to complete his 
work for the Ph. D. in history in the University of Wisconsin. 
Cowles’s classes were handled for a year by a young man 
named James 8S. Beddie; but both vacancies were handed on 
to be one of the first concerns of the new administration. 


Other instructors of this. year and the year before 
it were John Starr in psychology, Nash Higgins in geology, 
Charles Caddock in French, and Willis H. Johnson, of whom 
more anon, in zoology. 


This was the faculty of the post-war years, ever- 
changing, active, youthful. How it compared in merit with 
earlier Wabash faculties is a question on which no one, per- 
haps, is qualified to make a secure judgment. For apart from 
the complexity of the details on which any such judgment 
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must be based, whoever has known, however well, faculties of 
two different periods at the same college, must necessarily 
have known one of them as a younger, the other as an older, 
man; and the change in himself disqualifies him. In addition 
to the statement that it was young, it seems safe to report 
that it was little troubled by internal dissension, and that it 
fought a steady uphill fight to maintain or to restore the 
realities of mental training in a day when the public com- 
bined an unmeasured enthusiasm for all the trappings of edu- 
cation with an almost complete neglect of the essence of edu- 
cation. 


Faculty met very regularly on the first and third 
Mondays of every month at four in the afternoon, usually in 
one of the recitation rooms near the president’s office, on the 
second floor of Center Hall. Often the meetings were long, 
for increase in the enrollment meant increase in the quantity 
of business for faculty to dispose of. Much of its time was 
taken up with student petitions: the Right of Petition has 
long had in Wabash College one of its safest homes. It has 
sometimes seemed that no student meets any requirement for 
which he lacks a positive fondness without first petitioning 
the faculty to let him off. In self-defense the faculty allowed 
more and more of this individual and minor business to de- 
volve upon its committees and its officers. There were also 
numerous petitions from the student council, for holidays, 
generally, or for extension of a vacation by an additional 
day or two. But once, early in 1921, the council petitioned 
for an increase in tuition fees; and this petition was granted 
—not by the faculty, of course, but by the Board. At the 
same time they petitioned for additional courses in the cur- 
riculum; and most of these courses were provided. And also 
at the same time they asked a reduction in the requirement of 
laboratory science for graduation, a reduction from ten hours 
to one year; the answer to this was the raising of the science 
requirement from ten hours to two years. 


But the faculty used much of its time, too, on pro- 
posals of its own for the betterment of the college. In the 
fall of 1920, for instance, it chose by ballot a committee of 
three of its members—Gipson, Oldfather, and Osborne—to try 
to find out if it was true, as it was generally rumored to be, 
that in some of the departments of the college, courses were 
far easier than in other departments and good grades much 
more generously bestowed. The committee made a laborious 
study of the Registrar’s records for the several years preced- 
ing, and prepared an elaborate series of tables and graphs. 
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Then in a special meeting of faculty, held in a darkened 
room, these tables and graphs were projected on a screen, and 
accompanied by a minimum of comment from the members of 
the committee. They showed some striking disparities, which 
the committee trusted would be lessened somewhat by the 
mere presentation of the facts. 


A proposal of Dr. Mackintosh’s for the enrichment 
of the mental activity of undergraduate life was the setting 
up of an honors reading course. The proposal was welcomed 
by the faculty; and a committee headed by the president him- 
self made up a list of some forty of the greatest books of 
all time, to be read, under some supervision by a faculty com- 
mittee, during his college course by any student who elected 
to undertake the work, not for credit, but for the satisfaction 
of the achievement and for what was first called “General 
Honors” and later “Special Honors” to be awarded on gradua- 
tion. The system has ever since been maintained, with some 
revision of the list and of procedure. Not many students have 
completed the readings. But those who have done so have felt 
rewarded; and profit has come, too, to those who have read 
many but not all of the books before leaving college. 


For a new age new rules of conduct seemed to be 
demanded. In the course of the year 1920-21 rules were adopt- 
ed governing such matters as absences from class and chapel, 
the conditions under which college and fraternity dances could 
be given, eligibility of students for athletic teams and for the 
glee club, and many other things. The application of disci- 
pline was almost always by the dean and the president; but 
the faculty was called on to supply the rules and principles 
to be enforced, and occasionally to decide some difficult spe- 
cific question of enforcement. By 1925 so many new rules 
and revisions of old rules had been made that for the conven- 
ience of the students—and the faculty itself—a new book of 
“Information” was brought out containing them all, and re- 
placing the similar work that had been issued seven years 
before. 

In its constant warfare against the vast undergrad- 
uate neglect of cultural opportunity the faculty alternated 
new disciplinary enactments with new enticements. In the 
spring of 1921 it concocted a scheme of five different kinds and 
degrees of Honors to be awarded to members of the graduat- 
ing class on Commencement Day: Phi Beta Kappa Honors, 
General Honors, High Honors, Distinguished Honors, and 
Highest Honors. Of these awards, the first was to be be- 
stowed on the men elected to the honor scholarship fraternity, 
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and the second to the men who completed the list of Honors 
readings. The last three grades of distinction were all limited 
to men who should make Phi Beta Kappa, and depended on 
their combining with this achievement one, two, or all three 
of the following achievements: General Honors, Major Subject 
Distinction, and distinction in student activities. The last 
kind of distinction, however, was not counted for High 
Honors, but only for the two still higher awards. With slight 
changes, due mainly to revision of the curriculum, this system 
of awards is still in force; and it is credited generally with 
having done much to improve the quality of work done in 
college, particularly in the last two years of the course. 


While the faculty thus strove year after year to turn 
attention toward quality and away from quantity, the enroll- 
ment rose to five hundred and then passed five hundred, the 
athletic teams played brilliantly before large crowds and for 
large gate receipts, and the college seemed to most people in- 
terested to be in a state of wellnigh perfect health. But a 
good many, if not all, of the faculty were disturbed. They en- 
joyed, as did others, the athletic successes, the prosperity of 
all the student activities, the exuberance of bigness. They 
struggled patiently with heavy schedules, with overcrowded 
classes, with lack of preparation and lack of interest in work 
on the part of many of the men they were supposed to teach. 
But their doubts grew. With changes in personnel they had 
now: a somewhat new alignment, and some change, perhaps, 
in leadership. They had a new dean. Professor Cowles had 
resigned the deanship in the spring of 1923; and Dr. Mackin- 
tosh, as he had done before in 1918, had put it up to the fac- 
ulty to choose one of their number for the office. The choice 
had fallen upon Professor George V. Kendali, of the depart- 
ment of English. He is Dean Kendall still. 


The big effort of the faculty for reforms which 
seemed essential came in the fall of 1925. And the effort was 
successful at nearly every point. It was a season of long 
and wordy faculty meetings. The discussion started with the 
appointment by Dr. Mackintosh of a committee consisting of 
Professors Tapy, Domroese, and Howell to consider that an- 
cient source of faculty difficulty the language requirement, and 
to report a change in it if they saw fit. The committee re- 
port recommended the reduction of the combined entrance and 
graduation requirement in foreign language from six years 
to five years, with beginning language courses in college in- 
creased from three hours a week to four hours or to five. The 
Dean proposed an alternative measure setting two years in 
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one language as a minimum requirement for entrance to col- 
lege, and concurring with the committee report in reducing 
the total requirement from six years to five, but stipulating 
that all beginning language courses in college be five-hour 
courses, and that the total requirement should include at 
least two years work in each of two languages. Another com- 
mittee was appointed, made up of Professors Tapy, Kendall, 
Howell, and Oldfather, to iron out differences between the two 
schemes. The proposal of this committee, which was virtually 
the same as the Dean’s original proposal, was finally adopted 
by the faculty. 


Meanwhile another committee, made up of the Dean, 
and Professors Howell and J. I. Osborne, had been appointed 
to report on measures which it might deem it desirable that 
the faculty should adopt in order to effect a reduction in the 
enrollment. The recommendation of this committee was that 
the enrollment could be reduced in desirable and sufficient 
measure simply by enforcing requirements for admission al- 
ready in existence. And by this the committee meant that the 
entrance requirement of two years of foreign language should 
be enforced. It had been on the college books for many years; 
and it had originally replaced a language entrance require- 
ment still more rigid. But it had not before, at least for a 
long time, been enforced. A man without language, or with 
only one year of it, had been permitted to enter the freshman 
class with no obstacle in his way except that before graduat- 
ing he must do enough work in language to bring his total 
accomplishment up to six years, all of this. work counting for 
college credit. The recommendation of this committee was 
not acted upon by faculty directly; but the substance of it was 
accepted when the faculty approved the report of the final 
committee on the language requirement. 


And this approval was by no means unanimous. The 
motion to adopt the report was carried only after several mo- 
tions to amend it had been defeated, and only by a close vote. 
But though the voting had been close and the debating vig- 
orous, good feeling had been maintained throughout; and the 
faculty was still more harmonious at the end of. that busy 
autumn than it had been at the beginning of it. "The next 
step that it took in order to bring about changes it desired, it 
was able to take unanimously. 


Through the Dean, the faculty made known to-the 
President its desire to address a communication to the Board 
respecting tuition fees and other matters. The President, 
readily concurring, asked the Dean to associate with himself 
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two or three members of faculty as a committee to prepare a 
statement to be submitted to the faculty at a special session 
of that body, and then, if it was approved, to be submitted to 
the Board. At its special meeting on December 14, 1925, the 
faculty approved unanimously the communication prepared 
by this committee, which was made up of the Dean and Pro- 
fessors Leonard and Oldfather. Since the Board in turn ap- 
proved, eventually if not at once, every one of the recommenda- 
tions made in this document, and since the adoption of these 
measures wrought some decided changes in the college, about 
which changes there has been much discussion, the document 
itself might be deemed of sufficient importance to be quoted 
here in full. But it is long, and detailed, and hence will be 
represented only by summary and by quotation. 


The first part of the communication is a frank com- 
plaint of over-emphasis on athletics. “We do not think,” say 
the faculty, “that the situation at Wabash College is excep- 
tionally bad, nor do we think it the fault of the administra- 
tion of the College, but rather the result of pressure from the 
alumni, who themselves have been urged on by a nation-wide 
craze.” There follows a statement of four facts in the situa- 
tion at Wabash to which the faculty objects: first, that prac- 
tically the entire expenditure by the college of time and money 
for physical training is devoted to the training of 165 men, at 
most, who are on the athletic teams, and who by reason of 
physical superiority are least in need of such training; second, 
“A majority of the men on Varsity teams are receiving tui- 
tion for being athletes; this, gloss the fact with what phrases 
ingenuity may invent, makes them hired gladiators for the 
advertisement of the College and the amusement of the sport- 
ing public”; third, that the college spends $55.76 per student- 
course in athletics but only $29.44 per student-course in the 
academic departments; and fourth, that of the members of the 
athletic staff one receives $700 more, and another $1500 more, 
than any member of the academic faculty. 

The recommendations are: 

“1, That Wabash College let it be known by word 
and act that intercollegiate athletics occupy a strictly sub- 
ordinate place in its program. : 

: “2. That the disproportion between expenditures 
for intercollegiate competition. and Raina for academic 
work be corrected. 

) “3. That free tuition for athletes be considered an 
evil, and that steps be taken to eliminate the practice. 
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“4, That there be provided at the earliest possible 
date required physical exercises for the entire freshman and 
sophomore classes, and suitable equipment for voluntary 
sports for the whole student body.” 


The second part of the communication is introduced 
by the statement: “The corollary of over-emphasis of ath- 
letics is under-emphasis of teaching.” The notable advantage 
over larger and richer institutions that has long been claimed 
is that at Wabash experienced instructors teach small classes. 
Facts are then cited to show that this boast is being made 
good only in part. It is pointed out that three classes in col- 
lege in this present first semester of 1925-26 are being taught 
by undergraduates, and four classes in departments other than 
the instructor’s own; that the number of students for each 
full-time instructor has risen in ten years from 17 to 21; that 
the turn-over in the faculty has been very rapid, although all 
educators agree that a come-and-go faculty is a serious dis- 
advantage; that the college has not been advancing its ex- 
perienced heads of departments to the maximum salary; and 
that partly for this reason the average salary paid to full-time 
instructors has in the last three years been reduced by sixty 
dollars. 

Then follow five recommendations, of which the first 
is: “That the freshman class be limited to 190 new students, 
selected on the basis of intellectual promise.” Other recom- 
mendations call for an increase in tuition charges, the income 
from which to be applied to raising salaries and hiring more 
instructors; and for an increase in library fees, the money so 
obtained to be spent on books. And finally there is the re- 
quest “That a definite working policy be formulated for the 
College, with the elevation of academic standards clearly in 
view.” 

The Board of Trustees which received this com- 
munication favorably was a body almost as new in its com- 
position as the faculty which sent it. By death, by resigna- 
tion, by failure to receive reelection by the alumni, twelve 
men who had been members of the Board in 1918 were on the 
Board no longer; of the twenty trustees of December 1925— 
one vacancy was unfilled—twelve had been elected to member- 
ship in the last seven years, nearly all of them comparatively 
young men. And there was a new President of the Board. 
Judge Thomas, his splendid health beginning at last to weaken 
a little, had resigned the office the year before. In his place 
had been chosen James P. Goodrich, of Winchester and In- 
dianapolis, trustee since 1904. Governor Goodrich had re- 
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ceived his education at DePauw, and then had worked so ef- 
fectively at the practice of law, at business, and at politics, 
that he had early become one of the most prominent men in 
the state. He had been state chairman of the Republican par- 
ty for eight years, at one time in his life, and he had been 
governor of the state from 1917 to 1921—through the busy 
years of the war and of demobilization. In his later years he 
has given much time to service on a number of important na- 
tional commissions. 


Of the men the Board had lost there were several 
who had been over a long period of time constant and devoted 
workers for the good of the college. First among these were 
three Crawfordsville trustees—Judge A. D. Thomas, ’64, Presi- 
dent of the Board from 1916 to 1925, Mr. O. M. Gregg, ’70, and 
Mr. Benjamine Crane, ’73. With these three men, and with 
T. H. Ristine, who survived them, to be a trustee of Wabash 
College meant to be concerned with its interests, and in some 
way or other directly helpful to it, on almost every day of 
their lives. There has been occasionally in the history of the 
college the expression of an opinion that the college was suf- 
fering from too much local control. It has been an entirely 
natural opinion, and doubtless in some respects and at cer- 
tain times a sound one. But those who have held it have 
perhaps not fully realized what it has meant to the college to 
have daily and almost hourly at hand the counsel and the 
active service of men such as these, as able and as devoted as 
any in the community. 


Judge Thomas had passed away only a month be- 
fore, on November 13, 1925; Mr. Crane, a year earlier, on 
April 7, 1924. Mr. Gregg had left the Board by resignation, 
at the spring meeting of 1924. He lived on in Crawfordsville 
a year or two longer, reading much and enjoying a belated 
rest. 

Two Indianapolis members whom death had taken 
—Edward Daniels, ’75, and Wilmer F. Christian, ’92—had 
managed in spite of the distance between their offices and the 
campus to be almost or quite as constant in their attention to 
college matters as the trustees resident in Crawfordsville. 
They had both been members of the Executive Committee; 
they had both been in the habit of coming to Crawfordsville 
much more frequently than the twice a year demanded by at- 
tendance on regular sessions of the Board. Of the services 
of Mr. Daniels something has already been said. He had died 
in 1918, suddenly, while he was on his way to Crawfordsville 
to attend the June meeting of the Board. To Dr. Christian 
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death had come as the result of an automobile accident, on 
December 6, 1923, the more tragically for that he was still a 
comparatively young man. He had been on the Board since 
1905; and he had been from the first one of the Board’s most 
active and most forward-looking members. 


Ex-Vice-President Marshall died in Washington, 
D. C., on June 1, 1925. He had brought much honor to his 
college; and though his public service had prevented him 
from keeping in quite such close touch with college affairs as 
some of his colleagues, he did not often miss a Board meet- 
ing, and when present he was always an active and a wise 
participant in discussion. 


Mr. Thomas R. Paxton, of Princeton, had ended by 
resignation in 1921 a tenure of membership in the Board that 
had lasted for forty years. He had attempted to resign be- 
fore; but his colleagues had refused to accept his previous 
resignations. Another resignation was that of Mr. Owen D. 
Odell, who had withdrawn in 1919, when he left Indianapolis 
to take charge of a church in Pittsburg. 


Younger men, who had retired after serving one or 
two terms on the Board, were William B. Austin, ’81, Harry 
Eller, ’04, Harry N. Fine, ’96, and D. D. Hains, ’95. John F. 
Wild of Indianapolis had also been a trustee for the years 
1921-1925. 


The twelve new men on the Board were all of them 
either alumni of the college or ex-students. They were: Ed- 
gar H. Evans, Will H. Hays, E. E. Ames, Isaac Elston, Harold 
Taylor, John J. Coss, Russell T. Byers, Chase Harding, Frank 
Davidson, Bruce Luckett, Charles N. Williams, and Oscar P. 
Welborn. Half of them had been elected in accordance with 
a new plan devised and put into operation in 1920, a plan 
that has played so important a part in the subsequent life of 
the college that it seems worth while to state in some detail 
what it was and how it came into being. 


The formation of the new Association of Wabash 
Men in June 1917, and the work of the new alumni secretary, 
Mr. Messner, had led to a very genuine revival of alumni in- 
terest in the college. This interest was sharpened, and of 
course deliberately stimulated, during the early stages of the 
endowment campaign. Many alumni meetings were held. At 
some of these, particularly those held in Crawfordsville and 
in Indianapolis, a subject of discussion was the desire of the 
alumni, who were being held financially responsible for the 
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maintenance and growth of the college, to have also a greater 
share in responsibility for the management of the college. 


In March, 1920, a dozen Wabash men gathered at 
luncheon in Crawfordsville and agreed unanimously to launch 
a movement for the election by the alumni of a majority of 
the members of the Board of Trustees. They informed the 
seven local trustees of their intention, and invited these trus- 
tees to a meeting of the alumni of Crawfordsville and Mont- 
gomery County. This meeting approved the movement. A 
plan was drawn up in the form of a petition to the Board. A 
hundred signatures were obtained to the petition in Craw- 
fordsville and Indianapolis, and it was then mailed out to all 
other Wabash men for signature. Some 750 signatures in all 
were obtained. The petition was presented to the Board at 
a special meeting held on May 5, 1920. The Board then ap- 
pointed a committee, composed of Gregg, Evans, and Wol- 
cott, to join with a committee of three—McCain, ’89, Ziegner, 
10, and Hawk, ’11—from the Association, and to form with 
them a joint committee to recommend to the Board a scheme 
for working out the expressed desire of the alumni. At the 
June meeting of the Board, Messrs. McCain and Ziegner were 
present to present the recommendation of this committee. 
Definite action on the plan was deferred to the December 
meeting; but another trustee committee of three was ap- 
pointed to act with another three representatives of the 
alumni as a committee in charge of the making of nominations 
under the new plan. And it was ordered that this second 
joint committee should prepare rules and details for the car- 
rying out of the scheme drawn up by the first committee, and 
to report these rules and details at the December meeting. 
This second joint committee was made up of Hains, Gregg, 
and Christian for the Board, and of Harold Taylor, Chase 
Harding, and Russell Byers for the alumni. 


The December, 1920, meeting of the Board had be- 
fore it, therefore, first, the plan of the first joint committee 
as it had been presented to the Board the previous June; and, 
second, a set of amendments and additions to that plan re- 
ported by the second joint committee, together with recom- 
mendations that parts of the plan not so amended and added 
to should be adopted as written. It was moved that this re- 
port of the second committee be adopted; and it was so voted. 
The minute of the trustee record book on this point is: “It 
is moved that this report be adopted for this year, which mo- 
tion is carried.” It had been intended that a revision of the 
college charter be obtained from the Indiana legislature em- 
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bodying the provisions of the new scheme; but no such legis- 
lative action was ever taken. The plan was put into effect in 
1921, and again in 1922, though without any action of the 
Board extending the adoption of the report for another year. 
And thereafter until 1931 the plan was followed, substantially 
though not perhaps precisely as laid down in the joint com- 
mittee report. 


The first two paragraphs of the original plan were 
left unchanged by the second joint committee. The first para- 
graph reads: “It is the intent and purpose of this resolution 
to bring about within a reasonable time the selection of twelve 
out of the twenty-one trustees by the alumni.” The second 
paragraph provides that the alumni are to have the privilege 
of selecting trustees to fill all vacancies caused by death, res- 
ignation, and expirations of terms of alumni trustees and of 
other trustees who may decline reelection or whom the Board 
may choose not to reelect, until the total number of alumni 
trustees shall be twelve. A later paragraph provided that 
alumni for the purposes of the resolution should be taken to 
include all non-graduate ex-students of the college, provided 
only that the class to which they belonged should have gradu- 
ated. The principal amendment of the second committee to 
the plan of the first was that the single annual election of 
one alumni trustee, as provided by revision of the college char- 
ter in 1901, and retaining the word alumni in its original and 
general sense should not be given up but should be kept side 
by side with the new method of selection. 


Other paragraphs provide for a nominating commit- 
tee of three men from the Board and three from the alumni, 
for the mandatory placing on the ballot by this committee 
of any name petitioned for by twenty-five alumni or more, for 
the date and method of sending out and receiving both nom- 
inating and final ballots, and for publication, in The Bulletin 
and on the ballots of such information concerning candidates 
as will help in the making of a well-considered choice. 


The opening provision of Paragraph 10 of the re- 
port as adopted was later to be of considerable significance. 
It reads: “If at any time after January 1, 1925, the operation 
of this resolution in the opinion of this Board of Trustees is 
detrimental to the college, it may be modified or rescinded 
by a majority vote of the Board.” 


It has been suggested on an earlier page of this 
chapter that in and about Wabash there operated in these 
years a full share of the boundless optimism, the “New Age” 
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spirit, that reigned in America just after the War. Wabash 
must grow big as General Motors was growing big, must 
seize every opportunity for publicity as Listerine and Lucky 
Strike were doing; else it would sink into complete oblivion. 
There is vast enthusiasm in the literature prepared and used 
to advance the cause of the new scheme of trustee elections. 
This paragraph, for instance: “This is the greatest oppor- 
tunity the trustees ever had to build broad and deep for the 
future. There is a vast reservoir of energy and enthusiasm 
and constructive genius in the 2,200 Wabash men which is yet 
untouched. The key which will release it and set it going is 
democracy.” And along with that, in the same article, this 
other note: “The movement was started just at this time for 
the express purpose of arousing Wabash men from their in- 
difference so that they would more willingly and more gen- 
erously aid in the campaign for money.” Certainly the 
Wabash men did aid generously in the campaign for money; 
and certainly, too, the men elected to the Board by the new 
plan have shown themselves to be as able and as useful a 
group as any group of their predecessors chosen by other 
methods. But few of the subscribing alumni, probably, re- 
garded their subscriptions as having any relation to an in- 
crease in their own right to influence directly the manage- 
ment of the college. And nearly all the men elected to the 
Board under the new plan were men selected actually by the 
nominating committee, of which half the members were them- 
selves trustees. The new plan did not, therefore, involve a 
plunge into actual alumni management of college affairs. But 
ten years later, when there was no longer the perfect faith of 
1920 that democracy was the sure cure for all the ills of the 
world and Wabash College, the 1920 plan was to look ex- 
tremely faulty to many alumni, including a number of its 
first proponents. It is a relief to postpone consideration of 
that day of doubt and of strife to a later chapter, and to turn 
now to another matter, always of interest alike to trustees 
and to all Wabash men—the college grounds and buildings. 


In the spring of 1919 the campus was looking ex- 
actly at its worst. For that was the year for the periodical 
reappearance of those strangest of beasts, the seventeen-year 
locusts. For ten days there was far more of life on the campus 
than the liveliest human being could desire; and then for ten 
days far more of death. At last the locusts, or their offspring, 
disappeared down into the ground or up into the clouds or 
wherever it is they spend their long vacations. But they were 
followed by another insect pest, less noxious but more devas- 
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tating. The oyster shell scale attacked the ash trees of Craw- 
fordsville. In 1921 sixty trees, nearly all the ash trees on the 
campus, had to be cut down. Most of them had stood in the 
area back of Center Hall and Peck Hall. Their destruction 
converted a very leafy part of the campus to an almost tree- 
less plain. But it was later to make possible the vista between 
Wabash Avenue and the New Chapel. 


_ As a memorial to Harry J. Milligan, Mrs. Milligan 
had designed and built for the college, in 1920, the clock tower 
that stands across the walk from the front of Center Hall and 
a little to the north. It is beautiful; and it has been constantly 
useful. The sound of its silvery bell, and the glow of its illum- 
inated dials through the haze of an autumn evening, must be 
a favorite part of his recollection of the campus to every man 
who has gone out from the college since it was built. 


A thoroughly utilitarian improvement, and yet one 
which resulted in a considerable enhancement of the beauty 
of the campus, was the building, in 1922, of a new heating 
plant. The old one was inadequate; and set down squarely on 
Mills Place back of Peck Hall it was situated where its smoke, 
its fumes, and its coal dust caused maximum annoyance to 
those in the college buildings and to the occupants of closely 
neighboring residences. So Superintendent Lebo went out to 
Kansas, where they were then wrecking Camp Funston, and 
bought at a great bargain two huge boilers that had been used 
in heating the cantonment. From the Big Four track that runs 
through the south end of the campus they were rolled off their 
flat-cars down to the little used and out of the way piece of 
ground back of Kingery Hall—the Old Normal building—and 
good brick walls and a soaring stack were erected around and 
above them. Since then there has been enough heat—except 
for Monday eight o’clocks in a few badly situated rooms. The 
old plant was torn down; and what it had made very definitely 
the back yard of the campus has now become the very hand- 
some front yard. 


_ There were great improvements in the athletic plant. 
It had been intended that the indoor field in the gymnasium 
should have a dirt floor. But basketball teams refused to play 
on a dirt floor. Accordingly, in 1919, a new floor was laid over 
all the middle part of the big room, leaving a dirt track around 
by the walls. The floor is of maple laid on pine, with the pine 
resting on concrete. It has made an excellent basketball floor, 
and at times a fair dancing floor. The last of the hideous 
wooden fences about the athletic field which had for thirty 
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years given offence to residents of the town whose campus view 
was spoiled, and had roused them to vehement protest, and so 
had caused the field itself to be known as Philistine Field— 
the last of these fences was torn down in 19238, and replaced 
by a high woven wire fence, trim and strong. The new fence 
inclosed an enlarged area, reaching well to the east of the old 
one and north to the gymnasium. The new football field ran 
from south to north; and there was ample room to the east 
of it for a practice field, and for the greater part of the base- 
ball diamond to remain untorn by football. A new scheme of 
drainage was provided for the field, so successfully that it has 
become one of the best playing grounds in the state. 


Of all projects for the improvement of the college, 
the dearest to the heart of Dr. Mackintosh was the building 
of a new chapel. He was appalled as were others by the ugli- 
ness of the room in the gymnasium that the large enrollment 
had made it necessary to use for chapel purposes. But even 
before the move to that inappropriate place it had been his 
dream to build a beautiful home for the religious life of the 
college. From year to year he had had to postpone his dream, 
first to raise money for a gymnasium, then to campaign for 
the increased endowment the college must have if it would 
live. And it was not given to him during his term as president 
to realize his dream. But in the last years of his administra- 
tion he was able to start the movement that was to attain 
success, not indeed in his presidency, but at least in his life- 
time. The knowledge of his own deep desire for the chapel 
greatly aided the effort for the money to build it. And in the 
last three years of his life he could enjoy from the windows of 
his home the finest of all views of the simple and beautiful 
place of worship he had so long desired to see on the Wabash 
campus. 


With still fresh memories of that intensely active 
time crowding thickly, the thought of attempting to present a 
picture of student life in post-war years in less than an entire 
volume is completely baffling. All that can be undertaken here 
is the briefest of resumés of undergraduate activity in a very 
few of its many aspects. 


And first of athletics. 


The athletic event of 1919 was the coming to Wa- 
bash, as football and basketball coach, of Pete Vaughan. Under 
a succession of titles he has been the center of athletic life at 
Wabash ever since. Robert E. Vaughan—“Pete” is a nickname, 
with some faint sense, possibly, of the old Greek word mean- 
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ing rock—was born in Crawfordsville, and has always had his 
home there. But he never played for Wabash, because his 
family, being Roman Catholic, sent him to Notre Dame. Later 
he went to Princeton. At both of these institutions he held 
the reputation of being, in the period from 1908 to 1912, one 
of the mightiest of all football players, and one of the cleverest 
of all players of basketball. After leaving Princeton he did 
some coaching here and there, spent some time in business with 
his father, and went to France as an officer in the A. E. F. 

The football squad of 1919 had entire confidence in 
Pete, and so has had every Wabash football squad, and bas- 
ketball squad, since 1919. The same confidence, in the form 
of respect for an always dangerous opponent, has been felt 
by the coaches of the teams against which Wabash teams 
have played. And the same confidence has been felt almost as 
consistently by the alumni—though Wabash alumni have not 
differed so widely from the alumni of all other American in- 
stitutions of learning that their confidence in the coach has 
not fluctuated a bit whenever defeat has followed on victory. 
The officers of the college and its faculty, if their opinion in 
the matter has any importance, have maintained a steady 
esteem for the coach’s ability; but at least equally important 
to them is the conviction they have built up that no under- 
graduate has ever come under Pete Vaughan’s direction who 
has not profited from the contact both physically and—oh, 
well, in every other way, to avoid the use of heavy words about 
character and sportsmanship. And it has pleased the faculty 
that not once in Vaughan’s time has classroom or laboratory 
suffered from any indisposition of the coach to codperate with 
the academic side of college. 


The football teams from 1919 through 1925 were 
all of them strong, though they had varying degrees of for- 
tune. Through the first four of these years Wabash was per- 
mitted to play freshmen. Beginning with the 1923 season, 
Wabash has conformed with Conference rules forbidding the 
use of freshmen on varsity teams, and limiting eligibility to 
three years. It was feared the new rules would seriously dam- 
age the position of the college in athletics; but they seemed 
to make little difference. The team of ’23 was as strong as the 
team of ’22. Again in these seven years as in the past, Wabash 
teams played on even terms, or really better than even terms, 
against Purdue and Indiana; again they journeyed outside the 
state to meet some of the strongest teams in the country and 
to play well against them. The ancient enemy, DePauw, won 
one game, in 1920, tied another, in 1919, and for the rest was 
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defeated each year. The fly in the ointment for Wabash foot- 
ball enthusiasts was unquestionably Butler. It was possible 
in 1919 to beat Butler 68 to 0. In 1920 there was no game. In 
1921, Wabash won, 14 to 0. But there followed four successive 
years in which Wabash, determined each time to win, went 
over to Indianapolis confidently, played Butler before a huge 
crowd—and failed to win. The scores were: in 1922, Butler 
9, Wabash 7; in 1923, Butler 2, Wabash 0; in 1924, Butler 12, 
Wabash 0; in 1925, Wabash 0, Butler 0. Wabash might make 
as many first downs or more, and did that even in the 1924 
game; but win she could not. And hence a strong belief on the 
Wabash campus in a “Butler Jinx.” 


Of these four unhappy Butler games, the most spec- 
tacular undoubtedly was the first one, the 9 to 7 defeat in 
1922. Butler could not get near the Wabash goal, while Wa- 
bash was able to make a touchdown on straight football. But 
three times Griggs of Butler tried a field goal from well out 
in the field, and three times he was successful. Toward the 
end of the game Wabash got to the fifteen yard line for what 
looked like an inevitable touchdown; but a Wabash player, 
overwrought by a tensity in the situation such as might be 
taken to excuse any aberration, struck a Butler opponent. 
And Wabash was penalized half the distance to the Wabash 
goal. ; 

Of games afar, the most notable was the one played 
with the Army, at West Point, in 1921. Wabash kept the Army 
from scoring in the first half; but was beaten in the second 
half, 21 to 0. There were golden words from Eastern sports 
writers for the Wabash line, and for Quarterback Goldsberry. 
The next year Wabash went down to Pennsylvania to play 
Washington and Jefferson, and lost, to one of the great teams 
of that year, 32 to 6. One of the most promising of this line 
of teams was that of 1920. But there was a drought that fall, 
and the practice field was so hard as to cause many injuries. 
And even when the cripples were able to play, they seemed un- 
able to play together properly. A game had been scheduled 
with Chicago, in high hopes; but Chicago won the game 41 
to 0. In 1924, Wabash played Notre Dame, at South Bend. 
The “Four Horsemen” were then running up and down the 
land, more or less at will. They were in the game against 
Wabash for two quarters. The score was 34 to 0. The 1925 
team, as one of the old Cayou teams might have done, ven- 
tured to play Minnesota and Iowa and Illinois, as well as Pur- 
due and Butler and DePauw. Illinois won, 21 to 0; Iowa won, 
28 to 7; and Minnesota won, 32 to 6. With Indiana three 
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games were played—in 1919, 1928, and 1924. In 1923, Wabash 
won, by a score of 29 to 6; the other two games were Indiana’s. 

But most thrilling of all were the games with Pur- 
due.. Each year, almost always, as it happened, on a remark- 
ably fine day in October, the team would go up to LaFayette 
to play, followed or preceded by all their fellow students and 
by many of the citizens of Crawfordsville. Several college 
Fords would be certain to break down on the way; but their 
occupants would be piled into other cars. All would arrive 
at old Stuart Field, noisily and hopefully. The Purdue band 
would march on with its vast bass drum, followed by the Pur- 
due seniors in beribboned derby hats, intended to be thrown 
in air at the first touchdown—an intention that could not 
always in a Wabash game result in any hat-throwing. And 
the Wabash “Sea-goin’” band would be there, in white trous- 
ers and red sweaters, making a noise and an appearance out 
of all proportion to its size. And then the game. And after 
the game a slow and almost always a happy progress down to 
the bridge over the river, and across it, and home to a welcom- 
ing Crawfordsville. 


Of the six Purdue games from 1920 to 1925—there 
was no game in 1919—Wabash won three, tied one, and lost 
two. The scores were: 


1920 Purdue 19 Wabash 14 
1921 Wabash 9 Purdue 
1922 Wabash 7 Purdue 
1923 Purdue 7% Wabash 
1924 Purdue 21 Wabash 
1925 Wabash 12 Purdue 


Not one of these games failed to make heroic in Wabash 
hearts and minds one, or two, or six, or all eleven or sixteen 
or twenty, of the Wabash team engaged in it. To write a 
book on Wabash and not recount the deeds of these men seems 
sacrilege. But the memory of them is still fresh: the time has 
not yet come to consign them to the archives. 


And so with the men who played in all these games 
——and against the Michigan Aggies, and Franklin, and Han- 
over, and Millikan, and Marquette, and many another worthy 
rival unmentioned above. It was only yesterday that “Tiny” 
Knee was plunging through the line for Wabash, and Kessler 
and Aul and Milstead stopping enemy plays in their tracks, 
and Stasand and “Forky” Elliot picking forward passes out 
of the air, and Singleton and Roll—but it is entirely necessary 
now to turn to basketball. 


ANARDS 
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Of a Wabash basketball team more was demanded 
than of a Wabash football team. A Scarlet eleven could have 
an entirely successful season and yet be quite willing to con- 
cede that there were a few dozen teams in the United States 
that could beat it. But for a Scarlet five to uphold the tradi- 
tion of the college in basketball meant that it must be nearly 
or quite the best basketball team in the country. Indiana was 
still the center of basketball; and the natural rivals of Wa- 
bash, the other Indiana colleges and universities, could not 
be beaten except with a superlatively good team. Hence it 
happened that although in this period Wabash had no basket- 
ball team, with the possible exception of the team of 1925-26, 
that could with any justice be called weak, there were two or 
three years in which Wabash teams lost a third, a half, or 
even a higher proportion of their games. Two remarkably 
good teams were developed—the team of 1921-22 and the team 
of 1924-25. Of each of these a few words. 


The 1921-22 team played twenty-three games, and 
won twenty. It was beaten once by Purdue, once by Butler, 
and once by Franklin; but it also won once from each of these 
teams. After finishing its regular schedule it played in what 
was called a “National Basketball Tournament” in Indianapo- 
lis; and won the tournament easily. But the tournament was 
by no means really national, and to win it did not enhance 
the prestige of the Wabash team. Twelve men won the basket- 
ball “W” on this team, an unusual number: Grater, Golds- 
berry, Adam, Burdette, Crane, Schanlaub, Thorn, Peare, Chad- 
wick, Nurnberger, Shelley, and Roll. It was built about Golds- 
berry as center, Adam at forward, and Grater at back guard; 
and at its best, probably, it included with these men Crane 
at forward and Burdette at the other guard. 


The team of 1924-25 made a record still more bril- 
liant. It played nineteen games, and lost only one. This lone 
defeat was suffered from Wisconsin, by a one-point margin, at 
the beginning of the season. It was conceded that year that 
as in 1916-17 and in the years from 1904 to 1908 Wabash had 
the best basketball team in the country. Most of the games 
were won by the same five men: Robinson and DeVol, forwards, 
Chadwick, center, and Burdette and Coffel, guards. Chadwick 
and Burdette were veterans; the other three men were playing 
their first year for Wabash. But the team play was as smooth 
as if the organization had been intact for three years. Most 
of the games were won easily. The two hardest were with 
Butler; from Tomlinson Hall in Indianapolis, and later from 
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the Wabash gymnasium, hundreds were turned away who 
came from all over basketball-crazed Indiana to see those 
famous struggles. 


Of the teams of the other years, that of 1920-21 was 
up to the end of its season still more successful than the great 
team that was to follow it. Early in the season it lost a game 
to the Y. M. C. A. team at Vincennes. A little later it was 
much surprised to lose to Indiana State Normal. On a twenty- 
six game schedule these were the only games lost until the 
last week of the season, when it lost a game to Notre Dame 
and a game to DePauw, each by one point. And from each of 
the three college teams to which it lost it had also won a game 
that season. The record was really amazingly good, for the 
schedule had been hard as well as long; but the defeat by 
DePauw in the very last game was so depressing that the sea- 
son was set down as a failure. 


The 1919-20 team had the singular experience of both 
losing and winning in two-game arrangements with seven of 
its opponents, and of losing without an offsetting victory only 
to Chicago. The 1922-23 team was so well equipped with stars 
that it was expected to outshine the “Wonder Five” itself. But 
in the Christmas holidays it made a long Southern trip; and 
the players got so tired of basketball that they lost many 
games in their regular season. The 1923-24 and the 1925-26 
teams both lost more games than they won. But even they 
attracted great crowds whenever they played. 


There were excellent track teams, too. Coaches 
Sheeks and Townsend, in the years just before, during, and 
just after the War, brought Wabash track work up to a high 
standard. In 1918 and 1919 Wabash won first place in the 
Little State meet, and in 1919 was able to obtain a tie for 
second place in the Big State meet. Coach Townsend retired 
in 1920 to go into business. The next year, Professor Grave, 
an old Earlham track star, coached the team; and again Wa- 
bash won the Little State. Relay teams distinguished them- 
selves each year in the athletic carnivals held at Illinois and 
at Drake. Relay runners of these years were Manley, Brown, 
Beck, Nicholson, Eastlack, Gustavson, Nichols, Van Arsdale, 
and Knee. Besides these men, Nabor was a heavy point-winner 
in the hurdles in dual and state meets. In 1922 it happened 
that the team had lost most of its stars by graduation. The 
team of that year therefore, did only fairly well. Professor 
Grave had had to retire to devote all his time to his teaching; 
and this team was coached by George McAlvey, 718. 
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In the fall of 1922 Nash Higgins came to Wabash, 
from Earlham, to help Professor Grave in the teaching of 
geology and zoélogy, and to act as trainer of the football team 
and coach of track. As track coach he was very successful. 
In 1923, Wabash again won the one-mile college relay at Illi- 
nois, for the fourth time in five years. At Drake, Wabash ran 
second to butler in the mile relay, but won the half-mile and 
the medley relays. In 1924, the team’s accomplishments in the 
relays were not so distinguished, but it won dual meets with 
Indiana, DePauw, and Western State Normal, and placed 
second in the Little State, and third in the Big State. Wayne 
Johnson, distance runner, went to Paris as a member of 
the American Olympic team—and there, like the other Ameri- 
can distance runners, succumbed to the fast flying Finns. In 
1925, Indiana was again defeated in a dual meet, and the 
places won by Wabash in the state meets were the same as 
the year before. A two-mile medley relay team, made up of 
Nichols, Johnson, Sweeney, and Gustavson, lowered the record 
for its event in the annual relay tournament at [1linois. 


At the end of this year Nash Higgins retired. In 1926 
his absence was felt, though under a student coach, M. B. 
Tauer, Wabash managed to take second again in the Little 
State. And that season marked the virtual abandonment of 
track competition as an intercollegiate sport at Wabash. It 
had become clearly impossible to finance both baseball and 
track; and it was decided to keep baseball and sacrifice track. 
The passing of track competition, in some ways the most whole- 
some of all college sports, was keenly regretted by the college 
authorities as well as by students and alumni. It is certain 
that as soon as conditions permit there will again be track 
teams at Wabash. 


From 1921 through 1931, baseball at Wabash profited 
by the services of an extraordinarily proficient coach, Mr. 
Harry M. Scholler. And for most of that time there was also 
Mr. Karl B. Huffine, also exceedingly skilful, as assistant and 
freshman coach of baseball and of football. For a year or two 
before Scholler came, Huffine was head coach of baseball. 
Scholler had been a star infielder at Indiana, twenty years 
before. Then he had taken a turn at professional baseball; 
and after that he had gone into the lumber business, at Edin- 
burg, his home town, and later in Crawfordsville. He loved 
baseball, he had followed it closely all his life, and if there was 
anything he did not know about it his pupils never discovered 
the gap in his knowledge. 
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His first six teams were almost uniformly success- 
ful. The first one, in 1921, played eighteen games and won 
fourteen. It split even on games with DePauw, Indiana, Pur- 
due, and Rose Poly, and had at least as good a claim as any- 
body else to a state championship. Gullett, and Ash, and Joe 
Wyatt were outstanding players on it; and the pitching was 
done by Vandergriff, Sherman, Blacker, and Goldsberry. 1922 
was not quite such a good year; six games were lost out of 
seventeen. The 1923 team, however, won eleven games and lost 
only two. Both losses were to Butler, and in both the score 
was the same—7 to 6: they strengthened faith in a Butler 
“Jinx.” An erratic but gifted pitcher named Ropiequet starred 
on this team, as did the Wyatt brothers, Gullett, and Engle- 
hardt. 

The 1924 team won the state championship clearly. 
It was beaten twice, and won ten times. Robertson made the 
great pitching record this year; and Melson and Dale in the 
infield helped the Wyatts at scoring. In 1925, five games were 
lost, and one was tied, out of seventeen. Robertson was still 
pitching, and was greatly aided by Warner. Chew was the 
catcher again and Burdette and DeVol were effective hitters. 
The 1926 record was not quite so good: five games were won, 
five lost, and one tied. Adams and Taylor were stars now, 
Casey was behind the bat, and Bennett was a good new pitcher. 


From December, 1924, on through the college year 
1930-31, Mr. Scholler was Athletic Director of the college as 
well as baseball coach. He had had several years of service as 
a member of the athletic board of control at Indiana. He had 
a wide acquaintance among managers and coaches of athletics 
at other colleges; and was an able and a dependable man of 
business. He had resigned as baseball coach at the end of the 
preceding season; for him to come back in his new capacity 
meant to alumni and students that baseball teams would con- 
tinue to be well coached. For a year or two before Mr. 
Scholler’s regime began, the business management of the teams 
had been in the hands of K. B. Huffine. Vaughan had turned 
it over to him after a year of attending to it himself, in order 
to devote all his own time to his duties as coach. 


A branch of athletic effort that made real progress 
through these years, with very little encouragement from the 
regular athletic department, was intra-mural sports. Early 
attempts in this direction were entirely sporadic; and some 
of the results that followed from them were bad. In 1920 a 
heavy schedule was drawn up for interfraternity football. And 
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many of these games were played, generally down on the old 
circus grounds. The players were quite untrained, and so 
there were one or two serious injuries. Then the faculty 
stepped in and canceled the games remaining to be played. 
After that Professor Grave, believing stoutly in intra-mural 
sports, though not in intra-mural football, gave what time he 
could spare to encouraging them. In 1924 a fairly elaborate 
program was worked out. There was not much equipment, 
and the idea that outdoor games were for men who could make 
the varsity was strong enough so that intra-mural contestants 
were likely to be laughed at a bit. But the ground was laid for 
a later development that has been of great value to the college. 


What athletic success was to the heart of the young 
alumni, success at public speaking was to the alumni who got 
out of college before the athletic craze hit the country. And 
there was plenty of successful public speaking—more of it 
than the college had ever had before. In the twelve years from 
1920 through 1931, representatives of Wabash won the state 
oratorical contest eight times. The men and the years are: 


1920 Norman Littell 

1921 Carlton Gauld 

1922 Nevin S. James 

1925 Leland M. Ross 

1926 Maurice G. Robinson 
1927 Myron G. Phillips 
1928 Ray Ehrensperger 
1931 John M. Plummer 


Of these men, four went on to place first in the National Con- 
test of the Interstate Oratorical Association and one to tie 
for first place in this contest. Littell, Ross, Robinson, and 
Ehrensperger were the men who won clear firsts, James the 
man who entered into the tie for first. Plummer was given sec- 
ond place in the national contest, and Phillips third place. 
In the years in which the Wabash representative did not win 
the state oratorical he at least won a good place. George A. 
Bennett was fourth in 1923, L. M. Ross second in 1924, Robert 
G. Goodwin second in 1929 and third in 1930. In addition, 
Wabash speakers several times won the Indiana State Peace 
Contest. R. G. Goodwin, in 1928 and 1929, won the Indiana 
Constitutional Oratorical twice with the same speech. In 1929 
he went on to win second place—and a prize of one thousand 
dollars—in the national contest for speeches on the Constitu- 
tion. 
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Aside from these victories in intercollegiate contests, 
the standard reached by speakers in Wabash’s own contests 
—the Baldwin, the Day, the Hays, the Evans—has almost 
invariably been high, both for the winners and for the less 
fortunate. And debating has flourished—both intercollegiate 
debating and, a thing for the college to congratulate itself 
upon still more enthusiastically, interfraternity debating. Had 
it not been for this accumulating evidence that Wabash men 
of today can still make speeches, the alumni of the nineteenth 
century would have deplored the passing of the literary socie- 
ties. But the fact seems to be clear that the function served 
by the old Lyceum and the old Calliopean is served in most 
ways as well or better by a well organized speech department 
under such able leaders as Professors Cox and Cunningham 
and Brigance have successively proved themselves to be—and 
for the last six years also Professor M. G. Phillips, one of 
Wabash’s own men, who has been associated in speech work 
with Professor Brigance. It seems fair to say, too, that in the - 
higher classes in other departments of the college, notably the 
departments of history and economics, much work is done now 
of a sort to replace a part of the function the literary societies 
used to perform—of such a sort, too, as to have had its bearing 
on the success of representatives of the college in the field of 
forensics. 


The authors of this book feel that they are relieved 
from the responsibility of “covering” the multifarious activi-— 
ties of the undergraduates in these last years by the fact that 
a dependable record of all these things has already been given 
permanent form. From 1922 down to the present stretches an — 
unbroken line of yearbooks, capably and ingeniously edited 
and profusely illustrated. There you may see the successive 
yell leaders in action—“Red” Immel, for instance, and Elmer 
Africa, Jack Scott, and Ray Ehrensperger. There you may 
see the succession of fraternity pictures, with every fraternity 
man wearing the style of collar, necktie, and facial expression 
ordered by undergraduate fashion for that particular year. 
There the professor may be seen growing old by strange jerks, 
as a picture of him runs through three annuals or four and 
then is suddenly discarded for a newer and a wiser picture. 
There year by year are the departmental clubs, and the glee 
clubs as long as they lasted; the Sphinx Club, the new inter- 
fraternity affair organized in 1921; and Blue Key, “the college 
Rotary Club”, started off a few years later; and Pi Delta 
Epsilon, the fraternity of the journalists. There the Seagoin’ 
Band marches down an Indianapolis street followed by the 
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student body of Wabash, striding along with most apparent 
conviction that in a few hours more Butler will be beaten. 
Whatever alumnus would continue to know his college, and to 
keep young with it, should buy his Wabash every year. 


The old monthly Wabash, the literary magazine, has 
not been revived. The various kinds of thing The Wabash 
was, in the long and honorable life it led from 1857 down to 
1921, all seemed outmoded in the Twenties, at least in Indiana. 
The Bachelor was in the spirit of the age all right; it has had 
uninterrupted success. College journalism was popular in 
the Twenties. But undergraduates seemed no longer to be 
much interested in reading one another’s more serious literary 
efforts. They were, however, ready to read undergraduate 
jokes and to look at undergraduate cartoons. To satisfy this 
singular taste, and to give their college the “humorous” pub- 
lication without which no post-war college has been complete, 
three students—DeWitt O’Kieffe, Richard Banta, and Ralph 
Hackett—founded The Caveman, and issued its first number 
in March 1924. The founders were only sophomores at the 
time, but one of them, Banta, had already been a sophomore 
long enough to lend the enterprise what little dignity it 
needed. And they were able to inveigle a member of faculty, 
Allen Saunders, into sponsoring their publication. The name 
they selected was objected to, but they met all objections suc- 
cessfully by asking the objector to suggest a better name, 
which nobody has yet done. It is The Caveman still. The 
main idea of it seems to be to publish quips and drawings 
funny enough to be selected for reprinting by humorous peri- 
odicals of national circulation. 


The college dramatic club did the best thing it ever 
had done in 1920, when, under the direction of Mr. Crafton, 
it presented Galsworthy’s “Justice”, with Jack Harding, ’20, 
in the part made famous by John Barrymore. It changed its 
name later to the “Scarlet Masque”; and it has continued to 
produce two or three plays each year, generally very well, 
under the new name. A high point in its career, a few years 
after “Justice”, was a production of “Treasure Island.” 


Even in a work in which individual students have 
been sparingly mentioned, a few words may be devoted to 
Ralph Hackett. He was one of the founders of The Caveman, 
and he played John Silver in the Masque’s “Treasure Island.” 
He could act better, draw better, and write better than any 
other man in college in his time. When the football team had 
no quarterback, he went out to play, and made a good quarter- 
back. And he had other accomplishments; but these did not 
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include getting to his classes on time, nor, always getting to 
his classes at all. And so in his junior year he went down to 
New York and got a part in a play, and then a better part, 
and a still better one; and meanwhile he wrote some poems for 
some of the magazines, “Century” especially. But after only 
a year or two there, blood poisoning entered through some 
trifling scratch; and he died. His friends know that had he 
lived he would have been one of Wabash’s most distinguished 
sons. 

There was one new fraternity, the Karnak Club, 
founded on September 18, 1921, and residing first on Franklin 
Street, then for a few years in Mills Place, and later on West 
Main Street. Since 1927 it has been the Karnak Club no 
longer, but Alpha Alpha chapter of Tau Kappa Epsilon. And 
Phi Sigma Alpha became in 1928 Beta Kappa, Alpha Beta 
chapter, and maintained its residence on Pike Street. For 
some years there was a house of the American Commons Club, 
in Mills Place, and later on College Street; and the depression 
came, and the Commons Club is in abeyance. 


Of the older fraternities, Phi Gamma Delta was 
burned out of its historic chapter home, and instead of re- 
building at once, bought a new lot with a fine view of the 
campus, on Grant Avenue at Jefferson Street; and moved 
into rented property on far West Wabash Avenue, and again 
on East Main Street, and again was burned out; but at last 
a fine new house on the new lot was ready to be dedicated and 
used in 1926. And the Kappa Sigs built a splendid new 
house on the corner of College and Walnut Streets, across 
from the Phi Delts, who are now about to rebuild their big 
old home. And the Betas kept adding to their ancient resi- 
dence, and remodeling it, and concealing it under fresh brick, 
until in 1929 they had a house which looked quite new. The 
Sigma Chis moved into the President’s house, in 1920, when 
Dr. and Mrs. Mackintosh moved out; and have stayed there. 
Lambda Chi has remained well pleased with the fine new 
house on Green Street, the old Detchon home, which it bought 
in 1920. And only in 1931, Delta Tau, after living for years 
on Pike Street, in close proximity to The Strand, moved out 
to College Hill to a fine new house its alumni had made for 
it by.enlarging the Edwin Brown house that had been, prior 
to a still earlier remodeling, the home of Doctor Joseph Far- 
rand Tuttle himself. 


Of all the respects in which this book is incomplete, 
by far the most glaring incompleteness, surely, is that little 
is said in it about the alumni. The production of alumni was 
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the purpose of the founding of the college, and is the reason 
for its continued existence; and alumni were and are to be 
produced in order that they may go out and work in the 
world. The works of the alumni in the world are thus the 
most important thing of all—but of them this book says al- 
most nothing. It says nothing of what the alumni have done 
in the world for the reason that they have done so very many 
things that these things could not possibly be woven into a 
narrative of any degree of coherence. And so the alumni have 
been spoken of here only as they have come back, or turned 
their attention back, to their alma mater. But there is realiza- 
tion all the time that the alumni are the real story. 


It was one of the principal achievements of the later 
years of Dr. Mackintosh’s presidency that the alumni—mean- 
ing also the ex-students—were brought into closer association 
with the college than ever before. Groups of Wabash men in 
cities far from Crawfordsville that up to that time had met 
together only at long intervals, and sporadically, if at all, 
have since then had a continuous existence, as regularly or- 
ganized associations. It has been the desire of these groups, 
and of the more scattered alumni, that there should be at 
Wabash always an Alumni Secretary, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the links between them and the 
college. And since C. A. Messner became the first alumni sec- 
retary, in 1917, it has been possible to keep the position, ex- 
cept for a few brief intervals, constantly filled, though not 
always with a man who could give his entire time to the 
work. After Messner, for the three years following 1918, Karl 
Huffine did the work, in addition to his coaching. In 1921, 
Christopher C. Deming, ’06, came back to Wabash, and for 
three years spent all his working time in the alumni room in 
Center Hall, or traveling about on alumni business. It was 
he who completed and issued, in January, 1923, the “Cata- 
logue and Directory of Officers, Alumni, and Former Stu- 
dents” which has been ever since the one indispensable ref- 
erence book about Wabash College. Now at last, in 1982, a 
new directory is near completion which owes a heavy debt to 
Deming’s work. Deming resigned in 1924, and was followed 
by Allen Saunders for three years, by William Howard, ’27, 
from 1927 to 1929, and then by Frederick Henshaw, ’20. 


Alumni, students, faculty, and all friends of Wabash 
shared in the opening months of 1925, a great anxiety. Doc- 
tor Mackintosh, who had always been an exceptionally strong 
and well man, entered the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago 
on December 29, 1924, to have a minor operation performed. 
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He expected to be back at his work shortly after the new year. 
And at first his recovery from the operation was normal and 
rapid. But about the middle of the month complications pre- 
sented themselves. His condition became serious, and then 
for a few days, better. On February 7 a second reverse came, 
after which, for a week or two, little hope was held out for 
his recovery. His great vitality saw him through that ordeal. 
but after it he was never again so well as he had been before. 


On March 14, he and Mrs. Mackintosh, who had 
been with him constantly in the hospital, returned to Craw- 
fordsville. The entire college, and many of the townspeople, 
met them at the train. The Student Council escorted them 
to their car, and to the Mackintosh home, where the living 
room had been filled with flowers. For three weeks the presi- 
dent remained at home; but on the first Monday morning 
after the spring vacation he appeared, to take his usual lead- 
ership of the chapel service. He received such an ovation as 
had never been accorded at Wabash, even to the most vic- 
torious of football teams. He thanked the students for their 
thoughtfulness, briefly, humorously, feelingly. 


Not once in his twenty years at Wabash did Doctor 
Mackintosh make a bid for personal popularity. It could 
never have occurred to anybody that he wanted student or 
alumni affection for the college to center about himself. He 
had such stature, not of frame merely but of personality, as 
not indeed to chill affection but to make affection, under all 
ordinary circumstances, beside the point. When trouble came 
upon him, each student and alumnus, each member of faculty 
and Board, discovered, not indeed that he had a love in his 
heart for Doctor Mackintosh, for each had suspected that for 
himself before, but that everybody else had the same love for 
this extraordinarily selfless man. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees on Decem- 
ber 15, 1925, he tendered his resignation as president, to be 
effective July 31, 1926. He reminded the Board that he had 
been made Acting President on November 15, 1906, and would 
therefore at the time of his departure have been in office only 
a few weeks short of twenty years. It was his opinion—he 
had often expressed it before—that twenty years was enough 
to require of one man, and that he was entitled to retire. He 
called attention to the fact that nearly every college and uni- 
versity in the Central States had changed executives since he 
had assumed the presidency of Wabash. 

The Board refused to accept the resignation; but it 
referred the matter to the Executive Committee, which it well 
knew could do nothing else than let the resignation stand. 
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During President Mackintosh’s twenty years, the 
endowment of the college had risen from a half million to a 
million and a half, the enrollment had almost doubled, and 
great improvements had been made in plant and in equipment. 


At Commencement time there were farewells, and 
farewell speeches. In the speeches the Doctor made in reply he 
consistently refused to be solemn. There was a dinner given 
by the citizens of Crawfordsville, at the Country Club on a fine 
evening in June. There were presents, most of them, particu- 
larly that of the Board, pointed toward the long-deferred so- 
journ in England and Scotland, which it was known the Doc- 
tor would make, now that at last he had the time. At “Last 
Chapel” Professor Cragwall defied the arthritis and toiled up 
the stairs to make the good-bye speech; and President Halsey 
of the Student Council made another, over the presentation 
by the students of a remarkably fine suitcase. The faculty, 
when it met last with its departing head, gave him a watch. 
Dr. Mackintosh adopted it promptly, and threw down on the 
table his old one, a cheap one, quietly surmised by the faculty 
to have taken the place at some time years before of a better 
one disposed of to help some needy student. He discarded it, 
he said, as a freshman coming to the end of an arduous period 
of his life is permitted to discard his freshman cap. 


He was away for a year. Then he came back to 
Crawfordsville, full of delight in the experiences he had had, 
to take up his residence in the new home at the south end of 
Crawford Street that had been made ready for him by Mrs. 
Mackintosh and the children. He was able for some years to 
make speeches here and there, to preach occasionally. Most 
important to Wabash men, he shared in the dedication of the 
new chapel, and came over to it once in a while to speak to 
a greatly appreciative student body. And he ran for Con- 
gress. But it was in 1928 that he ran, and as a Democrat. 
And the electors were human enough to prefer even to the 
kind of service he would have given them the prospect of 
such a degree of prosperity as had never been heard of before 
and has seldom been heard of since. 


In the summer of 1931 he went again to Europe. 
He came back a little tired by the journey; but instead of 
throwing off his fatigue in a few weeks, he seemed to lose 
strength, and in the winter was confined more and more to 
his house. On February 29, 1932, the news ran through 
Crawfordsville, and out to Wabash men over the country that 
he had passed away. No Wabash man heard it unmoved. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE END OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


At a meeting held in Crawfordsville on January 30, 
1926, the Board of Trustees accepted Doctor Mackintosh’s 
resignation, and named a committee of trustees and members 
of faculty to investigate the matter of a successor to him. 
The trustee members of this committee were John J. Coss, of 
Columbia University, Chairman; Isaac C. Elston, of Chicago; 
Edgar H. Evans and Russell T. Byers, of Indianapolis; and 
Bruce Luckett, of Crawfordsville. Faculty members of the 
committee were George H. Tapy, C. H. Oldfather, and G. V. 
Kendall. 


The last two times the Board had chosen a presi- 
dent, in 1899 and in 1906, its choice had fallen on one of its 
own number, a man, in each case, clearly marked for the posi- 
tion by his special abilities and by the position he was oc- 
cupying at the time. The task of the committee of 1926 was 
not simplified by the existence at hand of any such strongly 
indicated candidate. It therefore considered, through several 
months of application to the undertaking, the names of many 
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men in all parts of the country, suggested to it from various 
sources. In May it made known its readiness to report. The 
Board was summoned in executive session in Indianapolis on 
May 29, 1926. At that meeting it chose as the seventh presi- 
dent of Wabash College the man recommended by its commit- 
tee, Mr. Louis Bertram Hopkins, then head of the personnel 
department of Northwestern University, at Evanston, Illinois. 


The earlier presidents of Wabash had all been Pres- 
byterian ministers; Mr. Hopkins had been engaged in educa- 
tion and in business. But the trustees were confident that 
there would be no break in the religious tradition of Wabash 
with the selection for president of this layman. 


Mr. Hopkins was born in Hopkintown, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1881. His father, a clergyman, had died in 1928. His 
mother was living, and lives now, in Perkinsville, Vermont. 
Mr. Hopkins graduated in 1904 from the Coburn Classical 
Institute, and for two years attended Dartmouth College, 
which he left to go to work. In 1925 Dartmouth conferred an 
A. M. degree on him for his contributions to the theory and 
practice of applied psychology. Study, with Mr. Hopkins, 
has been joined through most of his life with practice. From 
1909 to 1917 he was assistant to the general manager of the 
General Electric Company. With the opening of the war he 
was asked by Secretary Baker to coédperate in the develop- 
ment of a system for determining trade skills of recruits for 
the army, with a view to filling technical units as quickly as 
possible with trained men. Later he worked with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, on plans for demobilization. 

After the war, he was associated with Dr. Walter 
Dill Scott, now president of Northwestern University, in per- 
sonnel consultation work for industrial concerns; and later, 
he went with Dr. Scott to Northwestern. Just before coming 
to Wabash, he completed a study of problems of curriculum 
and of student guidance in fourteen of the principal univer- 
sities of the country. 


The necessity of finishing this task kept the new 
president from coming to Crawfordsville to take up his new 
work until the end of the summer. He arrived then, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hopkins, and by their two daughters, of high 
school age. For the new president there was a new home. 
Mr. O. M. Gregg, son-in-law of Caleb Mills, made over to the ~ 
college the old Caleb Mills home, at No. 2 Mills Place. Except 
from the point of view of tradition it was a less impressive 
president’s residence than the one the college had built on 
the Hovey lot twenty-five years before. But it is a beautiful 
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example of colonial architecture, and with the improvements 
and additions made to it before Mr. Hopkins moved in, it be- 
came an altogether comfortable and commodious house. On 
the front wall of the house was placed a bronze tablet bearing 
this inscription: 


“Caleb Mills (1806-1879) Pioneer Educator in In- 
diana and First Professor in Wabash College. He 
built this house in 1836 and here devoted a lifetime 
to the cause of education in this community and in 
the state. Here successive generations of Wabash 
College students sought and received counsel. 
Presented to the College in 1926 as a home for its 
President.” 


As a part of the inauguration ceremonies, in December, this 
tablet was unveiled by Miss Julia Gregg, granddaughter of 
the donor, and great-granddaughter of Professor Mills. 


The inauguration ceremonies were in charge of a 
committee appointed by President Goodrich of the Board of 
Trustees, and headed by Arthur A. McCain, ’89, of Craw- 
fordsville. The date chosen, December 3, 1926, was the anni- 
versary of the holding by Professor Mills of the first class 
ever held in the college. The weather, auspiciously, was warm 
and sunny. The inaugural address by President L. B. Hop- 
kins was on the subject “The Separate College.” The prin- 
cipal other address was made by his brother, President Ernest 
M. Hopkins of Dartmouth. The salutation from fellow insti- 
tutions of learning was made by President Bryan of Indiana. 
In the evening a dinner was given by the alumni in honor of 
the new President and the guests of the college. Judge A. B. 
Anderson, ’79, acted as toastmaster; the speakers were Dean 
Hawkes of Columbia, Vice-President Longden of DePauw, 
Director Mann of the American Council on Education, Presi- 
dent Walsh of Notre Dame, President Scott of Northwestern, 
and President Elliott of Purdue. And the next evening there 
was a reception given by the Trustees in honor of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hopkins. 


For the theme of his inaugural address, Mr. Hop- 
kins went not to any book nor magazine article of some new 
educational theorist, but to the inaugural address delivered 
in frontier Crawfordsville ninety years before by Elihu Whit- 
tlesey Baldwin, first president of Wabash College. He found 
it in these words of Dr. Baldwin’s: 


“The term education is of very extensive import. 
It relates equally to the moral and physical nature of man, 
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and comprises the development of all his powers.—But I 
have chiefly in view, in my remarks on liberal education, the 
improvement of the mind.—Education in its application to 
the mind comprises the development, right direction, and per- 
manent discipline of all its powers. To be thorough it must 
provide for this harmonious and efficient action.” 


“To-day”, said Mr. Hopkins of this statement, “it 
stands, as it stood then, as the purpose of the college.” He 
went on to contend that education of the kind both Dr. Bald- 
win and he himself had in mind depends upon bringing into 
a personal relation a well qualified individual student and a 
well qualified individual instructor; and that the college 
that is not part of a huge university does this bringing to- 
gether best. | 


After the inauguration, the faculty, in agreement 
with the president that the course of study pursued through 
college by the usual student needed a greater measure of co- 
herence, plunged into the difficult task of revising the cur- 
riculum. A committee of five was appointed, known as “The 
Committee on the Curriculum” to work with the President 
and the Dean on the preparation of a plan to be submitted to 
the faculty for amendment, and for final acceptance or re- 
jection. To assist the committee and the faculty in forming 
their judgments, two members of the committee, Professor 
Ormes and Professor Gronert, were sent to study at first hand 
certain curricular schemes that were in operation at four 
Eastern universities, and to form an opinion of the applica- 
bility of these schemes to Wabash. Professor Gronert went 
to New York, to study the advisory system in use at Columbia, 
and also the Columbia course in Contemporary Civilization, 
required there of all freshmen. Professor Ormes visited Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, and Princeton to study the devices employed 
at these three institutions to make sure that in the latter 
half, at least, of his college course the student should effective- 
ly concentrate his attention on some one field of study. The 
reports of these observations and the conclusions of the two 
investigators were printed as a supplement to the March, 
1927 Bulletin. 


The Committee on the Curriculum held many meet- 
ings. The time of beginning was always four in the afternoon ; 
and by a prudent decision reached at the first meeting, dis- 
cussion was always cut off arbitrarily when the clock struck 
six. Finally a plan was formed, acceptable to all members of 
the committee. The plan was reported to the faculty; and the 
faculty in turn held frequent meetings for a time. The plan 
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adopted was substantially the committee’s plan. It was 
placed in operation in 1928, and has been in operation since. 
The first class to have gone through college on the new cur- 
riculum graduated in 1932. 


The plan provided that each student should “con- 
centrate”, through his last two years of college work, in one 
of four Divisions into which the various courses offered by 
the college were now grouped. Of the Four, Division One em- 
braces mathematics and the laboratory sciences; Division 
Two includes all the courses in foreign language; Division 
Three contains the social sciences—history, philosophy, politi- 
cal science, economics, and psychology; and Division Four is 
made up of the departments of English and speech. To grad- 
uate, a student must pass, at the end of his senior year, a com- 
prehensive examination, in several parts, in the particular Di- 
vision he has chosen as his field of concentration. His choice 
of a Division he makes at the end of his sophomore year. In 
order that he may make it wisely, and in order that he may 
make some approach to meeting the old liberal requirement 
that he know “something about everything”, he does in his 
first two years of college as nearly as possible the same amount 
of work in each of the four Divisions. And he is required as 
a freshman to pass Contemporary Civilization, a four-hour-a- 
week course adapted from the course of the same name that 
had been given with great success at Columbia for some years 
before it was introduced into Wabash. This course, in theory, 
provides him with a sort of framework on which to construct 
his edifice of knowledge. 


Details of the plan and exceptions to its broader pro- 
visions are duly set down in the annual catalogs of the col- 
lege, and need not be repeated here. Its sponsors, at least, 
consider that in operation it has worked well. All the way 
through college, and particularly in the last two years, it 
gives better direction to student effort, and more of stimulus, 
than the old plan gave. And it has a valuable tendency to 
make knowledge cumulative, instead of something to be picked 
up in the course of a semester and dropped after the semester 
examination. The working of it for each individual student 
is watched constantly through the medium of a system by 
which each student is provided with a faculty adviser. 

The framing of these new requirements for gradua- 
tion took time. They were not ready until just before the 
catalog of 1928, with announcements for 1928-29, went to 
press. By that time, the new requirements for admission to 
the college had already been put in force. Two obstacles 
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_were placed in the way of some students who, under the old 
plan of admissions, would have come into the college un- 
checked, on the strength solely of their high school diplomas. 
Of these the first was the enforcement of the requirement of 
two years of the same foreign language, decided upon by the 
faculty in the fall of 1925. And the second was new: the re- 
fusal to admit, except on examination, a student who in high 
school had ranked in the last quarter of his class. After a 
year or two, both these entrance requirements were modified. 
The last third replaced the last quarter as the fraction of a 
high school class from which a candidate for admission was 
rejected except upon examination. And the language require- 
ment was waived for candidates for admission belonging to 
the top third of a high school class, on condition that the can- 
didate make it up while in college. 


The new entrance requirements have reduced the 
number of men entering Wabash. In place of a freshman class 
numbering 256, as in 1921-22, an entering class nowadays 
numbers 125 or 1380. But the small entering class of to-day 
graduates with as many men in it as the large entering class 
of eight or ten years ago finally graduated. The reduction in 
freshman enrollment is something near fifty per cent. But 
the reduction in the enrollment for the whole college has only 
been something near twenty per cent. 


A matter of primary concern to Dr. Hopkins ever 
since he assumed the presidency has been the athletic policy 
of the college. Athletic policy is a subject closely related in 
fact, though not in theory, with the two still more important 
subjects, just discussed, of requirements for graduation and 
requirements for admission. For to a large body of opinion 
in America, a body of opinion having as its organs of ex- 
pression the sports pages of the newspapers and the sports 
articles of many of the magazines, requirements for entrance 
and for graduation are of interest almost solely for their 
bearing on athletic success. To this body of opinion, those 
requirements are sound which encourage the athlete to enter 
college and permit him to remain eligible; and requirements 
are unsound in proportion as they fail to achieve these ends. 
When President Hopkins, therefore, supported the Wabash 
faculty in raising requirements, the chief significance of his 
action to many observers was that he was changing the ath- 
letic policy of the college. 


A more direct change in athletic policy was delayed 
until three years after Dr. Hopkins assumed the presidency. 
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In 1929 appeared the celebrated Bulletin Number 23 of the 
Carnegie Foundation, the bulletin containing the results of 
an extended investigation into professionalism and other evils 
in American college athletics. In His Founders Day address 
of that year, Dr. Hopkins discussed this bulletin, finding it 
faulty in certain details but just in many of its conclusions. 
He went on to express his sense of the great value to such a 
college as Wabash of intercollegiate games, and with this his 
conviction that such a college as Wabash—that is, a true 
liberal arts college—can not afford to lower its standards of 
work in order to attract and to maintain a class of super- 
athletes in the numbers necessary under modern conditions 
of competition for the attainment of an outstanding and an 
extraordinary degree of athletic success. The value of sports 
to the college is lost if the athletic side of undergraduate 
training is not thoroughly coérdinated with academic training. 
Obviously such coérdination is more likely to exist if athletic 
management is in the hands of the college directly than if it 
is vested in an athletic association that is only very loosely 
connected with the officers, the trustees, or the faculty of the 
college. 

Following closely upon this statement of principles 
came President Hopkins’s recommendation to the Board of 
Trustees, in its meeting of December, 1929, that the finances 
of the Wabash College Athletic Association be taken over by 
the college. The Board acted favorably on the recommenda- 
tion, which had the endorsement of Athletic Director Scholler 
and Coach Vaughan. The action removed from the Athletic 
Department the necessity of showing a profitable financial 
statement, and so of scheduling games and maintaining teams 
with maximum gate receipts constantly in mind. And it 
opened the way for fuller coérdination of academic and physi- 
eal training. 

The adoption of this measure by Wabash received 
much comment, most of it entirely favorable. In the next 
year or two, a number of other colleges and universities made 
substantially the same change in the management of their 
athletic affairs. 


Another important step in the working out of a new 
athletic policy for Wabash had been taken by Dr. Hopkins in 
1927. This was the addition to the faculty of a new posi- 
tion, the position of Director of Recreational Activities. The 
man appointed to the new post was James J. Paterson, an 
honor graduate, in 1923, of Northwestern University, where 
he had been captain of the football team, a member for three 
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years of the basketball team, and a member also of the baseball 
and track squads. Mr. Paterson has devoted most of his time 
to the direction of a full program of intramural games. He 
and his assistants see to it that every underclassman gets 
plenty of vigorous exercise—and enjoyable exercise—in these 
games, if not as a participant in the activities of regular fresh- 
man or varsity athletic squads. And many upperclassmen, 
too, take part in the games, though regular exercise is not re- 
quired of them. Besides his work in athletics, Mr. Paterson 
is an instructor in economics. He gives courses in business 
management, and in industrial relations; and his summers he 
spends in the Columbia graduate school continuing the studies 
he began in the Northwestern school of commerce. To Wabash 
men of the last five years there is no better known figure on 
the campus than “Pat”. 


At the end of the 1930-31 college year, Mr. Scholler 
resigned; and Vaughan is again Athletic Director, as well as 
head coach of football and basketball. To coach baseball, and 
to assist with the football coaching, Goldsberry, ’24, was 
brought back to the college from Shortridge High School, 
where he had established an excellent reputation as coach and 
as teacher of history. In one recent football season and an- 
other, Neal, ’20, now head coach of football at DePauw, Sei- 
densticker, ’24, and DeBard, ’27, have been assistant coaches. 


The football teams of the last six years have been 
less brilliantly successful than some of their forerunners. But 
they too have won their notable victories; and they have 
pleased their partisans by the hard fights they have put up in 
defeat. The first two of them were the strongest. The 1926 
team lost to three Conference opponents, and to Bradley Tech, 
but it won the rest of the games on its schedule. It beat But- 
ler, at last, 14 to 0. The team of 1927 distinguished itself by 
winning from Colgate, always one of the strong teams of the 
East, by a score of 7. to 0. And it won from Bradley, and 
from DePauw. But it lost to Butler, 6 to 13. The next year 
Colgate beat Wabash, but only by 14 to 6. Indiana and Pur- 
due both beat Wabash 14 to 0. The 1928 game is the last to 
date of the long series of football games with Purdue. De- 
Pauw beat Wabash that year, 20 to 12. 

In 1929, Director Scholler determined to light the 
field for night football, an experiment that had worked well 
in the states west of Indiana. So far as the lighting was con- 
cerned the experiment was successful. And for the first game 
or two to be played at night the crowds attracted by the nov- 
elty were satisfactorily large. But as the season went on and 
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the weather grew colder, it came to be rather a trial to all but 
the most eager lovers of football to stay out in the damp cold 
of an autumn night—particularly as the Wabash team lost a 
number of these encounters. Cheerfulness returned at the end 
of a bad season, when Clayton Weist, the backfield star of this 
era, made the touchdown that won by 8 to 6 the game with 
DePauw, played in Crawfordsville and in the afternoon. 


The next year there was again night football; and it 
was still more depressing, because this 1980 team had the 
habit of losing its games by a margin of one point. After that 
season night football was given up. Along one side of the field 
the tall lamp poles were left standing; they are very useful 
now in late practice. The team of 1931, though it scored no 
impressive record of victories, played so well in its major 
games as to give its followers much satisfaction and much 
hope for seasons to come. 


It has been a source of comfort to President Hopkins 
that in all that he has done to get away from the old “over- 
emphasis of athletics’ he has been in constant agreement with 
President Oxnam of DePauw. In some respects, indeed, De 
Pauw has gone ahead still more rapidly than Wabash. And 
Butler, since receiving a few years ago a reprimand for over- 
athleticism from the North Central Association, seems also 
to be on the way toward a more moderate athletic policy. 
The prospect is good for a long continuance of interesting 
athletic relations with these and other natural rivals of Wa- 
bash. Institutions in the central states that are burdened with 
heavy obligations incurred in the building of enormous football 
stadia will probably continue for some time to handle football 
in a highly commercial spirit. 


Meanwhile the real benefits of football, as of other. 
sports, are being obtained by a higher proportion of Wabash 
undergraduates than ever before. Each fall candidates are 
out for both varsity and freshman elevens in ample numbers. 
They may not be very fast, nor very big; and few of them have 
had much experience. But they fight hard; and at the end of . 
the season they are in splendid physical condition. The funda- 
mental soundness of the system has promise in it that before - 
long the season will. come in which the proportion of victories 
to.defeats will again be something to be proud of. 


Track as an intercollegiate sport has: not yet beeiy 
revived. The baseball teams under Harry Scholler, and in’ 
1932 under Lon Goldsberry, have been steadily strong. In 
basketball, Wabash had the singular experience in one year, 
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1927-28, of winning in thirteen games only one victory, and 
that in the first game of the season. In the other years the 
basketball teams have been fair, or, in 1926-27 and 1928-29, 
distinctly good. There have been latterly golf teams and tennis 
teams representing the college in match and tournament play 
with varying success. The closing of the Crawfordsville Y. M. 
C. A. building in 1928 put an end to the swimming team, since 
there is now no pool available. 


Alumni returning to Crawfordsville to see a game 
in these recent years have not always been afforded the cheer- 
ful sight of an athletic victory; but they must all have been 
cheered by the sight of the improvements that have been made 
in the appearance of the campus. Chief of these improve- 
ments, of course, is the New Chapel. On October 20, 1927, 
President Hopkins received a telegram from Will Hays, chair- 
man of the committee on the chapel project, stating that gifts 
for the purpose had been obtained amounting to the $150,000 
the committee had sought, and announcing the names of these 
donors: Mrs. Harry J. Milligan, Mr. Isaac C. Elston, Mr. 
Theodore Ristine, Mr. Charles N. Bassett, Mr. James P. Good- 
rich, and Mr. Edgar H. Evans. The names of some other con- 
tributors were not made known. 


In a brief ceremony in connection with the celebra- 
tion of Founders’ Day, on December 3, Mr. Theodore Ristine 
broke the ground for the new building. The address of the day 
was made by Dr. Mackintosh. Through 1928 the Chapel was 
in process of construction. The architect was Mr. J. F. Larson, 
of Hanover, N. H., the landscape artist, Mr. F. A. Robinson, 
of Des Moines, the contractor, Mr. Leslie Colvin, of Indian- 
apolis. The dedication was set for Founders’ Day of 1928; 
but when that day was at hand, the college was in the throes 
of an influenza epidemic. The dedicatory exercises were finally 
held on January 10, 1929. Ex-Governor Goodrich made the 
speech of presentation; and the longer address of the morning 
was made by Dr. John Timothy Stone, pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and President of McCormick 
Seminary. The building was made a memorial to the Indiana 
Pioneers. 

The Chapel is of Colonial design, of brick with 
wood trim. Both within and without, it has seemed very 
beautiful to all who have seen it. It was built so economically 
that it was possible to reserve a part of the sum raised to build 
it to provide a permanent endowment for its upkeep. And 
the lie of the land made it possible to utilize the basement for 
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a number of large and well lighted classrooms and offices. The 
departments of religion, of the classics, and of psychology are 
housed there, comfortably, and in such a way as to cause no 
interference whatever with the main function of the building. 
On Monday morning, January 14, 1929, Dr. Hopkins addressed 
the first regular chapel service to be held in the new quarters; 
and on the following Friday morning, Dr. Mackintosh was the 
speaker. The dignity of the chapel service was from the first, 
and has continued to be, greatly enhanced by the move from 
the homely old room in the gymnasium into the quiet beauty 
of the new room. 


The trim lines of the chapel made more glaring the 
unsightliness of the muddy or dusty walks and drives on the 
campus. Observing this, Mr. Isaac C. Elston made the college, 
early in 1929, the generous gift of $20,000 to be expended, at 
the discretion of the Board of Trustees, on improvements to 
grounds and buildings. President Hopkins and Superintend- 
ent Lebo devoted the summer of 1929 to the obtaining of max- 
imum results with this money. An asphalt drive was con- 
structed in a long oval in front of the Chapel, and along the 
west side of Center Hall. The west side of this oval forms 
with the Mills Place Drive, which was also paved with asphalt, 
and with a short prolongation to the south, a direct entrance 
from Wabash Avenue to the athletic field. Another asphalt 
drive was built from the west side of the oval down past the 
gymnasium to Crawford Street at its intersection with Milli- 
gan Street. A number of wide brick walks were built, con- 
necting the buildings with one another and with College Street, 
Jefferson Street, and Wabash Avenue entrances to the campus. 
And three imposing new brick gateways were constructed, one 
each on the east side, the west side, and the north side, of the 
campus. Some filling was done to make the space in front of 
the Chapel more level than it had been, a number of new drains 
were put in, and all wires were put underground. In the spring 
of 1931 the ladies of the faculty provided what will some day 
be a noble part of the new campus plan: they planted two 
rows of trees, one a line of American elms, each commemora- 
tive of one of the founders, along Mills Place and the west side 
of the oval; the other a line of tulip trees along the south side 
of the drive down to Crawford Street, a tree for each of the 
first six presidents of the College. 


| At a meeting of the Alumni Council, in 1929, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Whetzel, ’02, of Cornell, was appointed to make a 
survey of the needs of the biological departments. The con- 
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clusion he reached was that the thing most needed was an 
adequate greenhouse. He put his idea before a meeting of the 
New York alumni. And this body decided to raise the money 
required for the project from the alumni living in the East. 
Mr. D. D. Hains, 95, former professor of Greek and former 
trustee, was made chairman of the committee to raise the 
fund. In the spring of 1930 he was able to write to President 
Hopkins that the money was available. The greenhouse was 
built that summer, along the south wall of South Hall. Itisa 
charming place; and it has been of great utility to the botan- 
ists and the zoélogists. 


All the old buildings have been made more comfort- 
able and better looking by recent improvements in lighting, 
plumbing, decorating, and furnishing. In Center Hall, a new 
suite of offices for president, dean, and registrar, adds much 
to the convenience with which college business can be dis- 
patched. In the Library the two large rooms at front and back 
on the second floor were made available as reading rooms by 
the removal of the psychology department to the basement of 
the Chapel. The old rear reading room downstairs has been 
filled with stacks. The trustees’ room on the south side of the 
building upstairs has been completely refurnished. It makes 
an admirable meeting place for the faculty, as well as for the 
trustees. 

Of faculty changes in the last six years there have 
been few in comparison with the number that occurred in the 
period preceding. And yet the loss of Professors Chapman and 
Tapy by death and of Professor Cragwell by retirement has 
constituted a very great faculty change. For these were the 
three members of the active teaching force who had served the 
college longest. Professor Chapman’s death, in 1928, and Pro- 
fessor Cragwall’s retirement in 1929 have already been re- 
corded. Professor Tapy was in the same state of perfect health 
in which Wabash men had always known him until a week 
or two after the opening of college in the fall of 1931. Then 
he experienced an attack of Bright’s disease. He took a year’s 
leave of absence from his work; and at times during the winter 
the college community was encouraged to see him taking brief 
walks along the campus paths. But at the end of the winter 
he was less well. He passed away on the 31st day of March, 
1932, just one month after the passing of his friend, Dr. Mack- 
intosh. 

Of new men on the faculty, there were two in 1926, 
both in the classics department made the year before by com- 
bining the Latin and the Greek departments. To succeed Pro- 
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fessor Oldfather, Mr. Ioannes Ktenas came to Wabash. He 
was a native of one of the isles of Greece, who coming to this 
country at the age of ten had later graduated from Harvard 
and taken an M. A. there. He remained at Wabash for two 
years. Associated with him, and teaching the Latin classes, 
was Mr. Henry C. Montgomery, graduate of Hanover, in 1922, 
and M. A. of the University of Illinois. He has been at Wa- 
bash since, except for a year of study in Vienna. Richmond 
Lattimore, Dartmouth graduate, and advanced student at Illi- 
nois, taught Greek in 1928-29. But he won an Indiana Rhodes 
Scholarship a few months after coming to Wabash, and so 
stayed but the one year. A third Dlinois classicist, L. R. Lind, 
came in 1929. Professors Montgomery and Lind now constitute 
the staff of the classics department. 


The old position of Professor of Biblical Literature 
became in 1928 the new post of Chaplain of the College and 
Professor of Religion. The first incumbent was Lyman Van 
Law Cady, who had been for seven years professor of philos- 
ophy in the Christian university at Tsinanfu, in Shantung. It 
fell to him to organize the early chapel services in the New 
Chapel. It was with much regret that the college heard his 
decision to return to his work in China after one year at Wa- 
bash. His successor was also a man of long experience at teach- 
ing in China: Obed S. Johnson had done his teaching at Can- 
ton. He had graduated from Carleton, and had obtained his 
Ph.D. at California. He, fortunately, has not as yet felt the 
urge to return to China. 


When Professor Grave decided to transfer his serv- 
ices to DePauw, beginning with the fall of 1928, it was only 
at the very end of the preceding college year that he made his 
intention known. Under other circumstances an effort might 
have been made to obtain as his successor a man of something 
near his own age and his own extent of experience in teaching. 
As it was, the decision was made to trust the management of 
the zoédlogy department to Willis H. Johnson, ’25, an instructor 
in the department for the three years that had followed his 
graduation. There has been nowhere any regret that this some- 
what unusual decision was made. Mr. Johnson has since, in 
summer quarters and in one year’s leave of absence, gained 
his doctorate in the University of Chicago. Associated with 
him has been Assistant Professor Wiley W. Crawford, with 
whom he had worked in the graduate school at Chicago. 


On the retirement of Professor Cragwall, Mr. J. 
Crawford Polley was brought to Wabash in 1929 as Professor 
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of Mathematics. He is a Yale A.B. and A.M., and a Ph.D. of 
Cornell; and he had taught at Yale, at Colgate, and at Cornell. 
Mr. John D. Tomlinson, Northwestern graduate, has been since 
1927 Assistant Professor of Political Science. He has studied 
at Columbia, and in connection with a position he held with 
the League of Nations during a year’s leave, at Geneva. Dr. 
Lloyd H. Davis, ’11, practising physician in Crawfordsville, 
has taught classes in bacteriology at Wabash, as he did for- 
merly in the University of Illinois. In several of the depart- 
ments the practice has been continued from former years of 
employing recent graduates of the college as instructors for a 
year or more. Some ten names have been added to the faculty 
roll in the last six years in this way. 


In the year 1931-32, the college considered itself 
very fortunate in being able to obtain the services of President 
Emeritus W. A. Millis of Hanover College, living, since his 
retirement, in Crawfordsville, in teaching the classes given 
over by Professor Tapy when the condition of his health com- 
pelled him to take leave of absence. President Millis had been 
Mr. Tapy’s predecessor as Professor of Education at Wabash; 
and now after a quarter of a century he came back to work 
which he had been the first at Wabash to do. 


In December, 1929, the good news was made known 
that again a member of the Coulter family was to be asso- 
ciated with Wabash College: Dr. John G. Coulter, son of 
Professor John M. Coulter, in the capacity of Vice-president. 
It was the original intention of the Board that a large part of 
the attention of the new officer should be devoted to the rais- 
ing of what was to be known as the Centennial Fund, to be 
added to the resources of the college. As the Depression, in- 
stead of lifting, has plunged steadily into lower and lower 
depths, it has seemed wise to postpone efforts of this sort— 
not, it is to be hoped, for another hundred years. 


But Dr. Coulter has found no shortage of things to 
do for the college. Of these things the most valuable, from 
the campus point of view, has been his institution of the 
scheme of Study Camps. Each year in the months of Feb- 
ruary and March he has taken a succession of groups of 
Seniors, each group for a stay of one week, to the Turkey Run 
state park, thirty miles southwest of Crawfordsville. Each 
group is made up of ten or twelve men, all of them standing 
‘well in their classes, brought together with the idea of break- 
ing up, rather than of conforming to, the regular campus 
groupings. The men have rooms in the park hotel, which very 
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conveniently is presided over by a Wabash man, W. D. Guthrie, 
25. They put in their mornings solidly, and other hours usual- 
ly in the afternoon and evening, at reading for the comprehen- 
sive examinations they are soon to take. After lunch, they all 
go on a long and vigorous hike over the park trails. In the 
evening, they put in an hour at least on a regularly organized 
round table discussion of some matter—political, economic, 
academic, ethical—which they have at the beginning of the 
week scheduled as the question of that day. Often one or two 
members of faculty drive down from college to spend an even- 
ing or a night and to participate in a discussion. Not a man 
has had the experience of a Study Camp who has not enjoyed 
it or who has not found his week of concentrated study on a 
single project profitable. 


For the rest, much of Dr. Coulter’s work has been 
done among the alumni. For the last year and a half, par- 
ticularly, he has carried most of the regular work of the 
Alumni Office, since Alumni Secretary Henshaw has been ab- 
sent on leave during that period in an effort to build up his 
health. His skill as writer and as editor has resulted in a 
very attractive series of Bulletins, and booklets in the Bulle- 
tin format, devised to advance the cause of the college in one 
way and another. 


The college has made much, in recent years, of 
alumni work. Much care has been bestowed upon the Bulletin. 
Allen Saunders, in his incumbency of the Alumni Secretary- 
ship, from 1924 to 1927, made the Bulletin a brighter and a 
more interesting periodical than it had ever been before. It 
has been very successfully kept up to the standard he set by 
his successors. The first of these was William H. Howard, Jr., 
27, who after two years as Secretary resigned in 1929 to be- 
come an advertising man with Macy’s, in New York. He was 
followed by F. R. Henshaw, Jr., ’20. After graduating, Mr. 
Henshaw had gained the degree of Master of Business Ad- 
ministration from Harvard, and had worked for one of the 
Superior Courts, in Indianapolis, and for the Packard com- 
pany, in Detroit. Since his participation in the War he has 
had much trouble with his health; and in the middle of the 
year 1930-31 it seemed to his physician better that he should 
stop work for a time. The whole college is hopeful that he 
can soon return. Both Mr. Howard and Mr. Henshaw had been 
in college excellent students in English; and so both of them 
taught classes in English in addition to the work they did for 
the alumni. 
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Two innovations in the relationship between alumni 
and the college are the Alumni Fund and the Alumni Council. 
The Fund was started at the June meeting of alumni in 1927. 
The idea of it is for the alumnus to contribute, not to the en- 
dowment but to the income of the college, one dollar each year 
for every year he has been out of college up to the time he 
has been out twenty-five years, his contributions then to de- 
crease by one dollar each year. For 1930-31, the Fund was 
over three thousand dollars. The Alumni Council was estab- 
lished in 1928. It is made up of twelve alumni chosen on a 
geographical basis in rough agreement with the distribution 
over the country of the Wabash Alumni. It meets annually 
in March in Crawfordsville. It sponsors the Bulletin and the 
Fund; it brings alumni opinion to bear on the college, and 
carries back to the alumni reports concerning the state of the 
college. 

Dr. Hopkins became president at a time when there 
was disquiet among many alumni and ex-students over the 
decision of the faculty, made the year before, to enforce the 
two-year language requirement for entrance, and also over 
the plea of the faculty, favorably received by the Board, for a 
revision of athletic policy. When the stand of Dr. Hopkins 
on these points was found to be much the same as that of the 
faculty, and when he went on to add to the language require- 
ment the stipulation that to enter Wabash without examina- 
tion a high school graduate must have ranked in the top three- 
quarters, later the top two-thirds, of his class, this disquiet 
became in many of these alumni definite opposition to what 
was seen aS a new regime at Old Wabash. When the enroll- 
ment fell, and fell even a little more than it had been antici- 
pated that it would fall, and when, a little later, the football 
and basketball teams began losing games to rival teams they 
could not have lost to a few years before, this opposition be- 
came open. The brunt of it, of course, fell upon the new presi- 
dent. 

The opposition was not wholly a matter of reaction 
to reduced enrollment and reduced athletic prestige. Like any 
other movement of opposition, academic or political, it was 
joined for many reasons, all of them, or practically all of 
them, resting on sincere convictions concerning what is best 
for Wabash College. 

A way for this opposition to make itself felt had 
been provided by the agreement for the election of trustees 
by the alumni made by the Board with the alumni in 1920. 
The machinery set up by this agreement enabled the opposi- 
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tion to hope to obtain majority membership on the Board, or 
at least to elect to it enough of its representatives to exercise 
effective control of the Board’s decisions. A start toward this 
end was made in the spring of 19380. In that year three trus- 
tees originally selected for the Board by the alumni came up 
for re-election. Against two of these—Mr. Chase Harding, ’96, 
elected by the plan of the charter as revised in 1901, and Mr. 
Lee McCanliss, ’07, elected by the 1920 plan—no opposition can- 
didate was set up. The attack was made on the third man, 
Dr. John J. Coss, 06, of Columbia University, trustee since 
1922. Dr. Coss had been chairman of the committee of selec- 
tion which had recommended to the Board the appointment 
of Dr. Hopkins. He was known to have been a very active 
trustee, and to have had considerable influence with the other 
members of the Board, and also with the faculty, by reason 
of his distinguished career in the field of education, and his 
unusual energy in working for the college, and by reason also 
of his long established friendships with the president, the 
dean, and various members of the Board and the faculty. He 
was therefore the logical man to defeat, although he was by 
no means unpopular with the men who set out to defeat him; 
for they, like other Wabash men, liked “Jack” Coss and re- 
joiced in his achievements. | | 


The man chosen to run against Coss was Clair Mc- 
Turnan, of the Class of 1910. After graduating from Wabash, 
he had gone through the Harvard Law School, and had since 
practised his profession very successfully in Indianapolis. 
Like his opponent, he had been outstanding for his constant 
interest in the college and his unfailing willingness to work | 
for it. 

_ The campaign that followed was much the most pic- 
turesque thing of the sort in the history of the college. Both 
sides circulated much “literature,” signed by long and impres- 
sive lists of names. Both sides sent emissaries prowling 
through highways and byways after votes. Men voted—on 
either side—whose studentship at Wabash had endured no_ 
longer than a week. A few men doubtless voted with no slight- 
est notion of what they were voting for or against. A huge 
vote was polled. And Mr. McTurnan received a majority of. 
the ballots cast. His election was duly confirmed by the Board. . 
At the same meeting, the Board passed a resolution congratu- 
lating the president’ on recent improvements in standards of 
scholarship and in studént morale in the college, and on thé 
great increase that had taken place in the proportion of an 
entering class that continued through college to graduation. 
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The resolution ended with the words: “And we heartily en- 
dorse President Hopkins and his administration.” 

Before the time for the alumni trustee election the 
next year, the trustees took advantage of the right specifically 
secured to them by Article 10 of the agreement of 1920, and 
abrogated the agreement. In 1931, therefore, and again in 
1932, there was no voting to be done by ex-students; and the 
alumni voted only for the single trustee they had a right to 
elect annually by the provision of 1901. In 1931, Mr. Herman 
C. Wolff, 710, of Indianapolis, was the opposition candidate 
against Mr. Russell C. Byers, 98, incumbent. In this contest, 
in which only alumni voted, Mr. Byers won, receiving 734 
votes to his opponent’s 386. In the 1932 election there was no 
designated opposition candidate and no campaigning. Mr. E. 
EK. Ames, ’03, was re-elected. 


At the June, 1932, meeting of the alumni, a joint 
committee of trustees and alumni reported a plan by which 
action of the legislature would be secured to raise the total 
number of alumni trustees from four to six, and to extend the 
voting privilege of alumni to ex-students who have been in 
residence at the college for at least two years. This plan re- 
ceived favorable action from the alumni; it has yet to be acted 
on by the Board. 


In the last year the Board has lost, by death, its two 
oldest and most honored members. Mr. Theodore H. Ristine 
passed away on December 5, 1931, and Judge S. C. Stimson 
on April 9, 1982. Judge Stimson had been a member of the 
Board for thirty years, Mr. Ristine for nearly half a century. 
They were both men distinctly of the type which the college 
has long venerated in its founders and its early leaders— 
kindly and courteous gentlemen, staunch Presbyterians, able 
and loyal citizens, lovers of Wabash College. 


New members of the Board are Lee McCanliss, ’07, 
Joseph J. Daniels, ’11, and Evans Woollen, Yale, ’86. Mr. 
McCanliss went from Wabash to the Columbia Law School, 
and from there into practice in New York. He is a member 
of the firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner, and Reed. Mr. 
Daniels, son of Edward Daniels, ’75, is a Harvard Law man 
and a partner in Baker and Daniels, of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Woollen has been for twenty years president of the Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company of Indianapolis. 

Most notable among recent donations to the college 


are gifts by trustees. Governor Goodrich and Mr. C. N. 
Williams both have given sums of $100,000, and Judge Ander- 
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son a gift of $50,000. Mr. Elston’s various gifts have reached 
a total of about $150,000. By bequest the college is to receive 
from the estate of Mr. J. M. Waugh, of Crawfordsville, a con- 
siderable sum, not yet exactly determined, for the erection of 
a science building. Smaller donations, the fruits of which are 
already being enjoyed by students and faculty are the gifts of 
the greenhouse by the Eastern alumni, a gift of $5,000 for the 
purchase of books by Mr. McCanliss, and a gift of $15,000 by 
the Carnegie Foundation, also for the purchase of books for 
the Library. An interesting feature of the McCanliss dona- 
tion was the setting aside of $1,000 to be expended on books 
of general interest to be kept in a special, and a comfortable, 
reading room, so as to encourage the habit of using the Library 
for general reading. 


Wabash College was founded one hundred years ago 
in the midst of a vast wilderness. Today, at the end of its first 
century of life, it finds itself in the midst of a Depression, 
economic and political, also vast and also forbidding. So far, 
the economic structure of the college has withstood the shock 
of the Depression well. The losses suffered have been compara- 
tively small. The effects of the Depression on the spirit of the 
college have been in large part of such a kind as to reinforce 
the effects sought for and obtained by the policy of raising 
requirements for entrance and for graduation. In these last 
few years, students have been generally a little soberer, a little 
more industrious, than they had been for some time before. 
The prospect of shaping a good life for himself seems to the 
young man no longer easy of attainment, as it seemed in the 
Gay Nineties, or in the still gayer early Nineteen Twenties: 
once more, as in 1832, it is a prospect difficult of attainment. 


In so far as there is a new regime at Wabash, the 
authors of this book, having had some slight share in the es- 
tablishment and the maintenance of that regime, remain firm 
believers in its essential rightness. They do not, however, see 
it as actually a new regime, but rather as a reaffirmation of 
the central purpose of the college, laid down in the beginning 
by President Baldwin. . 


When President Baldwin looked ahead to the great 
task of civilizing and refining human life in the western coun- 
try, and to the worthy part he hoped the new college could 
take in that work, he was one of less than a score of depend- 
able workers for Wabash and for the cause of Wabash. Now 
a task lies ahead still more complicated, still more difficult, 
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than the task of bringing civilization and right living into a 
new country. It is the clearly indicated duty of Wabash Col- 
lege to play a worthy part in the performance of the new task, 
as it has played a worthy part in the performance of the old 
task. There were less than twenty friends of the college in 
1832; now Wabash has at least five thousand friends. It is 
possible for these to hope that by loyal and sustained effort, 
for and through the College, they may do much to bring about 
the management of human life in Indiana, and in the nation, 
with constantly greater wisdom and with constantly greater 
righteousness. Wabash will remain a medium through which 
they may strive for this general wisdom and this general 
righteousness. For wisdom and for righteousness: these are 
the English words for the motto graven long ago on the seal 
of Wabash College—“Scientiae et Virtuti.” 


“Hora novissima 
Tempora pessima 
Sunt, vigilemus.” 
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